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HEARINGS ON THE TARIFF. 



tf Commtttee ok Finance, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C, Wednesday, May 5, 1911. 

The committee met at 10.30 a. m., Hon. Boies Penrose in the chair. 

Present: Senators Penrose (chairman), Lodge, McCumber, Smoot, 
Gallinger, Clark of Wyoming, Heyburn, La Follette, Bailey, Sim- 
mons, Stone, Williams, and Johnson. 

Present also: William D'Oench, jr., representing the Friedman- 
Shelby Shoe Co., of St. Louis, Mo. ; Milton S. Florsheim, represent- 
ing the Florsheim Shoe Co., of Chicago, 111. ; Jackson Johnson, esq., 
representing the Eoberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe Co., and W. F. 
McElroy, esq., representing the Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co., of St. 
Louis, Mo. 

The committee thereupon proceeded to the consideration of bill 
H. E. 4413. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, we will now proceed. 

Senator Stone. My attention was called this morning to a matter 
that ought to be included, if it is not, in this publication. I am told 
that the report of Mr. Walker, Secretary of the Treasury in 1845, 
is ordered to be included. 

The Chairman. That is my understanding. 

Senator Stone. But there is another report of Mr. Walker — 
1848 — that is really a more important one, and it is dated February 
11, 1848, and I would like to have that incorporated. 

The Chairman. If there is no objection, that will be included in 
the document. 

The committee is called here this morning for the purpose of suit- 
ing the convenience of those who may be in Washington and desire 
a hearing on pending tariff legislation. 

As I understand it, the hearing this morning is more particularly 
on the free-list measure, and it comes up in this connection, so far as 
it may have any bearing on the reciprocity bill. 

Senator La Follette, you have some people who want to be heard ; 
are they here? 

Senator La Follette. There are some gentlemen here from Chi- 
cago and some from St. Louis. 

The Chairman. The committee is prepared to hear them in their 
order. 

STATEMENT OP WILLIAM D'OENCH, JR., ESQ., OF ST. LOUIS, MO., 
REPRESENTING THE FRIEDMAN-SHELBY SHOE CO. 

The Chairman. Will you state your full name to the committee? 
Mr. D'Oench. William D'Oench. 
The Chairman. Where do you live ? 

Mr. D'Oench. In St. Louis. 

3 



4 HEABINGS ON THE TABIFF. 

The Chairman. What is your business? 

Mr. D'Oench. Manufacturer of boots and shoes. 

The Chairman. Will you proceed ? 

Senator Smoot. What is the name of the firm ? 

Mr. D'Oench. The Friedman- Shelby Shoe Co. 

Senator Smoot. What grade of shoes do you make ? 

Mr. D'Oench. We manufacture practically all kinds — men's and 
women's shoes, medium grade, some fine grade, and some middle- 
priced grades. 

Senator Smoot. Any children's shoes? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes, sir. These gentlemen here are all shoe manu- 
facturers, in St. Louis and Chicago and Milwaukee and Grand Rap- 
ids, and the Middle West. There are no eastern manufacturers here. 

This bill is House bill 4413 and it provides, in lines 17 to 24, that 
all leathers made from hides of the bovine species, including calf- 
skins, shall be admitted free of duty. 

Senator Simmons. That is the free-list bill you are talking about ? 

Mr. D'Oench. That is the free-list bill I am talking about. 

However, leather made from goatskins, kangaroo skins, horse- 
hides, japanned or patent leather, or leather made from any other 
animal skins, continues to be dutiable according to the present tariff. 

These same leathers remaining dutiable under this measure, when 
cut into shoe uppers, or other forms suitable for conversion into shoes, 
are admitted free. 

In other words, the raw material bears a duty, and the same mate- 
rial, when partly manufactured, comes in free. The effect of this 
would be to discriminate against the American workmen. 

Now, to illustrate : An American shoe manufacturer can organize 
a cutting establishment in Great Britain, where he can cut shoe uppers 
from leathers such as goatskins, kangaroo skins, horsehide, or 
japanned or patent leather, or leather made from any other animal 
skins, which, under the present measure, remain on the dutiable list, 
and then import these " uppers " free of duty. The leather itself 
pays a duty, but he can cut them in England and bring the cut 
uppers into the United States free of duty, which constitutes a dis- 
crimination. 

Two years ago the tariff on shoes was reduced from 25 to 15 and 
10 per cent. Now it is proposed to put shoes on the free list, pro- 
viding they are made of leather manufactured from cattle hides, of 
the bovine species, including calfskin, but it continues the duties 
on shoes made of goatskins, horsehides, kangaroo skins, japanned 
or patent leather and fabric shoes, shoes made of cloth, and fancy 
shoes. 

Now, the average duty on wearing apparel is 60 per cent ; some of 
the duties, for instance on hats, 50 per cent; on handkerchiefs, 50 
or 60 per cent; on shirts, 60 per cent; all underwear, 55 per cent; 
clothing, including all kinds of garments, 60 per cent; hosiery, 55 
to 60 per cent, and shoes, 10 to 15 per cent. 

Now, in all fairness and justice, the duty on shoes really ougth to 
be increased in place of being annulled. 

The low duty, as it stands to-day, would seem a penalizing of an 
industry in which, above all other industries, there has been free and 
open competition. 
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Since the duties have been lowered on shoes from 25 to 15 and 10 
per cent, the importations of the same have begun in larger quantities, 
and there is every evidence that we shall soon witness a steady and 
increased importation of footwear. 

Senator Simmons. Have you the amount of importations since the 
Payne- Aldrich bill went into effect? 

Mr. D'Oench. We looked that up yesterday, and, if my memory 
serves me rightly, I think it was $170,000 and odd, in the last nine 
months for the year ending December 10. 

Senator Stone. No ; six months. 

Senator Simmons. $170,000 ? What was it during the same period 
of the year 1909, under the old law ? 

Mr. D'Oench. The total importations during the previous year — 
that is, 1909— was $104,000. 

Senator Simmons. During the whole fiscal year ? 

Mr. D'Oench. During the whole year. 

Senator Simmons. $106,000? 

Mr. D'Oench. $104,000, and for the six months ending Decem- 
ber 31, $177,507. 

Senator Clark. What effect has that had on the price, that in- 
creased importation ? 

Mr. D'Oench. I do not know that it has had, as yet, any effect, 
because it is too soon. It is too early to say just what the effect 
would be. 

Senator McCumber. What kind of shoes are imported ? 

Mr. D'Oench. I think different kinds are being imported ; that in- 
cludes all kinds ; some fabric shoes, some low-grade men's shoes — 
those are the principal ones, I think, that are imported. 

The Chairman. Do you recall the amount in value of shoes that 
are exported ? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes, sir. The amount has varied between nine, 
ten, and eleven and twelve millions of dollars in different years, and 
those shoes have gone largely, except some fine shoes that went to 
Europe, which were sold in some of the fine shoe stores in the great 
continental cities of Paris, Berlin, and London, sold largely to 
American tourists; with that exception they have gone largely to 
countries in South America, Mexico, and places of that kind, where 
we are not in quite as severe competition as we would be in Europe. 

Senator Galunger. These importations come from England? 

Mr. D'Oench. From England and France. 

Senator Gallinger. I notice in a recent issue of the consular publi- 
cations that the Nottingham district in England has largely in- 
creased its importations of shoes to the United States. 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes; they have; and they are prepared to still fur- 
ther increase them. 

Senator McCumber. It is only the cheaper grades of shoes that 
they import? 

Mr. D'Oench. Who import ? 

Senator McCumber. Which are imported from England. 

Mr. D'Oench. Imported to this country? 

Senator McCumber. Yes. 

Mr. D'Oench. It is the medium grade and not fine shoes such as 
you or I wear. 
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Senator McCumber. What class of people do wear them ? 

Mr. D'Oench. They will be worn by the mechanics and well-to-do 
farmers, who are wearing pretty good, shoes now. They retail from 
$3 and $3.50 to $4 a pair. 

Senator Smoot. The shoes they bring over here are generally the 
laboring men's shoes? 

Mr. D'Oench. Not the real cheap shoes; they have not brought 
them over as yet, as I know of ; not brogan shoes. 

Senator McCumber. It is not the coarse, cheap shoe ? 

Mr. D'Oench. That shoe is declining in sale, anyway. Those 
shoes are running out. The people are buying less and less of them 
from year to year, and the sale of them is declining very fast. 

Senator Stone. If Mr. D'Oench will permit me, I think this is a 
very good place to insert some figures as to imports and exports, as 
I have taken them from the statistics furnished me by the Bureau 
of Statistics. I find that during the year ended June 30, 1909, the im- . 
ports were $105,080.74; for the year ended June 30, 1910, $171,807.35; 
for the six months ended December 31, 1910, $177,505.16. 

The exports for the corresponding period, 1909, were $10,305,814; 
1910, $12,804,575 ; for the nine months beginning July 1, 1910, and 
running to March 30, 1911, inclusive, $9,906,547. If for the remaining 
three months of the current fiscal year the exports should continue 
at the same general average per quarter or per month they would 
amount at June 30 to $13,208,692. 

I would like to ask Mr. D'Oench if he can state what propor- 
tion of this export goes to Europe, and what to the other countries ? 

Mr. D'Oench. I am not in a position to answer that question. I 
do not know how much goes to Europe and how much to the other 
countries. 

Senator Stone. I would say, looking it over last night — though I 
have not taken the figures down — I found that to England, or rather 
to Great Britain, about two and one-half millions were sent; to 
Germany, something less than $700,000, and to France and Austria, as 
I recollect it — well to the four countries — the amount sent was ap- 
proximately three and one-half millions. 

Senator Smoot. I thought it was a little over three millions. That 
is a little more than I thought it was. 

Senator Stone. I am stating it approximately. I am not under- 
taking to give the exact figures, because I did not write them down. 

The Chairman. You may proceed Mr. D'Oench. 

Mr. D'Oench. Since this duty was reduced on shoes from 25 to 15 
and 10 per cent, the importations of the same have begun in some- 
what larger quantities, as you will see from these figures here, q,nd the 
exportations are almost stationary. 

Senator Simmons. Does not it appear from the figures that the ex- 
portations are increasing? 

Mr. D'Oench. I do not think so. There is a material difference 
in the percentage. The increase of importations is a much larger 
percentage than the increase of exportations. 

Senator Stone. Comparing the figures for 1909, the increase for 
the following year, ended June 30, 1910, was about $2,500,000; 
assuming that the exports for the current year >vere^ $13,000,000 and 
odd, the increase over 1909 would be about $3,000,000. t 

Senator Simmons. That is an increase upon the basis of $9,000,000.' 
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Mr. D'Oench. We fear that since this has occurred, this increase 
under the present duty of 10 and 15 per cent, what will happen if this 
remaining small protection is removed ? 

According to the United States consul's report the average cost 
of production of a medium-grade man's welt shoe in England ap- 
proximates 28 cents per pair. The cost of production of the same 
grade of shoe in the United States approximates 49 cents per pair. 

The British manufacturer has access to many materials entering 
into the construction of shoes free of duty, whereas the American 
producer has to reckon with the tariff on many of these articles, ac- 
cording to a list which I have here, for the present measure contem- 
plates no change in the duties now existing on these items. 

This is a list of the items,* with the duties, that are needed in the 
manufacturing of shoes : 

Shoe blacking, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Box toes, of sole leather, cut in form, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Buttons, shoe, if made of paper board, papier-mache, pulp, or 
other similar material, valued at not exceeding 3 cents per gross, 
1 cent per gross. 

If made of metal, horn, or glass, three-fourth cent per line per 
gross and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Counters, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Cement, rubber, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Cordivan, upper leather, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Duck — and that is shoe lining — 2f cents per square yard. 

Shoe dressings, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Enamel and patent leather, if weighing not over 10 pounds per 
dozen skins, 27 cents per pound and 15 per cent ad valorem. 

If weighing over 10 pounds and not over 25 pounds per dozen 
skins, 27 cents per pound and 8 per cent ad valorem. 

If weighing over 25 pounds per dozen skins, 20 cents per pound 
and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

Eyelets, brass or steel, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Enameled, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

If covered with celluloid, 65 cents per pound and 30 per cent 
ad valorem. 

Flannel, 3£ cents per square yard. 

Goring, if made of cotton, flax, or other vegetable fiber, 60 per 
cent ad valorem. 

If made of silk, 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Glue, if valued over 10 cents and not over 35 cents per pound, 25 
per cent ad valorem. 

Horsehide, upper leather, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Heels, of sole leather, cut in form, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Hooks, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Insoles, of sole leather, cut in form, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Kid leather — that is, goatskin — 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Kangaroo, upper leather, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Lifting for heels, of sole leather, cut in form, 15 per cent ad va- 
lorem. 

Laces, if made of leather, 50 cents per gross pairs and 10 per cent 
ad valorem. 

If made of cotton or other vegetable fibers, 25 cents per pound and 
15 per cent ad valorem. 
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If made of silk, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Nails, cut, four-tenths cent per pound. 

Hobnails, 1£ cents per pound. 

Sewing-machine needles, $1 per 1,000 and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Oilcloth, 3 cents per square yard and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Outsoles, of sole leather, cut in form, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Patent Rands, of sole leather, cut in form, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Rivets, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Side leather, upper leather, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Shanks, of steel, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Shanks, of wood, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Shanks, of leather board, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Shellac, bleached or white, in rolls, one-fourth cent per pound and 
10 per cent ad valorem. 

Silk, for facings, 50 per cent ad valorem. 

Stays, cloth, if made of flax or cotton, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

If made of leather, 40 per cent ad valorem. 

Skivers, sheepskin leather, if tanned, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Sole thread, per sample, 22£ cents per pound. 

Stain, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Top pieces, of sole leather, cut in form, 15 per cent ad valorem. 

Twill, 2f cents per square yard. 

Twine, 23J cents per pound. 

Cut tacks, not exceeding 16 ounces per 1,000, five-eighths cent per 
1,000. 

Cut tacks, exceeding 16 ounces per 1,000, three-fourths cent per 
pound. 

Wrought tacks, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Thread, cotton, white, and black, in skeins, one-half cent per 100 
yards. 

Thread, silk, $1.50 per pound. 

Velvet, 47J per cent ad valorem. 

Viscol, waterproof liquid, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Welting, leather, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Wax, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Webbing, if made of cotton, flax, or other vegetable fiber, 60 per 
cent ad valorem. 

If containing wool, 50 cents per pound, and 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Wire, brass, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Wire, made of steel, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

The following are some of the duties levied by foreign countries 
on shoes : 

Canada 30 per cent. 

Mexico 39 cents to $1.50 per pair. 

France 57 to 95 cents per pair. 

Germany (estimated) 20 per cent. 

Belgium 27 cents per pound. 

Austria 20 cents per kilo. 

Italy 20 cents per kilo. 

Russia (estimated) $1 per pound. 

Spain (estimated) $1 per pound. 

Argentina— 40 per cent. 

Bolivia 45 per cent. 

Japan 40 per cent. 

Australia 40 per cent. 
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Whereas the present duty in the United States is from 10 to 15 
per cent. 

That covers the list of articles that are used besides leather. 

Senator Heyburn. Have you estimated the aggregate cost of all 
those extras that enter into the making of a pair of shoes ? 

Mr. D'Oench. I have not, because they vary a great deal in the 
different grades of shoes. In a few of them they are not used but in 
small quantities, and in others they are used in large quantities. 

Senator McCtjmber. You do not claim to use all of these articles 
imported in your shoes? 

Mr. D'Oench. We claim every article there is used in the manu- 
facture of shoes. 

Senator McCitmber. You do not import them all, do you 4 ' 

Mr. D'Oench. No; they are not all imported. A good many bear 
this duty when imported. How many are really imported we do not 
know, but the duty is here to protect the manufacturer of those 
articles. 

Senator McCtjmber. But, as a matter of fact, you do not import in 
any great quantity those articles in the manufacture of shoes ? 

Mr. D'Oench. No; the position we take, Senator, is this: That 
the British manufacturer has access to these articles free of duty; 
he can buy them in the world's market, and they are not protected in 
any shape or form. 

Senator Simmons. Do you say, therefore, that they are not much 
cheaper in the British market? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes. 

Senator Simmons. Do vou know that to be the case ? 

Mr. D'Oench. We do in some instances. For instance, the ques- 
tion of wire. The wire is sold in this country to us by the Shoe 
Machinery Co. at 38 cents per pound. It is sold in England for 
.about 14 cents per pound. 

Senator Bailey. Applying the same logic, the duty on shoes will 
make them higher. 

Mr. D'Oench. The duty on shoes now is only 10 and 15 per cent. 

Senator Bailey. I understand. It is not how much higher; it is 
that they will be higher. 

Senator Gallinger. What is the duty on that wire, that the differ- 
ence in cost of is so great between this country and England ? 

Mr. D'Oench. Brass wire, at 45 per cent ad valorem; steel wire, 
35 per cent ad valorem. This wire I refer to is brass wire. 

Senator Gallinger. What does it cost per pound? 

Mr. D'Oench. The cost of manufacturing? 

Senator Gallinger. Yes. 

Mr. D'Oench. I do not know, Senator, how much it costs. I know 
ive can buy it in England at 14 cents a pound. 

Senator Gallinger. Fourteen cents in England and 38 cents in 
this country ? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. Why don't you buy in England, then ? 

Mr. D'Oench. Because it is controlled by the Shoe Machinery Co. ; 
the Shoe Machinery Co. is a trust. They own practically all the shoe 
machines that are used in the manufacture of shoes here. 

Senator Smoot. Do they in England ? 

Mr. D'Oench. No; they are independent manufacturers there. 
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Senator Smoot. You can buy the wire there at 14 cents and pay the 
45 per cent duty and get it for 26 or 27 cents. 

Mr. D'Oench. We could not use that wire if we had it. We 
would not be permitted to use it, because we have signed a lease agree- 
ing to buy the wire from this company. We must do that in order 
to obtain these machines. The English manufacturer can obtain a 
machine that does not require that sort of wire. 

Senator Smoot. The duty has nothing to do with it, then ? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes, the duty is on the machine; the English ma- 
chine can not be imported. 

Senator Smoot. But we are talking of wire. 

Mr. D'Oench. The same tiling holds good of wire. It must be 
used on this machine. 

Senator Smoot. If you bring the machine in here and pay the duty 
on the machine, could you buy your wire from England, then ? 

Mr. D'Oench. No, sir; because the Shoe Machinery Trust owns 
practically all shoe machinery used in this country. 

Senator Smoot. That would not be in this country. I mean the 
English machine. 

Mr. D'Oench. They would not agree to leave the balance of their 
machines in our factory. They would take them all out. 

Senator Smoot. These machines are used for different purposes 
than for shoes ? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes; from A to Z. 

Senator Heybtjrn. You say this trust is in Boston ? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes ; in Boston. 

Senator Heybtjrn ; Is it an American organization ? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. I suppose those machines are protected by patents! 

Mr. D'Oench. No; the basic patents on those machines have 
expired. 

Senator Smoot. You say the basic patents. Of course, there are 
patents that have not expired, or anyone could make them ? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes; but there are machines that could be used 
that would replace these machines where some of these patents could 
be eliminated, and the machine does very good work, but we are not 
permitted to use a machine of that kind. 

Senator Heybtjrn. Because of your contract? 

Mr. D'Oekch. Because of our lease with this company. 

Senator Heybtjrn. That is, with this Boston company ? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes, sir; and all the shoe manufacturers of this 
country use its machines. 

Senator Smoot. You spoke of a lease ; do you lease your machinery 
rather than buy it ? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes, sir. 

Senator Heybtjrn. They will not sell those machines to you, will 
they ? 

Mr. D'Oench. No, sir. 

Senator Heybtjrn. The only way you can get those machines is 
to lease them? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes; some are sold, but very few. 

Senator Stone. And then you contract to buy all your material 
from that company? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Stone. The lessor? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes, sir ; and the parts, too, you, know. We have 
to buy their parts. In fact, the machine is only leased to us, and they 
lease it to us and charge us a certain sum of money, and then they 
furnish the wire and the parts. They charge a royalty on a man's 
welt shoe. They furnish two machines which perform two opera- 
tions, one known as welting and the other known as stitching. They 
charge a royalty of 2 cents a pair, and they have a recording dial 
on the machine, and they keep a record, besides, and so you pay 4 
cents a pair for every pair of shoes made on those two machines. In 
addition to that you must buy the parts from the company, and 
finally you must agree that if you go out of business or discontinue 
you are obliged to take that machine and return it to them and pay 
the freight charges on it, and they stipulate in their lease that they 
have a right to take that machine and put new parts on it and put 
it in order and charge you for those parts ; and then they are through. 

Senator Heyburn. If it was not for that contract, could you manu- 
facture or procure these machines elsewhere? 

Mr. D'Oench. I do not think we could in this country. In the 
first place* there is a 45 per cent duty on the shoe machinery, which 
makes the machinery very high. 

Senator Smoot. Four cents a pair would soon pay that, would it 
not? 

Mr. D'Oench. It would, and it would not. We would be obliged 
to buy other machines from somebody else. 

Senator Simmons. Can not you get as good a machine in Europe ? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes ; we think we can, but, you see, in England the 
English manufacturer is in a position where he can buy both ma- 
chines, as I understand the lease. The English law does not permit 
this company to execute that form of lease there. 

Senator Simmons. Suppose the duty were abolished on that ma- 
chinery ? 

Mr. D'Oench. I think it would relieve us very much. 

Senator Heyburn. Why can not they be manufactured in this 
country? 

Mr. D'Oench. They do manufacture this machinery in this 
country. 

Senator Heyburn. The only restraint is because of the contract? 

Senator La Follette. You mean they manufacture this English 
machinery in this country? 

Mr. D'Oench. No. 

Senator Smoot. Let us go back to that question of English ma- 
chinery. If we were to take the duty off the English machinery, 
would you use the English machinery? 

Mr. D'Oench. No, sir. 

Senator Smoot. Then : 

Mr. D'Oench. We could use it to advantage. 

Senator Smoot. You can use it now ; I say,, would you use it ? 

Mr. D'Oench. I think so. 

Senator Smoot. You would? 

Mr. D'Oench. I think so. 

Senator Williams. Would you make shoes cheaper? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes, sir. 

Senator Williams. How much cheaper? 
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Mr. D'Oench. That is a question that I am not prepared to answer 
in detail. 

Senator Williams. I just wanted your opinion about it, if you 
have any. 

Mr. D'Oench. We estimate that the royalty we pay to the com- 
pany, the direct royalty, is between 5 and 6 cents per pair ; it varies 
according to the grade of shoes. And then there is an indirect royalty 
for parts and things of that kind, which we estimate at between 2 
to 4 cents per pair, so that we would be saving that royalty. 

Now, just to illustrate: I quoted a moment ago a machine called a 
stitcher, which sews the outsoles to the welt of the man's shoe, on 
which the company charges a royalty of 2 cents per pair. We will 
sew around 200 pair a day on that machine. That would be a royalty 
of $4. Counting 300 working days in the year, if the man running 
that machine were steadily employed, it would pay the company a 
royalty of $1,200 on that one machine. 

Senator Smoot. What is the value of it ? 

Mr. D'Oench. We are inclined to believe that a machine of that 
kind could be bought for between $500 and $600, perhaps. 

Senator Smoot. You can buy a machine just as good as that in 
England, can you ? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. And you would not have to pay any royalty? 

Mr. D'Oench. No. sir. 

Senator Smoot. Ii you buy it the valuation would not be to exceed 
$600? 

Mr. D'Oench. About that. 

Senator Smoot. And the rate is 45 per cent? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. That would be $270. 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes. 

Senator Smoot. Why don't you pay the $870 instead of $1,200? 

Mr. D'Oench. Because, if we do that, the United Machine Co. 
woud come into our factory and take every machine out, and we 
could not make shoes. We have other machines belonging to that 
company. 

Senator Smoot. Has not England got the same machines ? 

Mr. D'Oench. We would have to buy all machines in England. 

Senator Smoot. Wouldn't it pay you ? 

Mr. D'Oench. Perhaps so, if the duty were removed. 

Senator Smoot. The duty, it seems to me, is but a small figure as 
compared to the royalty you are paying. Do not the English manu- 
facturers charge a royalty on their machines? 

Mr. D'Oench. How is that? 

Senator Smoot. Do the English manufacturers charge a royalty 
on their machines? 

Mr. D'Oench. They sell them outright, I understand. 

Senator Smoot. It does seem to me that if I were a manufacturer 
and could buy the machinery there, I would do it irrespective of the 
tariff. I do not see that that would cut very much figure. 

Mr. D'Oench. You see, the English machines are not represented 
in this market at the present time, and we would have to import all 
the parts. 
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Senator Clark. Your statement would seem to indicate that you 
could purchase English machinery outright for less than you pay 
for 12 months' royalty, 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes ; I think we could. 

Senator Smoot. Less than six months' royalty. 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes; we could. 

Senator Stone. You mean this particular machine? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes, sir. 

Senator Heyburn. I would like to know a, little more definitely 
why those machines can not be manufactured in this country outside 
of this Boston concern. 

Mr. D'Oench. You see, that company manufactures practically all 
machinery used by a shoe-manufacturing company. 

Senator Heyburn. Why could not they be manufactured outside 
of that combination in this country? 

Mr. D'Oench. There was an attempt made to do that not long 
ago, and the man who manufactured a complete line of that kind 
sold out to that company. 

Senator La Follette. Was that Mr. Plant ? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes, sir. 

Senator La Follette. Mr. Plant found himself surrounded, did he 
not, when he endeavored to enter into competition with this United 
Shoe Co., by influences that cut off his credit, and drove him finally 
to sell out his entire institution to the United Shoe Co. ; is not that a 
fact ; is not that understood in the trade to be the truth ? 

Mr. D'Oench. Senator, I could not say that that is true, because I 
do not know. I have heard reports to that effect. 

Senator La Follette. Yes, sir. 

Mr. D'Oench. But whether it is a true statement of conditions or 
not, I do not know. 

Senator Stone. Mr. D'Oench, did the shoe manufacturers go to 
Boston about the time Mr. Plant sold out to this monopoly with 
the view to buying his patents ? 

Mr. D'Oench. I think so. 

Senator Stone. It is a fact, is it not, within your knowledge ? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes. 

Senator Stone. He was proposing to sell to the shoe men? 

Mr. D'Oench. So I understand. 

Senator Stone. While they were discussing terms, he trying to 
force up the price and the shoe men to force it down, he went out 
and sold to this Boston company, did he not?. 

Mr. D'Oench. He probably made the best trade he could with 
them. 

Senator Bailey. Four million dollars, was it not? 

Mr. D'Oench. That I do not know, Senator, because as far as I 
am concerned it is hearsay. 

Senator Smoot. He had two purchasers, then, not one ? 

Mr. D'Oench. Probably so. 

Senator Stone. Do you know what he offered to sell his line of 
patents to the shoe manufacturers for ? 

Mr. D'Oench. No ; I do not. 

Senator Stone. He sold to this company for a larger sum than 
the shoe manufacturers offered him ? 
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Mr. D'Oench. That is the report. I will say, Senator, that there 
is a gentleman in the room who went there, and he probably will be 
able to give you more information on the subject than I can. It 
is Mr. Johnson, of St. Louis. 

Mr. Johnson. I would like to state right there 

The Chairman. Will you state your name to the committee?. 

Mr. Johnson. Jackson Johnson, of St. Louis. 

The Chairman. Whom do you represent ?* 

Mir. Johnson. Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe Co. I want to state 
I was there at the time, and we were negotiating with Mr. Plant for 
the purchase of his machines, and the nearest to the price that we ever 
got was that he stated that it had cost him something over $3,000,000. 
That we ascertained by an audit to be correct, and we were negotiat- 
ing to see if we could buy the machinery at a minimum- of $3,000,000. 
and a maximum of not exceeding $3,500,000. During the period oi 
negotiations we took a recess. Mr. Plant came back that night and 
informed us that, as we did not seem very much interested, he had 
sold out. 

Senator Stone. Do you know what he got? 

Mr. Johnson. No, sir. I asked Mr. Winslow, president of the 
United Machinery Co., what he paid for.it and he would not tell me. 
He bought also in addition to the machinery, the control of the plant 
of the Shoe Manufacturing Co., and he bought out the shoe business 
as well as the machinery business. 

Senator Heybitrn. It is a fact that one of the elements, the con- 
trolling element here, is that the shoe business is a trust, is it not, or 
a monopoly ? 

Mr. D'Oench. The shoe business ? 

Senator Heyburn. Yes; the shoe manufacturing business? 

Mr. D'Oench. No, indeed; not at all. 

Senator Heybitrn. The Boston concern is not a monopoly? 

Mr. D'Oench. The shoe machinery business? 

Senator Heyburn. I was referring to the subject under considera- 
tion. 

Mr. D'Oench. You mean the shoe machinery ? 

Senator Heyburn. Yes. 

Mr. D'Oench. We think so ; we think the shoe machinery business 
is a trust. 

Senator Bailey. There is a law to prosecute, is there not? 

Senator Gallinger. Does the fact that they are operating under 
patents differentiate it from the ordinary trust? 

Mr. D'Oench. Perhaps, in some features. 

Senator Gallinger. I should think it would. 

Senator Bailey. That would protect it against a charge of mo- 
nopoly, but it would not protect it against the kind of misconduct 
that has been indicated here. They could be convicted, if you gen- 
tlemen would go into court and testify before the court as to the 
things you have told this committee. They would be convicted, with 
all certainty, 

Mr. D'Oench. The subject we are talking about is covered by a 
remark just made. I have a memorandum here showing that in 
addition to those duties that were paid on the articles I have just 
read, the shoe manufacturers of the United States are confronted 
with a royalty paid to the United Shoe Machinery Co., which controls 
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the shoe-n^achijiery market and exacts a tribute for every pair of 
shoes made in this country. That is what we have just now been 
discussing. 

The royalty on a pair of man's welt shoes is between 5 and 6 cents, 
to which must be added an indirect royalty composed of machine 
parts, wires, tacks, nails, etc., amounting to from 2 to 4 cents per pair. 

The British manufacturer, on the other hand, can make his shoes 
and avoid these royalties, because he can purchase his shoe machinery 
and parts, wires, etc., from independent companies, while the Ameri- 
can shoe manufacturer must buy his machinery, parts, etc., from the 
shoe machinery trust, protected by a 45 per cent duty. 

Senator Smoot. In England they have patents the same as you 
have in this country, on this machinery, have they not ? 

Mr. D'Oench. Most of those patents, as we said a while ago, have 
expired. Besides, Senator, if they have patents they generally sell 
their patents. A man has an article that he has patented. He will 
say, " I will take three or four hundred dollars, or five hundred dol- 
lars for it," and he sells it. 

Senator Clark. Do you consider the English machines as effective 
as the American machines? 

Mr. D'Oench. The manufacturing value of them? 

Senator Clark. Yes. 

Mr. D'Oench. I think so. 

Senator Clark. Then, I still can not understand why you should 
be held up at the mercy of this combination when you can go into the 
foreign market and import your machinery at a cost less than one 
year's royalty. 

Mr. D'Oench. Senator, you can not import all these machines, 
because the Shoe Machinery Co. here ties you up in a lease "hat 
covers every machine they have. 

Senator Clark. Suppose you are outside of that lease entirely. 
• Mr. D'Oench. Some of these machines 

Senator Clark. Just one minute, until I get through with my 
question. Suppose you cut off this combination entirely, and do not 
purchase any sort of a machine from them; could you supply that 
deficiency with the English machinery? 

Mr. D'Oench. We might have some difficulty here in supplying 
certain machines. 

Senator Clark. Do the English manufacturers have that same 
difficulty ? 

Mr. D'Oench. No, because the English manufacturer can use both 
machines. He can buy the free machine and the protected machine. 

Senator Clark. If he uses the American machine, does or does he 
not have to enter into the same sort of lease that you have to enter 
into? 

Mr. D'Oench. No, sir. 

Senator Clark. Then this company operates on a different basis 
with regard to the lease in this country than they do in England? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes, sir. 

Senator Clark. They favor the foreign manufacturer at the ex- 
pense of the American manufacturer? 

Mr. D'Oench. I believe they are compelled to do that under the 
English laws. I think they are not in a position to execute those 
leases there. 
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Senator Clark. I am not speaking as to the reason, but as to the 
fact. 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bailey. I think that contract here is void. It is merely 
a contract in restraint of trade, and would be void independent of 
the statutes if they saw fit to prosecute it; but the trouble of it is, 
as I gather it, if they bought the English machines, and they needed 
a part, there would be the difficulty of getting the part. 

Senator Clark. Senator Bailey, I imagine that if there were a 
market here for that English machinery — that there is not a market, 
for some reason or other — but if there were a market here for the 
English machinery there soon would be agencies here that would 
carry all the parts. 

Senator Bailey. It is a little odd to hear you Republicans protest- 
ing that they ought to be buying abroad and commenting on that. 

Senator Clark. I think there is evidently some fact here, which I 
can not understand, which is evidently so plain and simple to the 
gentlemen who are in the business that they do not appear to elu- 
cidate it. 

Mr. D'Oench. I might add to that that we can not buy an English 
machine and use it here, even if we paid the duty, unless we would 
give up all of our machines, and we can not give up all of our 
machines. 

Senator Clark. I understand that. 

Mr. D'Oench. They own some machines that we need in our 
business. 

Senator Williams. Those machines, you say, are rented machines? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes, they are rented machines. 

Senator Williams. You can clear your factory of them if you 
want to, can you not? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes, sir. 

Senator Williams. And substitute the English machines. I do not 
see how the point you make, that you have to give up your machines 
there, has any relevancy. 

Mr. D'Oekch. These American machines are held under a lease 
by us, and if we were to put in any English machines — for instance, 
a stitcher, we will say — in order to save this royalty the Shoe Machin- 
ery Co. would take out every other machine we had. 

Senator Williams. Suppose they do take them out? 

Mr. D'Oench. We can not replace all those machines. 

Senator Williams. Can you not buy them? 

Mr. D'Oench. Not all of them. But the Shoe Machinery Co. goes 
to England and says to an English manufacturer, "Here is our 
entire line of machinery of shoe machines. Select what you want. 
We would like to sell all of them, if you will buy them; but if not, 
pick out what you want to buy, and buy the balance of your machines 
in England," and so the English manufacturer has the opportunity 
of buying some machines free and others he pays a royalty on, but 
we can not do that. 

Senator Clark. Perhaps your last statement will clear up the ques- 
tion in my mind. Do I understand you to say that the English manu- 
facturer, in the course of his business, is compelled to use some of 
the American machinery ? 

Mr. D'Oench. I think he is. 
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Senator Clark. And those machines are sold to the English manu- 
facturer at terms on which you can not get them? 
Mr. D'Oench. So I understand. 
Senator Smoot. You spoke of paying a royalty. 
Senator Heyburn. I am inquiring not as to the question of buying 
English machinery or foreign machinery but as to the question or 
manufacturing the machinery in this country, independently of the 
Boston concern. 
Senator Clark. The English machines ? 

Senator Heyburn. No, manufacturing the requisite machinery for 
making shoes in this country rather than importing it from in Eng- 
{ \ ' land. Why is not that practicable? 

Senator Bailey. They tried it. 
. , Senator Smoot. They can not do it on account of patents. 

Senator Heyburn. He says the patents have expired. 
[ Senator Smoot. He said the original patents had expired, the basic 

e patents. 

.  Mr. D'Oench. The thing was tried, as you heard here a while ago, 

i and the parties who had this line of machinery sold it to the Shoe 

h ; Machinery Co. 

j Senator Heyburn. Did the question of patents interfere with them 

in any way? Were not they fully equipped for doing business before 
they sold ? 

Mr. D'Oench. I think so. 

Senator Heyburn. I ask again : Why can not the requisite machin- 
ery be manufactured in this country, and thus avoid purchasing it 
in the foreign market and avoid this contract? 

Senator Smoot. If there were another Mr. Plant, that might be 
done. 
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STATEMENT OF MILTON S. FLORSHEIM, OF THE FLORSHEIM SHOE 

CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 



- Mr. Florsheim. I would like to say a word. 

The Chaibman. Will you state your name to the committee? 
* Mr. Florsheim. Milton S. Florsheim. I represent the Florsheim 

e • Shoe Co., of Chicago. 

a It would not be policy for anybody to manufacture a line of ma- 

chinery, because he has no market. There is no market for putting a 
line or machinery in this country to-day. Unfortunately for us we 
have already all signed contracts which run for 17 years from the date 
on which we put in the last machine, and our lawyers tell us that 
e= inasmuch as we have signed these contracts and agreed to use no other 

ir machines except those made by the United Machinery Co., that con- 

it tract is binding; so no capital will invest any money in that industry. 

it , and the market is closed. 

e> Senator Heyburn. It is closed by virtue of the contract and not 

v by virtue of your inability to produce the machinery in this country I 

it Mr. Florsheim. It is closed oy force of circumstances. The United 

Machinery Co. bought up every competing shoe machinery company 
s in existence some years ago, and we were Forced either to do business 

[i , with the United Shoe Machinery Co,, and to sign such contracts 

){ ' as they saw fit to offer us, or go out of the shoe manufacturing 

business, and having no other business, and that being our mode of 

92599— No. 1—11 2 
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gaining our livelihood, we had to sacrifice ourselves and sign that 
lease. 

Senator Heyburn. Then the country, irrespective of the shoe 
manufacturers, could relieve you of that position by destroying the 
trust or combination that binds you under that contract? 

Mr* Florsheim. You can answer that better than I can. 

Senator Heyburn. I only make the suggestion in reply to the gen- 
tleman's argument. 

Mr. Florsheim. I do not know. 

Senator Bailey. You say that lawyers have advised you that that 
contract is binding and valid? 

Mr. Florsheim. Our lawyers tell us, as we have signed a contract 
for 17 years, that under the common law that contract is binding. 
Under the latitude allowed a patentee he has a monopoly. Now, 
that question, our lawyers tell us, the court has never decided, and I 
am only speaking as a layman, not as a lawyer. 

Senator Bailey. It has been decided a hundred times that a con- 
tract like that in restraint of trade is void. That contract is not 
worth the paper on which it is written. 

Mr. Florsheim. I would not like to argue the question with you. 
You know more about that than I do. 

Senator Bailey* As a matter of course, they are entitled to the 
exclusive manufacture under their patents so long as the patents pro- 
tect, but they are not even authorized by any patent that kind of a 
contract. 

Senator Clark. It is only good this far, perhaps, Senator Bailey ; 
it is a contract that these gentlemen here can sign or not sign, as they 
please, and they are free to sign the contract as they please, but 
exercising their .freedom of choice in their own behalf as they think, 
they run up against an obstacle that they have got no machinery. 

senator Bailey. Of course, if they didn't affirm that contract there 
would be no lease, and these people could come and take the machines 
out of their establishments, and that would end it. 

Mr. Florsheim. You understand the method of the tieing-up 
clause, don't you, Senator? If you will permit me, I will try to 
explain it as best I can. If, for instance, somebody should invent a 
machine to-day which was an absolute necessity for the manufac- 
turers of shoes to use, to produce shoes under the most advantageous 
situation, they would immediately see the inventor and buy up that 
patent; then they would turn around and make a lease or an agree- 
ment with the shoe manufacturers to this effect : " If you want to use 
that particular machiile that you think is necessary in your business, 
you will have to agree in this same lease to buy no other machines 
produced by any other competing company for a period of 17 years, 
whether covered by patent or otherwise." 

The consequences are, they have closed the American market to 
such an extent that nobody will build up a line of machinery. There 
is no market here for it, until the law or the United Machinery Co. 
release us from these obligations. 

Senator Bailey. I see the practical effect, even of the void contract. 
If you were to treat the contract void, of course, you would have 
to surrender the machines which you hold under it, and I can also 
understand that no manufacturer is going to invest capital in that way 
and suffer the fate of Mr. Plant. He tried it, and they practically 
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closed him out. They were not only dealing with Mr. Plant, but 
they were trying to warn everybody against doing the same thing; 
but your contract is a voidable one. 

Several States have a law which would make it a crime to make 
that kind of a contract. 

Mr. Florsheim. Applying to a patent, Senator I 

Senator Bailey. Any exclusive contract. 

Mr. Florsheim. Applying to a patent? 

Senator Baiiey. Applying to a contract which obligates a man 
not to deal with anybody else. Our law makes it a crime. 

Mr. Florsheim. People in your State have got their machines. 

Senator Bailey. If the contract is made there and you advise any 
attorney in our State of it, the guilty parties will be prosecuted. 

Mr. Florsheim. That contract is made in Maine or New Jersey; 
I do not know which State. 

Senator Bailey. Of course that contract will depend upon the 
law of the State where it is made. 

Mr. Florsheim. You understand that there is no way to close the 
contract ; that is to say, if we elected to return it, we have leased these 
machines, and they penalize us to the extent of compelling us to pay 
so much for any machine you return; that is to say, they make it 
such a hardship for us that if we were to return our line of machinery 
to use some competing line of machinery, we would be put to a very 
large outlay of money. In fact, our machinery line to-day is lia- 
bility and not an asset 

Senator Williams. This would follow, that if you refused to be 
bound by the terms of that contract, which says you shall not buy 
machinery from anybody else, then that part of your contract which 
engages them to let you use their machinery would also be gone, and 
you could not use their machinery, and you do need their machinery. 

Mr. Flobsheim. We do need it under present conditions, but of 
course I can only answer that as a layman. Such is the advice we 
have obtained in the matter, and we are told that until the courts 
release us from the obligations of that contract that we have simply 
got to do the best we can and get along in the best way we can. 

Senator Williams. There would be no way at all of getting around 
that. 

Senator Bailey. I think^ however, if these hearings are transmitted 
to the Attorney General's offioe that the United Shoe Machinery Oo. 
is apt to have some trouble right away. 

Mr. Florsheim. You know it would be practically impossible to 
run a factory here on foreign machinery unless that foreign machin- 
ery company has a market for its stuff, because it could not afford 
to run an office here and place a man over here and keep a full line 
of supplies over here and maintain the necessary office and operating 
force for one or two companies. It would have to have a business, 
and under the present conditions they could not establish any busi- 
ness. There is no business here for them. 

Senator Bailey. I can understand that. 

Mr. Florsheim. We did attempt to buy tile Plant Line, and it 
was sold, While we were negotiating with them it was bought out 
-by other parties. 

Senator Bailey. You were trying to make a hard bargain ? 
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Mr. Florsheim. No; not a hard bargain. It was a pretty hard 
matter to raise a couplfe of million dollars in a short time. 

Senator BAII4EY. You saved that much by repealing the duty on 
hides. 

Mr. Florsheim. Where is it, Senator? I have not found it. 

Senator Bailey. The Government has certainly lost it. 

Mr. Florsheim. The people have got it. 

Senator Bailey. I will ask you to file your price list. 

Mr. Florsheim. Here is an example of that : I went to a shoe store 
this morning, one of the biggest merchants in town. In the year 
1907 he bought a split brogan — I can get you the bill for that, if you 
desire it — and he paid $1.15 a pair for them. That is a split work- 
man's shoe. That same shoe he bought in 1911 for 90 cents. That 
is a difference of 25 cents a pair. 

Senator Clark. I wonder if the retail shoe men have got a com- 
bination, too? 

Mr. Florsheim. I could not say, but I presume that he is selling 
them for less than what he did in 1907. I do not think we can be 
accountable in every way for what a retailer sells his goods for or 
what profit he makes. 

Senator Bailey. It has not reached the people; the retailers may 
buy some grades of shoes for less, but that is due to another cause. 

Mr. Florsheim. The people have got it in the last analysis. 

Senator Clark. That is probably because it costs so much more to 
transact business to-day than it did a few years ago. 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes, sir. 

Senator Clark. Because we are paying more for shoes to-day than 
two or three years ago. 

Mr. Florsheim. I do not think that is so. 

Senator Bailey. Do you mean to tell me that the difference in the 
manufacturing cost of those brogans, as between a duty-paid hide at 
the rate of 15 per cent, and a duty-free hide 

Mr. Florsheim. That would depend entirely on the fluctuations of 
the market, as you well know, Senators. 

Senator Bailey. The difference if hides were worth $3 would be 
more than if they were worth $1. I perfectly understand that. 

Mr. Florsheim. Not necessarily. 

Senator Bailey. But the question I ask is : What is the difference 
in the manufacturing cost of a pair of shoes like that when they are 
made out of duty-free hides, and of duty-paid hides, at the rate of 
15 per cent 

Mr. Florsheim. At what particular time? The supply and de- 
mand, or quantity of shoes used, out of certain kinds of animals — 
all those things have got to be figured. 

Senator Bailey. I have not been able to make myself understood. 
I have named the kind of shoes you read about. 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes. 

Senator Bailey, I ask you what is the difference in the cost of 
producing that shoe when you made it out of the duty-paid hide at 
the rate of 15 per cent, and the duty-free hide ? 

Mr. Florsheim. You will have to ask the tanner to give you the 
answer, of course. I will show you wherein the question is some- 
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what inaccurate and does not convey what you intend it should. 
For instance, the split brogan that I referred to — there may have 
been a great demand for splits made out of cattle hide at one time ; 
necessarily the price of splits advanced, and the price of hides ad- 
vanced, and then again tnere will be a slack in the demand. The 
people may demand a shoe made out of goat skin or kangaroo or 
something like that, and necessarily the price recedes. 

Senator Bailey. My question is perfectly accurate. Here is a hide 
with a duty paid at 15 per cent. Here is another of the same weight 
and quality without any duty. Now, my question is, What is the 
difference m the cost of manufacturing? 

Mr. Florsheim. We will say that there are 2 pounds of hide in that 
particular shoe. 

Senator Bailey. How much? 

Mr. FiiORSHEiM. We will say it takes 2 pounds of hide to make 
that particular shoe, and the price was 15 cents a pound. If the cost 
of that hide is 15 cents and the duty was 15 per cent, it would amount 
to 2£ cents a pound, or close to 5 cents a pair. Now, on this par- 
ticular shoe I should judge it would amount to about 6 or 7 cents a 
pair, because it is mostly heavy cattle hide and it is split. You will 
have to figure that out, also. 

Senator Bailey. You have never answered my question, and yet 
you say that explains a reduction of 25 cents a pair in the price of 
shoes. You could not expect us to accept that? 

Mr. Florsheim. Oh, yes; because the price of hides in this coun- 
try has fallen. 

Senator Bailey. That is right, the price of hides has fallen. 

Mr. Florsheim. Let me tell you, the farmer is getting just as much 
for it. 

Senator Bailey. You can not convince the farmers of that. 

Mr. Florsheim. They are not complaining because hides went uj) — 
they are fluctuated, the prices went up. There was a world price 
established, and they have been up since hides were free, and they 
are down now. 

Senator Bailey. Now, you are mistaken about them being up. 
We have nearly doubled our importations of hides under that free- 
hide provision. 

Mr. Florsheim. Hides have been higher in price than before the 
duty was taken off. 

Senator Bailey. For a short time. 

Mr. Florsheim. They were higher. 

Senator Bailey. For a short time. That only proves that there 
are other elements of price than the tariff. Nobody that understands 
the question doubts that. 

Mr. D'Oench. The supply and demand fixes that. 

Senator Bailey. Now, what I am trying to do is to fix that one 
element and its relation to price, and the truth of that is that the 
average price of shoes made out of a duty-free hide as compared 
with a duty-paid hide at the rate of 15 per cent is less than 5 cents 
a pair ; that is the difference in the cost or manufacturing. 

Senator Stone. In other words, if the tax on the hide in the pair 
of shoes were five cents, and he is reducing that pair of shoes to 25 
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cents less than when the hides were taxed, then,' manifestly, that total 
reduction is not due to the tariff. 

Senator Smoot. Evidently, what he says is true in relation to the 
advance in hides, assuming the tariff was off. The reason of that is, 
that the world outside, not being bound with that 15 per cent we 
took off, they took all that 15 per cent and a little more. 

Senator Bailey. It is absolutely true that the reduction of the duty 
can not produce any effect beyond that amount. I can not quite 
understand how you can come here at one Congress and demand a 
repeal of the 15 per cent duty on hides out of which the Government 
collected a net revenue of more than $2,000,000, and then come back 
here at the next Congress and complain about the repeal of the duty 
on shoes out of which the Government collected less than $30,000. 

Mr. D'Oench. Those are two different propositions, Senator. 

Senator Bailey. One is me and the other is you. [Laughter.] 

Mr. D'Oench. Not in that way. 

Senator Bailey. One you pay to the Government and tine other 
your customer pays you. 

Mr. D'Oench. We suffer a reduction of from 25 to 10 and 15 per 
cent. - r — — 

Senator Bailey. You sought a repeal of the duty on hides! 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes, sir; undoubtedly. 

Senator Bailey. You did that of course thinking it would be to 
your advantage. I do not complain about that. Nearly everybody 
presents his own side of the case, and leaves us to decide what is just 
and fair. 

Senator Clark. I was not on the Finance Committee at that time, 
but it was pretty generally understood that the shoe men said that if 
you would give them free hides they would stand the reduction of the 
duty on the manufactured article. 

Senator Bailey. They said they would not protest against the re- 
moval of all the duty. We did not have hearings. The majority 
probably had some executive sessions, I think, and probably conferred 
with these gentlemen. I heard a statement of that kind, I know. 

Senator Smoot. The statement was made. 

Senator Simmons. My understanding is that they retracted their 
statement over in the House. 

Senator Smoot. Yes ; they did. 

Mr. D'Oench. We heard the rumors, but we were unable to trace 
them. 

Senator Gallinger. The first statement was that they would get 
along without the duty, and afterwards they said they were mistaken. 

Senator Smoot. Mr. Jones told me they could live under free hides 
if the duty on shoes was not disturbed. 

Senator Bailey. Who is Mr. Jones ? 

Senator Smoot. He stands at the head of the New England Shoe 
Manufacturers' Association; but after that he withdrew that state* 
ment and said that his associates were of a different opinion, and 
therefore he did not want me to hold him responsible. 

Senator Bailey. It means that after they got the country wrought 
up by that kind of an argument to the point of free hides, then they 
withdrew it. 
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Senator Stone. It means, too, that after Mr. Jones made that state- 
ment and went back to Massachusetts he was called down by the 
Manufacturers' Association, an association that is concerned in manu- 
factures of many kinds, that to put shoes on the free list, a great 
industry like that, would be a very strong argument for breaking ia 
on other lines of industry, and their persuasion was so potent that he 
came back and corrected himself. 

Senator Bailby. Is that a guess? Can you prove it? 

Senator Gallikger. I think it is proper for some of us to say, who 
have knowledge of the New England situation, that Mr. Jones stood 
alone in making that statement ; the manufacturers in my State never 
admitted that they could live under free hides. 

Senator Whxiams. I think the Senator is mistaken, if I am not 
mistaken. 

Senator Gallinger. I was speaking from my personal knowledge 
of the manufacturers of New England. 

Senator Williams. I am quoting an ex-governor of your State, 
Gov. Douglas, who said that we could take the world's market with 
free hides and free shoes. He must be a mighty good man, because 
he is a Democrat. 

Senator Bailey. He is of Massachusetts, and when he got free 
hides he said: "We are not going to have a cheaper shoe, but a 
better one." 

Mr. Florsheim. There was not a western manufacturer at any 
time, in any statement to either the Finance Committee, the Ways 
and Means Committee, or to the President, or to any Senator, any 
authorized statement, that if we got free hides, shoes would go on the 
free list, because it would have i>een absurd for him to have made 
such a statement ; and it was not made, and the eastern manufacturers 
and the western manufacturers, at a joint meeting which we held at 
the Willard Hotel, the figures were given which practically con- 
vinced anybody who had any doubt about it that free shoes meant 
we would get out of business. 

Senator Bailey. You think you could not put the farmer out of 
business because he could not close up ? 

Mr. Florsheim. I am not deciding any question of state. I d© 
not know anything about those things. I can tell about the shoe 
business, and that is all. 

Senator Heyburn. If they put you out of business, who would take 
your place in the manufacturing of shoes ? 

Mr. Florsheim. It seems to me if you put us on the free list the 
fellows in England will put us out of business. 

Senator Heyburn. Would they ? 

Mr. Florsheim. It looks so to us. 

Senator Simmons. Let us see about that. How is it, then, that you 
are able to get such a hold upon the English market with your shoes ? 
You said a while ago you were selling to England about $3,000,009 
of shoes. 

Mr. Florsheim. You gentlemen get a lot of figures together, and 
they are not analyzed. 

Senator Simmons. Analyze that for me. 

Mr. Florsheim. I am trying to. In the first place, the figures as 
to Great Britain are misleading. It does not mean that all these 
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shoes, $2,500,000, go to England, but it does mean that the $2,500,000 
worth of shoes go some to the West Indies, some to South Africa, 
some to Australia, and they are distributed around the world in the 
English colonies. I do not know whether that includes Canada 
pr not. % 

Senator Hbybubn. You are speaking of exports or imports? 

Mr. Florsheim. Take it in Cuba, our exports have jumped won- 
derfully. During this winter we made an investigation of the mat- 
ter, and we found out that we had a preferential duty of 25 per cent. 
Naturally that gave us quite an advantage. 

Senator Simmons. You say that those figures showing $2,000,000 
of exports to England, France, and Germany are misleading because 
they simply go through that channel to some other foreign market? 

Mr. Florsheim. Some of them, and some of them are shipped 
direct to foreign colonies of Great Britain and are put in the exports 
©f Great Britain. 

Senator Simmons. Then this $11,000,000 or $13,000,000 of exports 
are sold in the markets of the world ? 
* Mr. Florsheim. Yes. 

Senator Simmons. And whether they are sold in England or sold 
in Germany, if they are sold in the markets of the world, don't you 
iave to compete with English and German shoes? 

Mr. Florsheim. To a certain extent, yes; and to a certain ex- 
tent, no. 

Senator Simmons. You do meet that competition to the extent of 
about $13,000,000 a vear, do you not? 

. Mr. Florsheim. &o. If we have a preferential duty to Cuba of 
25 per cent, we do not meet that competition directly. We have a 
preferential of 25 per cent, which enables us to do business with 
Cuba, due to that advantage. 

Senator Simmons. Leave Cuba out. 

Mr. Florsheim. All right; let us go a little further and take 
Mexico. We ship about $1,000,000 worth of stuff. I believe, into 
Mexico. We naturally have an advantage, because of the great 
many Americans living there, and we have a contiguous country 
which is pretty close to us. We can send traveling men to Mexico 
the same as to California, and it does not take as long, really. 

Senator Williams. Let us get back to the shoes sold to Great 
Britain — Great Britain or the British colonies. Do you know how 
much was sold to South Africa ? 

Mr. Florsheim. No, sir. Those are figures which it is pretty 
hard to keep in one's mind. 

Senator Smoot. Is it not a fact that a great many of the shoes 
that you sold to England, Germany, Austria, and France, particu- 
larly, are sold on the style of the shoes ? 

Mr. Florsheim. Certainly. They are not competitive so far as 
shoes are concerned. They are merely sold because certain people 
prefer the American fashions. There is no doubt about that. 

Senator Simmons. Fashions of America ? 

Mr. Florsheim. The American fashion or style. You know we 
have extreme styles here, and some people like them and some do not. 

Senator Smoot. Every American, I suppose, in England and 
France and Germany wears American shoes? 
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Mr. Florsheim. Generally; and the few rich people over there 
that want some extreme styles. 

Senator McCtjmber. Tell me why England can not cater to the 
trade as well as we can. 

Mr. Florsheim. That is easily answered. They have not got into 
the market. If they had a market where they could develop their 
manufacturing the way we have, and if you will permit them to get 
their shoes into this country so they can develop their manufacturing 
as we have developed ours here, then they will do just exactly as 
much as we do and have the advantage of cheaper labor and other 
advantages. The manufacturing business has got to be developed, 
and if you can specialize, as American manufacturers can, owing to 
the very large markets for one particular style of shoe, the manu- 
facturer naturally can do a big business and get his manufacturing 
costs pretty low. 

Senator McCtjmber. How much do they sell in England? 

Mr. Florsheim. About $2,000,000 a year. 

Senator McCumber. Is not that a sufficient quantity to justify a 
department in shoe manufacturing such as would cater to that par- 
ticular element that desires those shoes ? 

Mr. Florsheim. I do not think so. Let me analyze that. It con- 
sists of men's, women's misses', children's, boys', and youths', shoes, 
and some other kinds. Now, you subdivide that $2,000,000 into those 
different kinds of shoes, all extreme styles, that they could not do 
anything with in England; it would not pay an English manufac- 
turer to make those styles. That follows with the American manu- 
facturer. There are certain styles demanded in England, or, we will 
say. South America or Cuba, for instance, which I happened to 
notice when I was over there this season, a certain fancy shape. If 
we would make them, we could sell more of them in Cuba, but on 
account of this small demand for them, the expense of putting in the 
lasts and the shapes and the cappings and the wastes because we 
could not use them right along, it would hardly pay us to put them 
in; though the Spanish manufacturer, notwithstanding the 25 per 
cent preferential we have, is selling those shoes in Cuba. 

Senator Heyburn. Are any of those special classes of shoes made 
out of hides which were dutiable hides under the Dingley bill; 
weren't they made of the skins 

Mr. Florsheim. No; sole leather — that is used in all kinds of 
shoes — that was dutiable. 

Senator Heyburn. All sole leather? 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes; all hides that were used to make sole leather 
were dutiable. 

Senator Heyburn. The uppers? 

Mr. Florsheim. Not entirely; certain kinds of uppers were and 
some kinds were not. 

Senator Simmons. Are you making money on your foreign shoe 
trade— that $13,000,000 of export shoes? 

Mr. Florsheim. We are, so far as I know, and my observation is 
reasonably good. We get the same price over there that we get in 
this country. 

Senator Simmons. You are making money? 
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Mr. Florsheim. Some money, according to the last statistics, I 
believe. 

Senator Simmons. Is that a profitable business — the shoes that you 
sell abroad; do you sell them at a profit? 

Mr. Florsheim. We sell them for the same prices precisely that 
we sell them for in this country, but each house would have to answer 
for itself whether it has a profit, because the business is not large 
enough to warrant anybody in making any great profit. If you have 
$350,000,000 of shoe business, manufacturing ana exporting, and a 
paltry 3 j>er cent of these different kinds of goods, which is a very 
small business when analyzed, you know — our export business is 
magnified on paper, but it aoes not amount to anything in proportion 
to the enormity of the industry. At least it does not appear to me 
that way. 

Senator Simmons. You say you sell at the same price! 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes. 

Senator Simmons. You think that the profit is a reasonable profit ? 

Mr. Florsheim. Sure. We would not sell them if we did not 
think so. 

Senator Stone. I understood you to say that no western manu- 
facturer of shoes favored free shoes during the time the Fayne- 
Aldrich bill was before Congress. Mr. Florsheim seems to be a 
very well-informed manufacturer of shoes, and I would like at this 
point to put into the record a few extracts from both eastern and 
western manufacturers and ask his opinion as to the truth of the 
statements made. I will put in a letter which appeared in the hearing 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House, November 28, 
1908, page 6862, dated Lynn, Mass., November 24. 

Hon. Sebeno E. Payne, 

Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C: 

As probably the largest manufacturers of women's fine shoes in the world, 
the Sorosis Shoe Co. desires to go on record as declaring the present tariff o» 
certain shoes that we manufacture wholly unnecessary to our success and a 
distinct injustice to the consuming public. We favor the complete abolition 
of this tariff, welcoming the competition of the world. We should be glad, at 
the convenience of the Ways and Means Committee, to present arguments for 
the removal of the duty on boots and shoes like those of our own manufacture. 

* 

A. B. Little & Co. 

Here is what Gov. Douglas said when he addressed the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Roosevelt, urging free hides, and intended to influence the 
president in securing free hides. He says : 

Take away the duties that prevent us from obtaining leather at the same 
prices paid by our foreign competitors and we will not only hold our own 
markets, with or without a duty, but we will invade foreign markets, at good 
wages to our boot and shoe workers. 

Now, here is what Mr. Jones, who has been referred to, said before 
the Ways and Means Committee, November 28, 1908 : 

Mr. Cochran. Surely if we import hardly any shoes now under these onerous 
conditions, it is not likely that under better conditions we will import less. 

Mr. Jones. It is less likely. 

Mr. Cochran. I assume, then, it is your opinion that the giving of free raw 
material would enable you to take your chances without protection. 

Mr. Jones. I am glad to say that I am on record in a statement made several 
years ago to the effect that I should be glad to see shoes absolutely free, if all 
the leather and other materials were free. The New England Shoe and Leather 
ociation was united in that view at that time. 
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By the way, I received a letter from my friend, Mr. D'Oench, who 
is now before the committee, dated April 5, 1909, in which he says : 

Especially do I want to call your attention to the testimony of Mr. Charles 
H. Jones, of Boston, Mass., pages 2452 to 2463. Mr. Jones Is the president of 
the Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co., of Boston, Mass. He has made a thor- 
ough study of this subject, and his testimony Is, I think, usually concise* 
dear; and Instructive. 

Now, so much for the eastern people; a word about the western 
people. 

Senator Simmons. What is the date of that letter you just read? 

Senator Stone. I gave it ; April 5, 1909. 

I have a letter here — these are some letters that I have taken out 
of a lot of files that I kept of communications sent to me while the 
bill of 1909 was pending in the Senate, and when they were trying to 
get free hides. 

Senator Gaixikger. It will be observed that Mr. Jones specifies all 
articles entering into the manufacture of shoes as well as leather. 

Senator Stone. That is the language of his letter. Here is a letter 
from Hannibal, Mo., April 24, 1909 : 

Hon. William J. Stoke, 

Washtojrton, Z). ft 

Deab Sib: We acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 15th and note your 
question as to placing shoes on the free list. We see no reason why shoes 
should not be placed on the free list if hides are, as we are certain that America 
can compete with any other nation in any line. 

Thanking you for the consideration you have given our letter and trusting 
you will be able to vote as we have suggested, we remain, 
Yours, truly, 

Hannibal Shoe Company. 
Thomas' J. Cousins, 

President. 

Mr. Johnson. I would like to ask who that letter was from? 

Senator Stone. The Hannibal Shoe Co. 

Mr. Johnson. I think they are already out of business. 

Senator Stone. Did they go out of business because of free hides? 

Mr. Johnson. I do not know the special reason. I guess they went 
out of business because they did not find it profitable. 

Senator Stone. It was a shoe-manufacturing concern. 

I have a letter here from the Wolfe Bros. Shoe Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, dated March 29, 1909 : 

Senator William J. Stone, 

Washington, Z>. O, 

Deab Sib : As one of the largest manufacturers of shoes in the country, we 
urge you to lend your influence to place shoes on the free list 

The American manufacturer needs no protection. With free hides and cheap 
raw materials the American shoemaker can shoe the world. 
Very respectfully, 

The Wolfe Bbothebs Shoe Oo. 
It. F. Wolfe, President. 

Now, while we are on that point, let me call your attention to 
another thing — not free shoes, but cheaper shoes. Mr. Jackson John- 
son [laughter], of Roberts, Johnson & Kand Shoe Co., made a speech 
before the President of the United States — I have not the exact date, 
but this speech was filed with the Ways and Means Committee by 
Mr. Jones, as can be seen at page 6845, as follows. I read this ex- 
tract from it: 

If hides were on the free list, the cost of heavy shoes worn by farmers and 
wage earners would be greatly decreased and our exportation of such products 
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would be greatly increased. With our great resources for tanning and finish- 
ing hides we could place our products into the new markets cheaper than any 
other country in the world. 

And here is what a manufacturer of leather, had to say to the Ways 
and Means Committee: 

Elisha W. Cobb, of Boston, manufacturer of leather, said to the committee : 

Mr. McOall. Now, Mr. Cobb, what do you think about the effect on making 
upper leather in this country of putting upper leather on the free list? 

Mr. Cobb. Answering your question, I should say that if I can buy my hides 
on the free list I think the American upper-leather tanner can beat the world 
out. 

Mr. Dalzell. Without a duty? 

Mr. Cobb. Without a duty. 

The Brown Shoe Co. is a St. Louis concern, and a large one. Mr. 
George W. Brown, president of that company, and a very excellent 
man, addressed- a letter to Senator Theodore E. Burton on June 24, 
1909, and inclosed to him some resolutions, which he very heartily 
indorsed — or rather it was a telegram — and I will read just a line 
from it. He savs : 

Shoes are materially higher to-day in consequence of the increased cost of 
leather caused by the present tariff on hides. 

The high price of shoes ; according to Mr. Brown, was due largely 
to the tariff on hides, which he was urging us here to take off. At 
that time you shoe manufacturers and tanners and your associations, 
or two associations acting jointly, established at Washington a bureau 
in charge of Mr. A. H. Lockwood, to furnish literature and argu- 
ment to Members of Congress in favor of removing the hide duty. 

Senator Clark. I was wondering where this all came from. 

SenatorSTONE. This [indicating] came from that bureau. Here is 
what I read from one of the printed arguments sent to me : 

Granted, for sake of argument, that the farmer gains by the imposition of 
this duty, the added cost of the shoes worn by his family, to say nothing of the 
added cost of his harness, buggy, and other leathers, more than offsets any 
possible gain derived from the high duty. 

Mr. Florsheim. That is correct, and we can prove it. 

Senator Stone. Mr. D'Oench wrote to me saying that if we aver- 
age five members to a farmer's family, the extra expense to him by 
reason of the tariff on shoes, harness, and other leather goods 
amounted to a good deal more than the $2.25 which the farmer, it was 
claimed, received from the tariff. 

Here is a letter of like effect from Mr. E. B. Price, a banker of 
Columbia, Mo., who was interested in shoe manufacturing. He says 
in his letter to me : 

Of course the burden ultimately falls on the consumer who buys the shoes. 
Men who wear shoes would prefer to have the raw material admitted free, so 
as to enable them to get their shoes at the minimum. 

Mr. Florsheim. I can answer that. 

Senator Bailey. Which they did not do when we took the duty 
off the raw material. 

Senator Stone. I wish to read just one additional brief extract 
from a letter, also from my good friend, Mr. D'Oench, urging me 
to vote for free hides. He convinced me, and convinced a lot of us, 
that we ought to have free hides. 

We do most sincerely hope you will stand by good, old-fashioned Democratic 
doctrine [laughter] and vote and work to put hides on the free list. 
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Senator Clark. That u Democratic doctrine " appeals to Mr. Stone 
more than anything else. 

Mr. D'Oench. I am not here to apologize for that, Senator. 

Senator Stone. I would like to say that it occurred to me at that 
time, and it does now, that it was good Democratic doctrine to put 
hides on the free list, and particularly in the face of all these letters 
and other statements of like character ; that it was a good Democratic 
policy to put hides on the free list. 

Mr. D'Oench. Would you permit me to say a word ? 

Senator Stone. I would li£e to ask if you shoe men and tanners 
are not rather changing your position ? 

Mr. Florsheim. Not a bit of it. 

Senator Stone. Most people think that the tariff is a bad thing 
when it is levied on what they buy, and a pretty good thing when 
it is levied on what they make themselves. You thought it was a 
bad thing when levied on hides, but a good thing when levied on 
shoes. 

Mr. D'Oench. Will you permit me to say a word ? 

Senator Stone. Yes ; so we may have your views. 

Mr. D'Oench. I wish to say this, Senator, that if we have free 
hides and free materials that go into the manufacture of shoes, and 
we are exempted from this royalty — I can only speak for myself — I 
believe we would have no difficulty with free shoes. 

Mr. Florsheim. Oh, no. 

Senator Stone. You don't agree to that? 

Mr. Florsheim. Let me answer that. There is no particular sig- 
nificance to this letter, because we are a good deal like the Democratic 
or Republican Party. We do not always all agree. Some men have 
different views and insist upon having them. But it does not follow 
that they are necessarily right or wrong, or that they have not a right 
to their own opinions, but, speaking for the trade as a whole, I do 
not think you have a right to take an individual opinion and say that 
that should rule or tell the Senator what is right and what is wrong. 

Senator Clark. But, Mr. Florsheim, when you gentlemen your- 
selves who are engaged in the same line of business and are representa- 
tives of great individual concerns in that business differ among your- 
selves, how can you expect us poor laymen to act intelligently at all 
times ? 

Mr. Florsheim. We do not differ. You have to take the opinion 
of the majority ; but individuals may differ. That is human nature. 
But let us take these statements, if you will pardon me. 

Senator Clark. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Florsheim. In the first place, the Senator evidently forgets 
that there are three gentlemen in this room, two in St. Louis, and one 
in Chicago, who do more business in the aggregate in a year than all 
the exportation of American shoes. That is to say, they do over 
$13,000,000 worth of business in a year — two houses in St. Louis and 
one in Chicago. So you can see what a small proportion the export 
business is when one house can sell more goods in this country than 
the whole Nation can export. 

So far as the Lynn letter was concerned, that was simply a very 
smart advertising dodge that he telegraphed to the Ways and Means 
Committee. It was heralded all over the country, and it gave him a 
little bit of publicity, and I do not believe it had any foundation be- 
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yond the feeling that he would get the publicity and free advertising 
which he did get. 

And it did very good work for him in that direction. But these 
statements, which were made by some of these gentlemen in some 
of these letters, do not in any way represent the opinion of the 
majority of the shoe manufacturers of this country, and the state- 
ments that were made regarding free hides — that shoes would be 
lower in case hides were put on the free list — is verified by the price 
of shoes to-day. In fact, as I told you gentlemen a few minutes 
ago, the retail shoe dealer, Mr. Hahn, who I understand is the 
largest retail shoe dealer in the city of Washington, whom I just 
left two hours ago, showed me a bill for a shoe which he purchased 
in 1911 at 90 cents; and the same shoe in 1907 was $1.15, made by 
the same house and the same quality. That is a difference of 25 cents 
a pair. We certainly feel that our statement that shoes would be 
lower — that the manufacturer would sell shoes for less money — has 
been verified. 

Senator Simmons. Do you think that one instance proves that; 
why don't you come to the average price? 

Mr. Flobsheim. I will say, in speaking for the gentlemen here, 
every one of us in comparing selling prices have admitted that 
shoes are being sold for less to-day by each one of our houses than 
they were two or three or four years ago. 

Senator Simmons. Is that less than they were immediately before 
the new law went into effect? 

Mr. Flobsheim. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. Are they less now than they were? 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. In 1908 and 1909? 

Mr. Flobsheim. No, I think that there is still — I think they are 
sold for less to-day than they were in 1910, and for less to-day than 
thev were in 1907 and 1908. 

Senator Bailey. Would not that be due to the fact that they re- 
duced the tariff on shoes 15 per cent instead of the repeal of the tariff 
on hides? 

Mr. Flobsheim. Do you think the price of American shoes would 
be fixed to a very great extent by the small importations we have 
had up to this time ? Why, possibly they do have some effect, but the 
importations have not been large enough as yet. 

Senator Bailey. You have put down the price to keep them out. 
Now you tell us the repeal of 10 per cent duty will break up your 
business. If that is true, then undoubtedly the reduction of the duty 
to the extent of 15 per cent, which was a reduction of three-fifths, 
would compel you to put down your price. 

Mr. Flobsheim. Not at all. Let me answer that question. 

Senator Bailey. Then it won't compel you to put it down if you 
take the other 10 per cent off? 

Mr. Flobsheim. The way it appears to me as a business man is this : 
As long as the shoe business has internal competition between 1,900 
shoe manufacturers doing business and about 2,500 men jobbing shoes 
in addition to that, necessarily we cut the profit as low as competi- 
tion conditions will permit. We are actually competitors against 
each other. And the American people are getting more value for 

"*r shoe money than, I believe, any other staple commodity made 
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in this country to-day. Why this particular industry should be put 
up as a mark I am at a loss to understand, because the duty of 10 and 
15 per cent can almost be called no duty. It is the smallest duty on 
any bit of wearing apparel or a similar class of merchandise in this 
country t&-day. 

Senator Bailey. That is true; but that does not answer the sug- 
gestion I made. You are here now telling us that if we repeal the 
existing duty of 10 per cent it would subject you to a foreign compe- 
tition that will practically put you out of business. Yet you ask us 
to believe that a reduction of the duty from 25 per cent to 10 per ce&t 
did not require you to reduce the price of your goods in order to 
escape foreign competition. 

Mr. Florsheim. You are trying to convince me — I will admit that 
the duty taken off of hides reduced the price of those Shoes. We 
could not have taken off the duty if you had not taken the duty off 
of the hides, but when you did that you gave us a compensating bene- 
fit. Of course, the people got the benefit of it. 

Senator Bailey. You will excuse me for saying that it is absurd 
for you to tell me that when you reduced your cost of production 5 
cents a pair you reduced your selling price 25 cents a pair. I know 
better than that and so does everybody else. You do not pay much 
of a compliment to the intelligence oi the committee when you ask 
us to believe that. 

Mr. Florsheim. I have not asked you to believe that. 

Senator Bailey. Then you ought not to state it if you do not ask 
us to believe that it was the abolition of the duty on hides that put 
down the price of shoes. 

Mr. Florsheim. I say that again. 

Senator Bailey. I know, and so does every man on this commit- 
tee, know, that the duty on each commodity, so far as it affects the 
selling price at all, affects the selling price of that commodity. The 
duty on hides does not affect the selling price of shoes. It anects the 
cost of producing them, but the selling price of shoes is determined 
by other and competitive conditions, and we could give you your 
hides not only without a duty, but without any price, and still you 
would sell your shoes for as much as you could get, competitive con- 
ditions considered. 

Mr. Florsheim. Not necessarily. 

Senator Bailey. Yes; necessarily; and if an alteration in any 
duty affected the price of shoes, it would be a reduction of the duty 
on shoes. The repeal of the duty on hides affected the price of hides, 
and you say yourself it reduced the price so far as to enable you to 
reduce the price of shoes ; but, then, if repealing the duty of 15 per 
cent on hides reduced the price of hides, undoubtedly the reduction 
of the duty on shoes from 25 per cent to 10 per cent would reduce 
the price of shoes. 

Mr. Florsheim. Both together knitted. 

Senator Bailey. If we had not abolished the duty on hides but 
reduced the duty on shoes 15 per cent you would have to reduce the 
price. 

Mr. Florsheim. That is to say, if you left the duty on hides and 
reduced it on shoes we would not only have had to reduce the price — 
we would have had to get out of business. 

Senator Bailey. Hardly get out of business. 
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Mr. Florsheim. That is what we were asking yon 

Senator Bailky. Ton would hardly have to get out of business 
when the whole reduction in the cost fen- manufacturing a pair of 
shoes coming from a repeal of the duty on hides is 5 cents a pair, and 
you, by your own statement, have reduced the selling price 25 cents a 
pair. 

Mr. Florsheim. You won't let me finish my reasons for that. 
The 15 ner cent on hides — if it takes 2 pounds of leather, it takes 5 
cents on. On account of the quantity of hides in the market, the 
decline of the price of the raw hides may be very material and in 
that way make up the difference. 

Senator Bailey. I understand, but that relation would still exist 
between the hide, whatever its price, without a duty, and the hide, 
whatever its price, with a duty. 

Mr. Florsheim. It could amount to a great deal. For instance, it 
absolutely dominates the situation. 

Senator Lodge. After the passing of the tariff bill in 1909, did 
hides advance? 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes. 

Senator Lodge. They continued to advance during January? 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes. 

Senator Lodge. Since January, 1910, have they declined? 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes, they have been declining; they are not de- 
clining now. 

Senator Lodge. What I want to get at is that immediately after 
the repeal of the duty the price of hides advanced? 

Mr. Florsheim. i es, sir; very substantially. 

Senator Lodge. And they continued to advance until January, 
1910, as I remember ; and last spring declined, and the world's price 
of hides has declined ever since. 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lodge. Would not the decline in the world's price of hides 
have an effect on your cost of manufacturing? 

Mr. Florsheim. That is what I have been trying to convey, 
Senator. 

Senator Bailey. The first price is now the American price plus 
the cost of bringing them in, but before you took the duty off, the 
American price of hides was the world's price of hides plus the cost 
of bringing them here, plus the duty. 

Senator Williams. Plus something else. 

Mr. Florsheim. The price was the European price with about 18 
per cent added, which went into the packers' pockets. That makes 
the price of hides. The packers took that 15 to 18 per cent. 

Senator Bailey. When you say that the packer got it all, you are 
speaking right in the face of the experience of every man who sells 
hides and you are talking to men who know something about the 
price of hides. 

Senator Williams. I want to ask a question, following up the 
suggestion you made. Taking the duty off of hides enabled the 
hides to be imported into the United States just that much cheaper. 
That is true, is it not ? 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes. 
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Senator Williams. Now, in addition to that, is not this a fact, that 
it broke up the private control by the packers of the American hide 
market? 

Mr. Florsheim. Absolutely j it broke up a domination of the 
packers controlling the domestic market. 

Senator Williams. In two ways : First, by enabling the product to 
be imported without the duty, and secondly, by disenabling the 
Packers 5 Trust to combine and control the market. 

Senator Bailey. Do you know what per cent of the hides what you 
call the Packers' Trust controlled ? 

Mr. Florsheim. It has been variously estimated, and I do not 
know. 

Senator Williams. About enough to fix the price generally. 

Senator Bailey. About how much ? 

Senator Williams. About enough to fix the price generally. 

Mr. Florsheim. Absolutely. Particularly the heavy hides. They 
control a much greater percentage of them than of the light hides. 
Let me tell you there is nobody that can answer that question. 

Senator Bailey. Between 40 and 45 per cent. 

Mr. Florsheim. In the first place, Senator, you will admit that 
these large packers 'own many packing establishments under other 
names that we know nothing about? 

Senator Bailey. I do not laiow that. 

Mr. Florsheim. I do. I can mention some of them, if necessary. 

Senator Stone. It was claimed, with a good deal 01 color of truth, 
at least, that the packers owned over 40 per cent of the tanneries oi 
the United States at the time this bill was passed. 

Senator Bailey. If that is true, then they wanted free hides. 

Mr. Florsheim. Why should they want free hides? Obviously not, 
I think. The fact is, they wanted to keep the price of hides up to the 
price the hides had been and kill the independent tannery. It was 
just the inversion of that. 

Senator Clark. The only tanner in the Senate wanted free hides. 

Senator Bailey. As a matter of fact, if they were the tanneries 
that wanted free hides, their interest as a seller of hides might be one 
way, and their interest as a buyer of hides be the other way. Of 
course, all tanneries want free hides. 

Mr. Florsheim. The object of the free hides feature was — that 
ought to be explained to you in the last analysis. 

Senator Bailey. It has been explained many a time. 

Mr. Florsheim. Not in that sense. If we pay more for our hides 
and our leather and you people keep the cluty on the shoes high 
enough, we can still go ahead and do business, but the packer was 
gradually controlling the hide market, and he was gradually con- 
trolling the leather market, and he was closing up the avenues of 
free purchases, and in a few years he would have dominated the shoe 
factories. 

Senator Bailey. Don't you know, as a matter of fact, that the 
packers control the market less to-day and two years ago than they 
did four years and before that? 

Mr. Florsheim. The hide market ? 

Senator Bailey. Both the hide and the cattle markets. 
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Mr. Flohsheim. They do not control the hide market since the 
duty was taken off. 

Senator Bailey. I mean the American markets, both the hide and 
the cattle market, that they control it less — I brought the attorney of 
the American Cattle Raisers' Association in here a while ago to try 
to arrange a hearing, and he has filed a brief with the committee over 
in the House, speaking for the cattle raisers of America, and lie was 
opposed to the repeal of the duty on hides, and I hardly think there 
is a stouter opponent of the Beef Trust in the United States than he 
is, and I assume that he understood what he was talking about when 
he contended that it was not the Beef Trust, but the people who sold 
the cattle, who suffered. Of course, the Beef Trust, so far as it can 
control the whole of it, controls the whole as well as any part, and 
consequently if the Beef Trust sold its hides for less it would give that 
much less for the steers that wore the hides. 

Mr. Flohsheim. I never could follow that. 

Senator Bailey. In other words, that applies to everything but 
shoes. 

Mr. Florsheim. No ; it does not. 

Senator Bailey. Taking the tariff off amounts to nothing, except 
wherein you apply it to shoes. 

Mr. Flohsheim. You can not take that broad question and answer 
it, but here the price is fixed by the export price entirely and the 
packer will not pay any more. 

Senator Bailey. That is nonsense. They only export a certain 
class of cattle. 

Mr. Flohsheim. That fixes the world price. 

Senator Bailey. It does not anything of the kind. The price 
.padd in ervery market in the world, the price of cattle. Oattle are 
not 'like wheat or cotton. You can not export anything but two 
classes — the «very best and *the very worst. One goe c to 'England on 
the hoof frequently and the other in a can. One is the very best 
<and the other the very cheapest. You can take a steer that weighs 
1*400 ipounds that is 5 years old and he will bring 4 cents a pound. 
You take a l*400-pouna steer that is 3 years old and he will bring 
6 cents a pound. It does not go by pound ; it goes by quality and 
age and the method of packing. 

STATEMENT OF WILLIAM D'OENOH, JR.— Resumed. 

Mr. D'Oenoh. May I be permitted to finish my little story? I 
have been an interested listener here to this argument, but I would 
like to get through. I have not very much more. I only want to 
say that the shoe manufacturers feel that having all these articles on 
the dutiable list, which articles are largely free to the British manu- 
facturer, and with his ability to buy machinery free of royalty, and 
in view of the further fact that his labor cost is about half, we feel 
that it would be very difficult for us to meet him in open competition. 
In other words, we would be seriously handicapped. We, as I say, 
are paying about twice as much for labor as he is. We must pay 
more for many articles entering into the manufacture of shoes, and 
we are obliged to pay a royalty, so that if the 10 per cent is taken off 
it gives him a great advantage and creates a very material handicap 
for the American shoe manufacturer. 
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Senator Simmons. How many of those articles have you enu- 
merated there ? 

Mr. D'Oench. I have not counted them, but it will not take a mo- 
ment. There are about 60, more or less. 

Senator Simmons. They are subject to a tariff? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. Do you think the tariff on those various articles 
results in an increase of the price? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes ; I do. 

Senator Simmons. You think that as a general proposition? 

Mr. D'Oench. As a general proposition I do. It operates as it 
would on anything else. They are just articles of commerce. 

Senator Smoot. Not all of those articles enter into all classes of 
shoes. May be a few in one class and a few in another class. 

Senator Simmons. His proposition is, If you put shoes on the 
free list you ought to put on the free list all of the various things 
that he says enter into the composition of shoes, and his statement 
is that the tariff on each one of those articles increases the price of 
those articles. 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes. 

Senator Simmons. But for the tariff on those 60 articles you could 
get them cheaper? 

Mr. D'Oench. I think so. 

Senator Simmons. You think the German manufacturer or the 
European manufacturer — the English manufacturer — not having to 
pay the tariff, gets those things cheaper ? 

Mr. D'Oench. Yes. Now, in addition to that, I have here a list 
of the duties that are levied by other countries on American-made 
shoes; on all shoes, I suppose. 

Senator Simmons. Now, does that 10 per cent <luty on shoes make 
shoes higher for this country? 

Mr. D'Oench. We have very severe competition, as the gentleman 
just suggested. 

Senator Summons. You .said the duty on these various 60 articles 
made these articles higher. Now, does the duty of 10 per cent on 
shoes make shoes higher in this market ; is that tne effect ? 

Mr. D'Oench. Not necessarily higher; but it puts the English 
manufacturer in a position whjere he can not undersell us as easily 
as be could .without. For instance, the importer of English-made 
shoes will have to take into consideration this 10 per cent. 

Senator Simmons. Why would -not the same thing he true of those 
60 .articles ? 

Mr. D'Oench. It is true. 

Senator Simmons. The foreign manufacturer is in a disadvanta- 
geous position, but it would not affect the price in the American 
Btar£wD. 

Mr. D'Oench. Because those articles are free to the foreigner it 
does not make tham free to us. It enables him to buy them for a 
little less. 

Senator Lodge. Why do those 60 articles you speak of cost less 
abroad? 

Mr. D'Oench. Why do ihey ooet less? 

Mr. McElrot. The thread that they use to sew soles on shoes costs 
in thfe country $1 jQ5 a powd, wad the thread, under another name in 
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shoes, $2,500,000, go to England, but it does mean that the $2,500,000 
worth of shoes go some to the West Indies, some to South Africa, 
some to Australia, and they are distributed around the world in the 
English colonies. I do not know whether that includes Canada 
Qr not. . 

Senator Heybtjrn. You are speaking of exports or imports ? 

Mr. Florsheim. Take it in Cuba, our exports have jumped won- 
derfully. During this winter we made an investigation of the mat- 
ter, and we found out that we had a preferential duty of 25 per cent. 
Naturally that gave us quite an advantage. 

Senator Simmons. You say that those figures showing $2,000,000 
©f exports to England, France, and Germany are misleading because 
they simply go through that channel to some other foreign market? 

Mr. Florsheim. Some of them, and some of them are shipped 
direct to foreign colonies of Great Britain and are put in the exports 
cf Great Britain. 

Senator Simmons. Then this $11,000,000 or $13,000,000 of exports 
are sold in the markets of the world ? 
. Mr. Florsheim. Yes. 

Senator Simmons. And whether they are sold in England or sold 
in Germany, if they are sold in the markets of the world, don't you 
lave to compete with English and German shoes ? 

Mr. Florsheim. To a certain extent, yes; and to a certain ex- 
tent, no. 

Senator Simmons. You do meet that competition to the extent of 
about $13,000,000 a year, do you not ? 

. Mr. Florsheim. No. If we have a preferential duty to Cuba of 
25 per cent, we do not meet that competition directly. We have a 
preferential of 25 per cent, which enables us to do business with 
Cuba, due to that advantage. 

Senator Simmons. Leave Cuba out. 

Mr. Florsheim. All right; let us go a little further and take 
Mexico. We ship about $1,000,000 worth of stuff, I believe, into 
Mexico. We naturally have an advantage, because of the great 
many Americans living there, and we have a contiguous country 
which is pretty close to us. We can send traveling men to Mexico 
the same as to California, and it does not take as long, really. 

Senator Williams. Let us get back to the shoes sold to Great 
Britain — Great Britain or the British colonies. Do you know how 
much was sold to South Africa ? 

Mr. Florsheim. No, sir. Those are figures which it is pretty 
hard to keep in one's mind. 

Senator Smoot. Is it not a fact that a great many of the shoes 
that you sold to England, Germany, Austria, and France, particu- 
larly, are sold on the style of the shoes ? 

Mr. Florsheim. Certainly. They are not competitive so far as 
shoes are concerned. They are merely sold because certain people 
prefer the American fashions. There is no doubt about that. 

Senator Simmons. Fashions of America ? 

Mr. Florsheim. The American fashion or style. You know we 
have extreme styles here, and some people like them and some do not. 

Senator Smoot. Every American, I suppose, in England and 
France and Germany wears American shoes? 
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Mr. Florsheim. Generally; and the few rich people over there 
that want some extreme styles. 

Senator McCumber. Tell me why England caji not cater to the 
trade as well as we can. 

Mr. Florsheim:. That is easily answered. They have not got into 
the market. If they had a market where they could develop their 
manufacturing the way we have, and if you will permit them to get 
their shoes into this country so they can aevelop their manufacturing 
as we have developed ours here, then they will do just exactly as 
much as we do and have the advantage of cheaper labor and other 
advantages. The manufacturing business has got to be developed, 
and if you can specialize, as American manufacturers can, owing to 
the very large markets for one particular style of shoe, the manu* 
facturer naturally can do a big business and get his manufacturing 
costs pretty low. 

Senator McCumber. How much do they sell in England? 

Mr. Florsheim. About $2,000,000 a year. 

Senator McCumber. Is not that a sufficient quantity to justify a 
department in shoe manufacturing such as would cater to that par- 
ticular element that desires those shoes? 

Mr. Florsheim. I do not think so. Let me analyze that. It con- 
sists of men's, women's misses', children's, boys', and youths', shoes, 
and some other kinds. Now, you subdivide that $2,000,000 into those 
different kinds of shoes, all extreme styles, that they could not do 
anything with in England; it would not pay an English manufac- 
turer to make those styles. That follows with the American manu- 
facturer. There are certain styles demanded in England, or, we will 
say, South America or Cuba, for instance, which I happened to 
notice when I was over there this season, a certain fancy shape. If 
we would make them, we could sell more of them in Cuba, but on 
account of this small demand for them, the expense of putting in the 
lasts and the shapes and the cappings and the wastes because we 
could not use them right along, it would hardly pay us to put them 
in; though the Spanish manufacturer, notwithstanding the 25 per 
cent preferential we have, is selling those shoes in Cuba. 

Senator Heyburn. Are any of those special classes of shoes made 
out of hides which were dutiable hides under the Dingley bill; 
weren't they made of the skins 

Mr. Florsheim. No; sole leather — that is used in all kinds of 
shoes — that was dutiable. 

Senator Heyburn. All sole leather? 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes; all hides that were used to make sole leather 
were dutiable. 

Senator Heyburn. The uppers? 

Mr. Florsheim. Not entirely; certain kinds of uppers were and 
some kinds were not. 

Senator Simmons. Are you making money on your foreign shoe 
trade— that $13,000,000 of export shoes ? 

Mr. Florsheim. We are, so far as I know, and my observation is 
reasonably good. We get the same price over there that we get in 
this country. 

Senator Simmons. You are making money? 
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Mr. Florsheim. Some money, according to the last statistics, I 
believe. 

Senator Simmons. Is that a profitable business — the shoes that you 
sell abroad; do you sell them at a profit? 

Mr. Florsheim. We sell them ior the same prices precisely that 
we sell them for in this country, but each house would have to answer 
for itself whether it has a profit, because the business is not large 
enough to warrant anybody in making any great profit. If you have 
$350,000,000 of shoe business, manufacturing ana exporting, and a 
paltry & ger cent of these different kinds of goods, which is a very 
small business when analyzed, you know — our export business is 
magnified on paper, but it does not amount to anything in proportion 
to the enormity of the industry. At least it does not appear to me 
that way. 

Senator Simmons. You say you sell at the same price! 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes. 

Senator Simmons. You think that the profit is a reasonable profit ? 

Mr. Florsheim. Sure. We would not sell them if we did not 
think so. 

Senator Stone. I understood you to say that no western manu- 
facturer of shoes favored free shoes during the time the Fayne- 
Aldrich bill was before Congress. Mr. Florsheim seems to be a 
very well-informed manufacturer of shoes, and I would like at this 
point to put into the record a few extracts from both eastern and 
western manufacturers and ask his opinion as to the truth of the 
statements made. I will put in a letter which appeared in the hearing 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the House, November 28, 
1908, page 6862, dated Lynn, Mass., November 24. 

Hon. Sebeno E. Payne, 

Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C: 

As probably the largest manufacturers of women's fine shoes in the world, 
the Sorosis Shoe Co. desires to go on record as declaring the present tariff oo 
certain shoes that we manufacture wholly unnecessary to our success and a 
distinct injustice to the consuming public. We favor the complete abolition 
of this tariff, welcoming the competition of the world. We should be glad, at 
the convenience of the Ways and Means Committee* to present arguments for 
the removal of the duty on boots and shoes like those of our own manufacture. 

A. E. Little & Co. 

Here is what Gov. Douglas said when he addressed the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Roosevelt, urging free hides, and intended to influence the 
president in securing free hides. He says : 

Take away the duties that prevent us from obtaining leather at the same 
prices paid by our foreign competitors and we will not only hold our own 
markets, with or without a duty, but we will invade foreign markets, at good 
wages to our boot and shoe workers. 

Now, here is what Mr. Jones, who has been referred to, said before 
the Ways and Means Committee, November 28, 1908 : 

Mr. Cochran. Surely if we import hardly any shoes now under these onerous 
conditions, it is not likely that under better conditions we will import less. 

Mr. Jomcs. It is less likely. 

Mr. Cochran. I assume, then, it is your opinion that the giving of free raw 
material would enable you to take your chances without protection. 

Mr. Jones. I am glad to say that I am on record in a statement made several 
years ago to the effect that I should be glad to see shoes absolutely free, if aU 
the leather and other materials were free. The New England Shoe and Leather 
Association was united in that view at that time. 
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By the way, I received a letter from my friend, Mr. D'Oench, who 
is now before the committee, dated April 5, 1909, in which he says : 

Especially do I want to call your attention to the testimony of Mr. Charles 
H. Jones, of Boston, Mass./ pages 2452 to 2463. Mr. Jones is the president of 
the Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co., of Boston, Mass. He has made a thor- 
ough study of this subject, and his testimony is, I think, usually concise, 
dear, and instructive. 

Now, so much for the eastern people; a word about the western 
people. 

Senator Simmons. What is the date of that letter you just read ? 

Senator Stone. I gave it ; April 5, 1909. 

I have a letter here — these are some letters that I have taken out 
of a lot of files that I kept of communications sent to me while the 
bill of 1909 was pending in the Senate, and when they were trying to 
get free hides. 

Senator Galltnceeb. It will be observed that Mr. Jones specifies all 
articles entering into the manufacture of shoes as well as leather. 

Senator Stone. That is the language of his letter. Here is a letter 
from Hannibal, Mo., April 24, 1909 : 

Hon. William J. Stone, 

Washington* #• & 
Dkab Sib: We acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 15th and note your 
question as to placing shoes on the free list. We see no reason why shoes 
should not be placed on the free list if hides are, as we are certain that America 
can compete with any other nation in any line. 

Thanking you for the consideration you have given our letter and trusting 
you will be able to vote as we have suggested, we remain, 
Tours, truly, 

Hannibal Shoe Company. 
Thomas J. Cousins, 

President. 

Mr. Johnson. I would like to ask who that letter was from ? 

Senator Stone. The Hannibal Shoe Co. 

Mr. Johnson. I think they are already out of business. 

Senator Stone. Did they go out of business because of free hides ? 

Mr. Johnson. I do not know the special reason. I guess they went 
out of business because they did not find it profitable. 

Senator Stone. It was a shoe-manufacturing concern. 

I have a letter here from the Wolfe Bros. Shoe Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, dated March 29, 1909 : 

Senator William J. Stone, 

Washington, D. O, 

Dbab Sib : As one of the largest manufacturers of shoes in the country, we 
urge you to lend your influence to place shoes on the free list 

The American manufacturer needs no protection. With free hides and cheap 
raw materials the American shoemaker can shoe the world. 
Very respectfully, 

The Wolfe Bbothxbs Shoe Oo. 
It. F. Wolfe, President. 

Now, while we are on that point, let me call your attention to 
another thing — not free shoes, but cheaper shoes. Mr. Jackson John- 
son [laughter], of Roberts, Johnson & Rand Shoe Co., made a speech 
before the President of the United States — I have not the exact date, 
but this speech was filed with the Ways and Means Committee by 
Mr. Jones, as can be seen at page 6845, as follows. I read this ex- 
tract from it: 

If hides were on the free list, the cost of heavy shoes worn by farmers and 
wage earners would be greatly decreased and our exportation of such products 
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would be greatly increased. With our great resources for tanning and finish- 
ing hides we could place our products into the new markets cheaper than any 
other country in the world. 

And here is what a manufacturer of leather, had to say to the Ways 
and Means Committee : 

Elisha W. Cobb, of Boston, manufacturer of leather, said to the committee ': 

Mr. McCall. Now, Mr. Cobb, what do you think about the effect on making 
upper leather in this country of putting upper leather on the free list? 

Mr. Cobb. Answering your question, I should say that if I can buy my hides 
on the free list I think the American upper-leather tanner can beat the world 
out. 

Mr. Dalzell. Without a duty? 

Mr. Cobb. Without a duty. 

The Brown Shoe Co. is a St. Louis concern, and a large one. Mr. 
George W. Brown, president of that company, and a very excellent 
man, addressed- a letter to Senator Theodore E. Burton on June 24, 
1909, and inclosed to him some resolutions, which he very heartily 
indorsed — or rather it was a telegram — and I will read just a line 
from it. He savs : 

Shoes are materially higher to-day in consequence of the increased cost of 
leather caused by the present tariff on hides. 

The high price of shoes ; according to Mr. Brown, was due largely 
to the tariff on hides, which he was urging us here to take off. At 
that time you shoe manufacturers and tanners and your associations, 
or two associations acting jointly, established at Washington a bureau 
in charge of Mr. A. H. Lockwood, to furnish literature and argu- 
ment to Members of Congress in favor of removing the hide duty. 

Senator Clark. I was wondering where this all came from. 

SenatorSTONE. This [indicating] came from that bureau. Here is 
what I read from one of the printed arguments sent to me: 

Granted, for sake of argument, that the farmer gains by the imposition of 
this duty, the added cost of the shoes worn by his family, to say nothing of the 
added cost of his harness, buggy, and other leathers, more than offsets any 
possible gain derived from the high duty. 

Mr. Florsheim. That is correct, and we can prove it. 

Senator Stone. Mr. D'Oench wrote to me saying that if we aver- 
age five members to a farmer's family, the extra expense to him by 
reason of the tariff on shoes, harness, and other leather goods 
amounted to a good deal more than the $2.25 which the farmer, it was 
claimed, received from the tariff. 

Here is a letter of like effect from Mr. R. B. Price, a banker of 
Columbia, Mo., who was interested in shoe manufacturing. He says 
in his letter to me : 

Of course the burden ultimately falls on the consumer who buys the shoes. 
Men who wear shoes would prefer to have the raw material admitted free, so 
as to enable them to get their shoes at the minimum. 

Mr. Florsheim. I can answer that. 

Senator Bailey. Which they did not do when we took the duty 
off the raw material. 

Senator Stone. I wish to read just one additional brief extract 
from a letter, also from my good friend, Mr. D'Oench, urging me 
to vote for free hides. He convinced me, and convinced a lot of us, 
that we ought to have free hides. 

We do most sincerely hope you will stand by good, old-fashioned Democratic 
*rine [laughter] and vote and work to put hides on the free list. 
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Senator Clark. That " Democratic doctrine " appeals to Mr. Stone 
more than anything else. 

Mr. D'Oench. I am not here to apologize for that, Senator. 

Senator Stone. I would like to say that it occurred to me at that 
time, and it does now, that it was good Democratic doctrine to put 
hides on the free list, and particularly in the face of all these letters 
and other statements of like character ; that it was a good Democratic 
policy to put hides on the free list. 

Mr. D'Oench. Would you permit me to say a word? 

Senator Stone. I would like to ask if you shoe men and tanners 
are not rather changing your position? 

Mr. Florsheim. Not a bit of it. 

Senator Stone. Most people think that the tariff is a bad thing 
when it is levied on what they buy, and a pretty good thing when 
it is levied on what they make themselves. You thought it was a 
bad thing when levied on hides, but a good thing when levied on 
shoes. 

Mr. D'Oench. Will you permit me to say a word ? 

Senator Stone. Yes ; so we may have your views. 

Mr. D'Oench. I wish to say this, Senator, that if we have free 
hides and free materials that go into the manufacture of shoes, and 
we are exempted from this royalty — I can only speak for myself — I 
believe we would have no difficulty with free shoes. 

Mr. Florsheim. Oh, no. 

Senator Stone. You don't agree to that ? 

Mr. Florsheim. Let me answer that. There is no particular sig- 
nificance to this letter, because we are a good deal like the Democratic 
or Republican Party. We do not always all agree. Some men have 
different views and insist upon having them. But it does not follow 
that they are necessarily right or wrong, or that they have not a right 
to their own opinions, but, speaking for the trade as a whole, I do 
not think you have a right to take an individual opinion and say that 
that should rule or tell the Senator what is right and what is wrong. 

Senator Clark. But, Mr. Florsheim, when you gentlemen your- 
selves who are engaged in the same line of business and are representa- 
tives of great individual concerns in that business differ among your- 
selves, how can you expect us poor laymen to act intelligently at all 
times ? 

Mr. Florsheim. We do not differ. You have to take the opinion 
of the majority ; but individuals may differ. That is human nature. 
But let us take these statements, if you will pardon me. 

Senator Clark. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Florsheim. In the first place, the Senator evidently forgets 
that there are three gentlemen in this room, two in St. Louis, and one 
in Chicago, who do more business in the aggregate in a year than all 
the exportation of American shoes. That is to say, they do over 
$13,000,000 worth of business in a year — two houses in St. Louis and 
one in Chicago. So you can see what a small proportion the export 
business is when one house can sell more goods in this country than 
the whole Nation can export. 

So far as the Lynn letter was concerned, that was simply a very 
smart advertising dodge that he telegraphed to the Ways and Means 
Committee. It was heralded all over the country, and it gave him a 
little bit of publicity, and I do not believe it had any foundation be- 
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yond the feeling that he would get the publicity and free advertising 
which he did get. 

And it did very good work for him in that direction. But these 
statements, which were made by some of these gentlemen in some 
of these letters, do not in any way represent the opinion of the 
majority of the shoe manufacturers of this country, and the state- 
ments that were made regarding free hides — that shoes would be 
lower in case hides were put on the free list— is verified by the price 
of shoes to-day. In fact, as I told you gentlemen a few minutes 
ago, the retail shoe dealer, Mr. Hahn, who I understand is the 
largest retail shoe dealer in the city 01 Washington, whom I just 
left two hours ago, showed me a bill for a shoe which he purchased 
in 1911 at 90 cents ; and the same shoe in 1907 was $1.15, made by 
the same house and the same quality. That is a difference of 25 cents 
a pair. We certainly feel that our statement that shoes would be 
lower — that the manufacturer would sell shoes for less money— has 
been verified. 

Senator Simmons. Do you think that one instance proves that; 
why don't you come to the average price? 

Mr. Florsheim. I will say, in speaking for the gentlemen here, 
every one of us in comparing selling prices have admitted that 
shoes are being sold for less to-day by each one of our houses than 
they were two or three or four years ago. 

Senator Simmons. Is that less than they were immediately before 
the new law went into effect? 

Mr. Floksheim. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. Are they less now than they were? 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. In 1908 and 1909? 

Mr. Florsheim. No, I think that there is still— I think they are 
sold for less to-day than they were in 1910, and for less to-day than 
they were in 1907 and 1908. 

Senator Bailey. Would not that be due to the fact that they re- 
duced the tariff on shoes 15 per cent instead of the repeal of the tariff 
on hides? 

Mr. Florsheim. Do you think the price of American shoes would 
be fixed to a very great extent by the small importations we have 
had up to this time ? Why, possibly they do have some effect, but the 
importations have not been large enough as yet. 

Senator Bailey. You have put down the price to keep them out. 
Now you tell us the repeal of 10 per cent duty will break up your 
business. If that is true, then undoubtedly the reduction of the duty 
to the extent of 15 per cent, which was a reduction of three-fifths, 
would compel you to put down your price. 

Mr. Florsheim. Not at all. Let me answer that question. 

Senator Bailey. Then it won't compel you to put it down if you 
take the other 10 per cent off? 

Mr. Florsheim. The way it appears to me as a business man is this : 
As long as the shoe business has internal competition between 1,900 
shoe manufacturers doing business and about 2,500 men jobbing shoes 
in addition to that, necessarily we cut the profit as low as competi- 
tion conditions will permit. We are actually competitors against 
each other. And the American people are getting more value for 
their shoe money than, I believe, any other staple commodity made 
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in this country to-day. Why this particular industry should be put 
up as a mark I am at a loss to understand, because the duty of 10 and 
15 per cent can almost be called no duty. It is the smallest duty on 
any bit of wearing apparel or a similar class of merchandise in this 
country tb-day. 

Senator Bailey. That is true; but that does not answer the sug- 
gestion I made. You are here now telling us that if we repeal the 
existing duty of 10 per cent it would subject you to a foreign compe- 
tition that will practically put you out of business. Yet you ask us 
to believe that a reduction of the duty from 25 per cent to 10 per ceilt 
did not require you to reduce the price of your goods in order to 
escape foreign competition. 

Mr. Florsheim. You are trying to convince me — I will admit that 
the duty taken off of hides reduced the price of those shoes. We 
could not have taken off the duty if you had not taken the duty off 
of the hides, but when you did that you gave us a compensating bene- 
fit. Of course, the people got the benefit of it. 

Senator Bailey. You will excuse me for saying that it is absurd 
for you to tell me that when you reduced your cost of production 5 
cents a pair you reduced your selling price 25 cents a pair. I know 
better than that and so does everybody else. You do not pay much 
of a compliment to the intelligence oi the committee when you ask 
us to believe that. 
Mr. Florsheim. I have not asked you to believe that. 
Senator Bailey. Then you ought not to state it if you do not ask 
us to believe that it was the abolition of the duty on hides that put 
down the price of shoes. 
Mr. Florsheim. I say that again. 

Senator Bailey. I know, and so does every man on this commit- 
tee, know, that the duty on each commodity, so far as it affects the 
selling price at all, affects the selling price of that commodity. The 
duty on hides does not affect the selling price of shoes. It affects the 
cost of producing them, but the selling price of shoes is determined 
by other and competitive conditions, and we could give you your 
hides not only without a duty, but without any price, and still you 
would sell your shoes for as much as you could get, competitive con- 
ditions considered. 
Mr. Florsheim. Not necessarily. 

Senator Bailey. Yes; necessarily; and if an alteration in any 
duty affected the price of shoes, it would be a reduction of the duty 
on shoes. The repeal of the duty on hides affected the price of hides, 
and you say yourself it reduced the price so far as to enable you to 
reduce the price of shoes ; but, then, if repealing the duty of 15 per 
cent on hides reduced the price of hides, undoubtedly the reduction 
of the duty on shoes from 25 per cent to 10 per cent would reduce 
the price of shoes. 

Mr. Florsheim. Both together knitted. 

Senator Bailey. If we had not abolished the duty on hides but 
reduced the duty on shoes 15 per cent you would have to reduce the 
price. 

Mr. Florsheim. That is to say, if you left the duty on hides and 
reduced it on shoes we would not only have had to reduce the price — 
we would have had to get out of business. 
Senator Bailey. Hardly get out of business. 
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Mr. Florsheim. That is what we were asking you 

Senator Bailey. You would hardly have to get out of business 
when the whole reduction in the cost for manufacturing a pair of 
shoes coming from a repeal of the duty on hides is 5 cents a pair, and 
you, by your own statement, have reduced the selling price 25 cents a 
pair. 

Mr. Florsheim. You won't let me finish my reasons for that. 
The 15 per cent on hides — if it takes 2 pounds of leather, it takes 5 
cents on. On account of the quantity of hides in the market, the 
decline of the price of the raw hides may be very material and in 
that way make up the difference. 

Senator Bailey. I understand, but that relation would still exist 
between the hide, whatever its price, without a duty, and the hide, 
whatever its price, with a duty. 

Mr. Florsheim. It could amount to a great deal. For instance, it 
absolutely dominates the situation. 

Senator Lodge. After the passing of the tariff bill in 1909, did 
hides advance ? 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes. 

Senator Lodge. They continued to advance during January? 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes. 

Senator Lodge. Since January, 1910, have they declined? 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes, they have been declining; they are not de- 
clining now. 

Senator Lodge. What I want to get at is that immediately after 
the repeal of the duty the price of hides advanced ? 

Mr. Florsheim. i es, sir ; very substantially. 

Senator Lodge. And they continued to advance until January, 
1910, as I remember ; and last spring declined, and the world's price 
of hides has declined ever since. 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lodge. Would not the decline in the world's price of hides 
have an effect on your cost of manufacturing? 

Mr. Florsheim. That is what I have been trying to convey, 
Senator. 

Senator Bailey. The first price is now the American price plus 
the cost of bringing them in, but before you took the duty off, the 
American price of hides was the world's price of hides plus the cost 
of bringing them here, plus the duty. 

Senator Williams. Plus something else. 

Mr. Florsheim. The price was the European price with about 18 
per cent added, which went into the packers' pockets. That makes 
the price of hides. The packers took that 15 to 18 per cent. 

Senator Bailey. When you say that the packer got it all, you are 
speaking right in the face of the experience of every man who sells 
hides and you are talking to men who know something about the 
price of hides. 

Senator Williams. I want to ask a question, following up the 
suggestion you made. Taking the duty off of hides enabled the 
hides to be imported into the United States just that much cheaper. 
That is true, is it not? 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes. 
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Senator Williams. Now, in addition to that, is not this a fact, that 
it broke up the private control by the packers of the American hide 
market? 

Mr. Florsheim. Absolutely j it broke up a domination of the 
packers controlling the domestic market. 

Senator Williams. In two ways : First, by enabling the product to 
be imported without the duty, and secondly, by disenabling the 
Packers'- Trust to combine and control the market. 

Senator Bailey. Do you know what per cent of the hides what you 
call the Packers' Trust controlled ? 

Mr. Florsheim. It has been variously estimated, and I do not 
know. 

Senator Williams. About enough to fix the price generally. 

Senator Bailey. About how much ? 

Senator Williams. About enough to fix the price generally. 

Mr. Florsheim. Absolutely. Particularly the heavy hides. They 
control a much greater percentage of them than of the light hides. 
Let me tell you there is nobody that can answer that question. 

Senator Bailey. Between 40 and 45 per cent. 

Mr. Florsheim. In the first place, Senator, you will admit that 
these large packers' own many packing establishments under other 
names that we know nothing about? 

Senator Bailey. I do not Know that. 

Mr. Florsheim. I do. I can mention some of them, if necessary. 

Senator Stone. It was claimed, with a good deal 01 color of truth, 
at least, that the packers owned over 40 per cent of the tanneries 01 
the United States at the time this bill was passed. 

Senator Bailey. If that is true, then they wanted free hides. 

Mr. Florsheim. Why should they want free hides ? Obviously not, 
I think. The fact is, they wanted to keep the price of hides up to the 
price the hides had been and kill the independent tannery. It was 
just the inversion of that. 

Senator Clark. The only tanner in the Senate wanted free hides. 

Senator Bailey. As a matter of fact, if they were the tanneries 
that wanted free hides, their interest as a seller of hides might be one 
way, and their interest as a buyer of hides be the other way. Of 
course, all tanneries want free hides. 

Mr. Florsheim. The object of the free hides feature was — that 
ought to be explained to you in the last analysis. 

Senator Bailey. It has been explained many a time. 

Mr. Florsheim. Not in that sense. If we pay more for our hides 
and our leather and you people keep the duty on the shoes high 
enough, we can still go aheaa and do business, but the packer was 
gradually controlling the hide market, and he was gradually con- 
trolling the leather market, and he was closing up the avenues of 
free purchases, and in a few years he would have dominated the shoe 
factories. 

Senator Bailey. Don't you know, as a matter of fact, that the 
packers control the market less to-day and two years ago than they 
did four years and before that? 

Mr. Florsheim. The hide market ? 

Senator Bailey. Both the hide and the cattle markets. 
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shoes, $2,500,000, go to England, but it does mean that the $2,500,000 
worth of shoes go some to the West Indies, some to South Africa, 
some to Australia, and they are distributed around the world in the 
English colonies. I do not know whether that includes Canada 
or not.. 

Senator Heyburn. You are speaking of exports or imports? 

Mr. Florsheim. Take it in Cuba, our exports have jumped won- 
derfully. During this winter we made an investigation of the mat- 
ter, and we found out that we had a preferential duty of 25 per cent. 
Naturally that gave us quite an advantage. 

Senator Simmons. You say that those figures showing $2,000,000 
©f exports to England, France, and Germany are misleading because 
they simply go through that channel to some other foreign market? 

Mr. Florsheim. Some of them, and some of them are shipped 
direct to foreign colonies of Great Britain and are put in the exports 
©f Great Britain. 

Senator Simmons. Then this $11,000,000 or $13,000,000 of exports 
are sold in the markets of the world ? 
< Mr. Florsheim. Yes. 

Senator Simmons. And whether they are sold in England or sold 
in Germany, if they are sold in the markets of the world, don't you 
lave to compete with English and German shoes ? 

Mr. Florsheim. To a certain extent, yes; and to a certain ex- 
tent, no. 

Senator Simmons. You do meet that competition to the extent of 
about $13,000,000 a vear, do you not? 

. Mr. Florsheim. fto. If we have a preferential duty to Cuba of 
25 per cent, we do not meet that competition directly. We have a 
preferential of 25 per cent, which enables us to do business with 
Cuba, due to that advantage. 

Senator Simmons. Leave Cuba out. 

Mr. Florsheim. All right; let us go a little further and take 
Mexico. We ship about $1,000,000 worth of stuff, I believe, into 
Mexico. We naturally have an advantage, because of the great 
many Americans living there, and we have a contiguous country 
which is pretty close to us. We can send traveling men to Mexico 
the same as to California, and it does not take as long, really. 

Senator Williams. Let us get back to the shoes sold to Great 
Britain — Great Britain or the British colonies. Do you know how 
much was sold to South Africa ? 

Mr. Florsheim. No, sir. Those are figures which it is pretty 
hard to keep in one's mind. 

Senator Smoot. Is it not a fact that a great many of the shoes 
that you sold to England, Germany, Austria, and France, particu- 
larly, are sold on the style of the shoes ? 

Mr. Florsheim. Certainly. They are not competitive so far as 
shoes are concerned. They are merely sold because certain people 
prefer the American fashions. There is no doubt about that. 

Senator Simmons. Fashions of America ? 

Mr. Florsheim. The American fashion or style. You know we 
have extreme styles here, and some people like them and some do not. 

Senator Smoot. Every American, I suppose, in England and 
France and Germany wears American shoes? 
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Mr. Floksheim. Generally; and the few rich people over there 
that want some extreme styles. 

Senator McCumber. Tell me why England caji not cater to the 
trade as well as we can. 

Mr. Florsheim. That is easily answered. They have not got into 
the market. If they had a market where they could develop their 
manufacturing the way we have, and if you will permit them to get 
their shoes into this country so they can develop their manufacturing 
as we have developed ours here, then they will do just exactly as 
much as we do and have the advantage of cheaper labor and other 
advantages. The manufacturing business has got to be developed, 
and if you can specialize, as American manufacturers can, owing to 
the very large markets for one particular style of shoe, the manu- 
facturer naturally can do a big business and get his manufacturing 
costs pretty low. 

Senator McCumber. How much do they sell in England ? 

Mr. Florsheim. About $2,000,000 a year. 

Senator McCumber. Is not that a sufficient quantity to justify a 
department in shoe manufacturing such as would cater to that par- 
ticular element that desires those shoes ? 

Mr. Florsheim. I do not think so. Let me analyze that. It con- 
sists of men's, women's misses', children's, boys', and youths', shoes, 
and some other kinds. Now, you subdivide that $2,000,000 into those 
different kinds of shoes, all extreme styles, that they could not do 
anything with in England; it would not pay an English manufac- 
turer to make those styles. That follows with the A^merican manu- 
facturer. There are certain styles demanded in England, or, we will 
say, South America or Cuba, for instance, which I happened to 
notice when I was over there this season, a certain fancy shape. If 
we would make them, we could sell more of them in Cuba, but on 
account of this small demand for them, the expense of putting in the 
lasts and the shapes and the cappings and the wastes because we 
could not use them right along, it would hardly pay us to put them 
in; though the Spanish manufacturer, notwithstanding the 25 per 
cent preferential we have, is selling those shoes in Cuba. 

Senator Heyburn. Are any of those special classes of shoes made 
out of hides which were dutiable hides under the Dingley bill; 
weren't they made of the skins 

Mr. Florsheim. No; sole leather — that is used in all kinds of 
shoes — that was dutiable. 

Senator Heyburn. All sole leather? 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes; all hides that were used to make sole leather 
were dutiable. 

Senator Heyburn. The uppers? 

Mr. Florsheim. Not entirely; certain kinds of uppers were and 
some kinds were not. 

Senator Simmons. Are you making money on your foreign shoe 
trade— that $13,000,000 of export shoes? 

Mr. Florsheim. We are, so far as I know, and my observation is 
reasonably good. We get the same price over there that we get in 
this country. 

Senator Simmons. You are making money? 
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Mr. Florsheim. Some money, according to the last statistics, I 
believe. 

Senator Simmons. Is that a profitable business — the shoes that you 
sell abroad ; do you sell them at a profit ? 

Mr. Florsheim. We sell them for the same prices precisely that 
we Bell them for in this country, but each house would have to answer 
for itself whether it has a profit, because the business is not large 
enough to warrant anybody in making any great profit. If you have 
$350,000,000 of shoe business, manufacturing ana exporting, and a 
paltry 3 |>er cent of these different kinds of goods, which is a verjr 
small business when analyzed, you know — our export business is 
magnified on paper, but it does not amount to anything in proportion 
to the enormity of the industry. At least it does not appear to me 
that way. 

Senator Simmons. You say you sell at the same price! 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes. 

Senator Simmons. You think that the profit is a reasonable profit ? 

Mr. Florsheim. Sure. We would not sell them if we did not 
think so. 

Senator Stone. I understood you to say that no western manu- 
facturer of shoes favored free shoes during the time the Fayne- 
Aldrich bill was before Congress. Mr. Florsheim seems to be a 
very well-informed manufacturer of shoes, and I would like at this 
point to put into the record a few extracts from both eastern and 
western manufacturers and ask his opinion as to the truth of the 
statements made. I will put in a letter which appeared in the hearing 
before the Ways and Means Committee of the Mouse, November 28, 
1908, page 6862, dated Lynn, Mass., November 24. 

Hon. Sereno E. Payne, 

Chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 

Washington, D. C: 

As probably the largest manufacturers of women's fine shoes in the world, 
the Sorosis Shoe Co. desires to go on record as declaring the present tariff oa 
certain shoes that we manufacture wholly unnecessary to our success and a 
distinct injustice to the consuming public. We favor the complete abolition 
of this tariff, welcoming the competition of the world. We should be glad, at 
the convenience of the Ways and Means Committee, to present arguments for 
the removal of the duty on boots and shoes like those of our own manufacture. 

A. E. Little & Co. 

Here is what Gov. Douglas said when he addressed the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Roosevelt, urging free hides, and intended to influence the 
president in securing free hides. He says : 

Take away the duties that prevent us from obtaining leather at the same 
prices paid by our foreign competitors and we will not only hold our own 
markets, with or without a duty, but we will invade foreign markets, at good 
wages to our boot and shoe workers. 

Now, here is what Mr. Jones, who has been referred to, said before 
the Ways and Means Committee, November 28, 1908 : 

Mr. Cochran. Surely if we import hardly any shoes now under these onerous 
conditions, it is not likely that under better conditions we will import less. 

Mr. Jones. It is less likely. 

Mr. Cochran. I assume, then, it is your opinion that the giving of free raw 
material would enable you to take your chances without protection. 

Mr. Jones. I am glad to say that I am on record in a statement made several 
years ago to the effect that I should be glad to see shoes absolutely free, if all 
the leather and other materials were free. The New England Shoe and Leather 
Association was united in that view at that time. 
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By the way, I received a letter from my friend, Mr. D'Oench, who 
is now before the committee, dated April 5, 1909, in which he says : 

Especially do I want to call your attention to the testimony of Mr. Charles 
H. Jones, of Boston, Mass.,' pages 2452 to 2463. Mr. Jones is the president of 
the Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co., of Boston, Mass. He has made a thor- 
ough study of this subject, and his testimony is, I think, usually concise, 
clear, and instructive, 

Now, so much for the eastern people; a word about the western 
people. 

Senator Simmons. What is the date of that letter you just read? 

Senator Stone. I gave it ; April 5, 1909. 

I have a letter here — these are some letters that I have taken out 
of a lot of files that I kept of communications sent to me while the 
bill of 1909 was pending in the Senate, and when they were trying to 
get free hides. 

Senator Gallinotr. It will be observed that Mr. Jones specifies all 
articles entering into the manufacture of shoes as well as leather. 

Senator Stone. That is the language of his letter. Here is a letter 
from Hannibal, Mo., April 24, 1909 : 

Hon. William J. Stone, 

Washington, D. Q. 

Deab Sir: We acknowledge receipt of your favor of the 15th and note your 
question as to placing shoes on the free list. We see no reason why shoes 
should not he placed on the free list if hides are, as we are certain that America 
can compete with any other nation in any line. 

Thanking you for the consideration you have given our letter and trusting 
you will be able to vote as we have suggested, we remain, 
Yours, truly, 

Hannibal Shoe Company. 
Thomas' J. Cousins, 

President. 

Mr. Johnson. I would like to ask who that letter was from ? 

Senator Stone. The Hannibal Shoe Co. 

Mr. Johnson. I think they are already out of business. 

Senator Stone. Did they go out of business because of free hides ? 

Mr. Johnson. I do not know the special reason. I guess they went 
out of business because they did not find it profitable. 

Senator Stone. It was a shoe-manufacturing concern. 

I have a letter here from the Wolfe Bros. Shoe Co., of Columbus, 
Ohio, dated March 29, 1909 : 

Senator William J. Stone, 

Washington, Z>. (7. 

Deab Sib : As one of the largest manufacturers of shoes in the country, we 
urge you to lend your influence to place shoes on the free list. 

The American manufacturer needs no protection. With free hides and cheap 
raw materials the American shoemaker can shoe the world. 
Very respectfully, 

The Wolfe Bbothxbs Shoe Oo. 
R. F. Wolfe, President. 

Now, while we are on that point, let me call your attention to 
another thing — not free shoes, but cheaper shoes. Mr. Jackson John- 
son [laughter], of Roberts, Johnson & Kand Shoe Co., made a speech 
before the President of the United States — I have not the exact date, 
but this speech was filed with the Ways and Means Committee by 
Mr. Jones, as can be seen at page 6845, as follows. I read this ex- 
tract from it: 

If hides were on the free list, the cost of heavy shoes worn by farmers and 
wage earners would be greatly decreased and our exportation of such products 
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would be greatly increased. With our great resources for tanning and finish- 
ing hides we could place our products into the new markets cheaper than any 
other country in the world. 

And here is what a manufacturer of leather, had to say to the Ways 
and Means Committee : 

Elisha W. Cobb, of Boston, manufacturer of leather, said to the committee : 

Mr. McCall. Now, Mr. Cobb, what do you think about the effect on making 
upper leather in this country of putting upper leather on the free list? 

Mr. Cobb. Answering your question, I should say that if I can buy my hides 
on the free list I think the American upper-leather tanner can beat the world 
out. 

Mr. Dalzell. Without a duty? 

Mr. Cobb. Without a duty. 

The Brown Shoe Co. is a St. Louis concern, and a large one. Mr. 
George W. Brown, president of that company, and a very excellent 
man, addressed- a letter to Senator Theodore E. Burton on June 24, 
1909, and inclosed to him some resolutions, which he very heartily 
indorsed — or rather it was a telegram — and I will read just a line 
from it. He savs : 

Shoes are materially higher to-day in consequence of the increased cost of 
leather caused by the present tariff on hides. 

The high price of shoes ; according to Mr. Brown, was due largely 
to the tariff on hides, which he was urging us here to take off. At 
that time you shoe manufacturers and tanners and your associations, 
or two associations acting jointly, established at Washington a bureau 
in charge of Mr. A. H. Lockwood, to furnish literature and argu- 
ment to Members of Congress in favor of removing the hide duty. 

Senator Clark. I was wondering where this all came from. 

SenatorSTONE. This [indicating] came from that bureau. Here is 
what I read from one of the printed arguments sent to me: 

Granted, for sake of argument, that the farmer gains by the imposition of 
this duty, the added cost of the shoes worn by his family, to say nothing of the 
added cost of his harness, buggy, and other leathers, more than offsets any 
possible gain derived from the high duty. 

Mr. Florsheim. That is correct, and we can prove it. 

Senator Stone. Mr. D'Oench wrote to me saying that if we aver- 
age five members to a farmer's family, the extra expense to him by 
reason of the tariff on shoes, harness, and other leather goods 
amounted to a good deal more than the $2.25 which the farmer, it was 
claimed, received from the tariff. 

Here is a letter of like effect from Mr. R. B. Price, a banker of 
Columbia, Mo., who was interested in shoe manufacturing. He says 
in his letter to me : 

Of course the burden ultimately falls on the consumer who buys the shoes. 
Men who wear shoes would prefer to have the raw material admitted free, so 
as to enable them to get their shoes at the minimum. 

Mr. Florsheim. I can answer that. 

Senator Bailey. Which they did not do when we took the duty 
off the raw material. 

Senator Stone. I wish to read just one additional brief extract 
from a letter, also from my good friend, Mr. D'Oench, urging me 
to vote for free hides. He convinced me, and convinced a lot of us, 
that we ought to have free hides. 

We do most sincerely hope you will stand by good, old-fashioned Democratic 
doctrine [laughter] and vote and work to put hides on the free list. 
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Senator Clark. That " Democratic doctrine " appeals to Mr. Stone 
more than anything else. 

Mr. D'Oench. I am not here to apologize for that, Senator. 

Senator Stone. I would like to say that it occurred to me at that 
time, and it does now, that it was good Democratic doctrine to put 
hides on the free list, and particularly in the face of all these letters 
and other statements of like character ; that it was a good Democratic 
policy to put hides on the free list. 

Mr. D'Oench. Would you permit me to say a word ? 

Senator Stone. I would like to ask if you shoe men and tanners 
are not rather changing your position ? 

Mr. Florsheim. Not a bit of it. 

Senator Stone. Most people think that the tariff is a bad thing 
when it is levied on what they buy, and a pretty good thing when 
it is levied on what they make themselves. You thought it was a 
bad thing when levied on hides, but a good thing when levied on 
shoes. 

Mr. D'Oench. Will you permit me to say a word ? 

Senator Stone. Yes ; so we may have your views. 

Mr. D'Oench. I wish to say this, Senator, that if we have free 
hides and free materials that go into the manufacture of shoes, and 
we are exempted from this royalty — I can only speak for myself — I 
believe we would have no difficulty with free shoes. 

Mr. Florsheim. Oh, no. 

Senator Stone. You don't agree to that? 

Mr. Florsheim. Let me answer that. There is no particular sig- 
nificance to this letter, because we are a good deal like the Democratic 
or Eepublican Party. We do not always all agree. Some men have 
different views and insist upon having them. But it does not follow 
that they are necessarily right or wrong, or that they have not a right 
to their own opinions, but, speaking for the trade as a whole, I do 
not think you have a right to take an individual opinion and say that 
that should rule or tell the Senator what is right and what is wrong. 

Senator Clark. But, Mr. Florsheim, when you gentlemen your- 
selves who are engaged in the same line of business and are representa- 
tives of great individual concerns in that business differ among your- 
selves, how can you expect us poor laymen to act intelligently at all 
times ? 

Mr. Florsheim. We do not differ. You have to take the opinion 
of the majority ; but individuals may differ. That is human nature. 
But let us take these statements, if you will pardon me. 

Senator Clark. Oh, yes. 

Mr. Florsheim. In the first place, the Senator evidently forgets 
that there are three gentlemen in this room, two in St. Louis, and one 
in Chicago, who do more business in the aggregate in a year than all 
the exportation of American shoes. That is to say, they do over 
$13,000,000 worth of business in a year — two houses in St. Louis and 
one in Chicago. So you can see what a small proportion the export 
business is when one house can sell more goods in this country than 
the whole Nation can export. 

So far as the Lynn letter was concerned, that was simply a very 
smart advertising dodge that he telegraphed to the Ways and Means 
Committee. It was heralded all over the country, and it gave him a 
little bit of publicity, and I do not believe it had any foundation be- 
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yond the feeling that he would get the publicity and free advertising 
which he did get. 

And it did very good work for him in that direction. But these 
statements, whicn were made by some of these gentlemen in some 
of these letters, do not in any way represent the opinion of the 
majority of the shoe manufacturers of this country, and the state- 
ments that were made regarding free hides — that shoes would be 
lower in case hides were put on the free list — is verified by the price 
of shoes to-day. In fact, as I told you gentlemen a few minutes 
ago, the retail shoe dealer, Mr. Hahn, who I understand is the 
largest retail shoe dealer in the city of Washington, whom I just 
left two hours ago, showed me a bill for a shoe which he purchased 
in 1911 at 90 cents; and the same shoe in 1907 was $1.15, made by 
the same house and the same quality. That is a difference of 25 cents 
a pair. We certainly feel that our statement that shoes would be 
lower — that the manufacturer would sell shoes for less money — has 
been verified. 

Senator Simmons. Do you think that one instance proves that; 
why don't you come to the average price? 

Mr. Florsheim. I will say, in speaking for the gentlemen here, 
every one of us in comparing selling prices have admitted that 
shoes are being sold for less to-day by each one of our houses than 
they were two or three or four years ago. 

Senator Simmons. Is that less than they were immediately before 
the new law went into effect? 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. Are they less now than they were? 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. In 1908 and 1909? 

Mr. Florsheim. No, I think that there is still— I think they are 
sold for less to-day than they were in 1910, and for less to-day than 
they were in 1907 and 1908. 

Senator Bailey. Would not that be due to the fact that they re- 
duced the tariff on shoes 15 per cent instead of the repeal of the tariff 
on hides? 

Mr. Florsheim. Do you think the price of American shoes would 
be fixed to a very great extent by the small importations we have 
had up to this time? Why, possibly they do have some effect, but the 
importations have not been large enough as yet. 

Senator Bailey. You have put down the price to keep them out. 
Now you tell us the repeal of 10 per cent duty will break up your 
business. If that is true, then undoubtedly the reduction of the duty 
to the extent of 15 per cent, which was a reduction of three-fifths, 
would compel you to put down your price. 

Mr. Florsheim. Not at all. Let me answer that question. 

Senator Bailey. Then it won't compel you to put it down if you 
take the other 10 per cent off? 

Mr. Florsheim. The way it appears to me as a business man is this : 
As long as the shoe business has internal competition between 1,900 
shoe manufacturers doing business and about 2,500 men jobbing shoes 
in addition to that, necessarily we cut the profit as low as competi- 
tion conditions will permit. We are actually competitors against 
each other. And the American people are getting more value for 
their shoe money than, I believe, any other staple commodity made 
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in this country to-day. Why this particular industry should be put 
up as a mark I am at a loss to understand, because the duty of 10 and 
15 per cent can almost be called no duty. It is the smallest duty on 
any bit of wearing apparel or a similar class of merchandise in this 
country tt>-day. 

Senator Bailey. That is true; but that does not answer the sug- 
gestion I made. You are here now telling us that if we repeal the 
existing duty of 10 per cent it would subject you to a foreign compe- 
tition that will practically put you out of business. Yet you ask us 
to believe that a reduction of the duty from 25 per cent to 10 per ceilt 
did not require you to reduce the price of your goods in order to 
escape foreign competition. 

Mr. Florsheim. You are trying to convince me — I will admit that 
the duty taken off of hides reduced the price of those shoes. We 
could not have taken off the duty if you had not taken the duty off 
of the hides, but when you did that you gave us a compensating bene- 
fit. Of course, the people got the benefit of it. 

Senator Bailey, x ou will excuse me for saying that it is absurd 
for you to tell me that when you reduced your cost of production 5 
cents a pair you reduced your selling price 25 cents a pair. I know 
better than that and so does everybody else. You do not pay much 
of a compliment to the intelligence oi the committee when you ask 
us to believe that. 

Mr. Florsheim. I have not asked you to believe that. 
Senator Bailey. Then you ought not to state it if you do not ask 
us to believe that it was the abolition of the duty on hides that put 
down the price of shoes. 
Mr. Florsheim. I say that again. 

Senator Bailey. I know, and so does every man on this commit- 
tee, know, that the duty on each commodity, so far as it affects the 
selling price at all, affects the selling price oi that commodity. The 
duty on hides does not affect the selling price of shoes. It affects the 
cost of producing them, but the selling price of shoes is determined 
by other and competitive conditions, and we could give you your 
hides not only without a duty, but without any price, and still you 
would sell your shoes for as much as you could get, competitive con- 
ditions considered. 
Mr. Florsheim. Not necessarily. 

Senator Bailey. Yes; necessarily; and if an alteration in any 
duty affected the price of shoes, it would be a reduction of the duty 
on shoes. The repeal of the duty on hides affected the price of hides, 
and you say yourself it reduced the price so far as to enable you to 
reduce the price of shoes ; but, then, if repealing the duty of 15 per 
cent on hides reduced the price of hides, undoubtedly the reduction 
of the duty on shoes from 25 per cent to 10 per cent would reduce 
the price of shoes. 

Mr. Florsheim. Both together knitted. 

Senator Bailey. If we had not abolished the duty on hides but 
reduced the duty on shoes 15 per cent you would have to reduce the 
price. 

Mr. Florsheim. That is to say, if you left the duty on hides and 
reduced it on shoes we would not only have had to reduce the price — 
we would have had to get out of business. 
Senator Bailey. Hardly get out of business. 
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Mr. Florsheim. That is what we were asking you 

Senator Bailey. You would hardly have to get out of business 
when the whole reduction in the cost for manufacturing a pair of 
shoes coining from a repeal of the duty on hides is 5 cents a pair, and 
you, by your own statement, have reduced the selling price 25 cents a 
pair. 

Mr. Florsheim. You won't let me finish my reasons for that. 
The 15 per cent on hides — if it takes 2 pounds of leather, it takes 5 
cents on. On account of the quantity of hides in the market, the 
decline of the price of the raw hides may be very material and in 
that way make up the difference. 

Senator Bailey. I understand, but that relation would still exist 
between the hide, whatever its price, without a duty, and the hide, 
whatever its price, with a duty. 

Mr. Florsheim. It could amount to a great deal. For instance, it 
absolutely dominates the situation. 

Senator Lodge. After the passing of the tariff bill in 1909, did 
hides advance ? 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes. 

Senator Lodge. They continued to advance during January? 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes. 

Senator Lodge. Since January, 1910, have they declined? 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes, they have been declining; they are not de- 
clining now. 

Senator Lodge. What I want to get at is that immediately after 
the repeal of the duty the price of hides advanced ? 

Mr. Florsheim. i es, sir ; very substantially. 

Senator Lodge. And they continued to advance until January, 
1910, as I remember ; and last spring declined, and the world's price 
of hides has declined ever since. 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes, sir. 

Senator Lodge. Would not the decline in the world's price of hides 
have an effect on your cost of manufacturing? 

Mr. Florsheim. That is what I have been trying to convey, 
Senator. 

Senator Bailey. The first price is now the American price plus 
the cost of bringing them in, but before you took the duty off, the 
American price of hides was the world's price of hides plus the cost 
of bringing them here, plus the duty. 

Senator Williams. Plus something else. 

Mr. Florsheim. The price was the European price with about 18 
per cent added, which went into the packers' pockets. That makes 
the price of hides. The packers took that 15 to 18 per cent. 

Senator Bailey. When you say that the packer got it all, you are 
speaking right in the face of the experience of every man who sells 
hides and you are talking to men who know something about the 
price of hides. 

Senator Williams. I want to ask a question, following up the 
suggestion you made. Taking the duty off of hides enablea the 
hides to be imported into the United States just that much cheaper. 
That is true, is it not? 

Mr. Florsheim. Yes. 
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Senator Williams. Now, in addition to that, is not this a fact, that 
it broke up the private control by the packers of the American hide 
market? 

Mr. Florsheim. Absolutely j it broke up a domination of the 
packers controlling the domestic market. 

Senator Williams. In two ways : First, by enabling the product to 
be imported without the duty, and secondly, by disenabling the 
Packers'- Trust to combine and control the market. 

Senator Bailey. Do you know what per cent of the hides what you 
call the Packers' Trust controlled ? 

Mr. Florsheim. It has been variously estimated, and I do not 
know. 

Senator Williams. About enough to fix the price generally. 

Senator Bailey. About how much ? 

Senator Williams. About enough to fix the price generally. 

Mr. Florsheim. Absolutely. Particularly the heavy hides. They 
control a much greater percentage of them than of the light hides. 
Let me tell you there is nobody that can answer that question. 

Senator Bailey. Between 40 and 45 per cent. 

Mr. Florsheim. In the first place, Senator, you will admit that 
these large packers 'own many packing establishments under other 
names that we know nothing about ? 

Senator Bailey. I do not know that. 

Mr. Florsheim. I do. I can mention some of them, if necessary. 

Senator Stone. It was claimed, with a good deal ot color of truth, 
at least, that the packers owned over 40 per cent of the tanneries ot 
the United States at the time this bill was passed. 

Senator Bailey. If that is true, then they wanted free hides. 

Mr. Florsheim. Why should they want free hides ? Obviously not, 
I think. The fact is, they wanted to keep the price of hides up to the 
price the hides had been and kill the independent tannery. It was 
just the inversion of that. 

Senator Clark. The only tanner in the Senate wanted free hides. 

Senator Bailey. As a matter of fact, if they were the tanneries 
that wanted free hides, their interest as a seller of hides might be one 
way, and their interest as a buyer of hides be the other way. Of 
course, all tanneries want free hides. 

Mr. Florsheim. The object of the free hides feature was — that 
ought to be explained to you in the last analysis. 

Senator Bailey. It has been explained many a time. 

Mr. Florsheim. Not in that sense. If we pay more for our hides 
and our leather and you people keep the duty on the shoes high 
enough, we can still go ahead and do business, but the packer was 
gradually controlling the hide market, and he was gradually con- 
trolling the leather market, and he was closing up the avenues of 
free purchases, and in a few years he would have dominated the shoe 
factories. 

Senator Bailey. Don't you know, as a matter of fact, that the 
packers control the market less to-day and two years ago than they 
did four years and before that? 

Mr. Florsheim. The hide market ? 

Senator Bailey. Both the hide and the cattle markets. 
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Committee on Finance, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C, Monday, May 15, 1911. 

The committee met at 10 a. m., Hon. Boies Penrose in the chair. 

Present, Senators Penrose (chairman), Cullom, Lodge, McCumber, 
Smoot, Gallinger, Clark, Heyburn, La Follette, Bafley, Simmons, 
Stone, Williams, Kern, and Johnson. 

The Chaibman. The reciprocity bill will be temporarily laid aside, 
and the free-list bill will be taken up for the purpose of suiting the 
convenience of a number of gentlemen from the State of Texas who 
desire to be heard upon certain schedules in that measure. 

After that hearing is disposed of, the committee will return to the 
consideration of the reciprocity bill. 

Senator Bailey. We will ask you to hear more than the gentlemen 
from Texas. 

The Chairman. We will hear all of them. 

Senator Bailey. In other words, the hearing is for the represent- 
atives of the Texas Cattle Kaisers' Association and the iNational 
Live Stock Association. 

The Chairman. Yes. They will be heard, and these hearings will 
form part of the proceedings as to the free-list bill and will not be 
interpolated with the reciprocity proceedings. 

Senator Smoot. Would it not be just as well, inasmuch as we have 
the order to have the cattle raisers' hearings separate, to have an 
order that the shoe hearings shall also be separate, and included with 
the hearings on the free-list bill? 

The Chairman. The shoe hearings will also be not interpolated 
with the reciprocity act, but will be printed with the hearings on 
the free-list bill. 

The Chair is informed that the shoe hearings have already been 
so separated. 

The committee thereupon proceeded to the consideration of H. R. 
4413. 

The Chairman. Now, Senator Bailey, if you will introduce the 
Texas people and their allied interests the committee will hear them. 

Senator Bailey. Mr. Chairman, I am first going to ask you to 
hear Mr. Cowan, who is, and has been for years, the attorney of the 
Texas Cattle Raisers' Association, and, I think, without overpraising 
him, I can safely say he knows as much about the meat industry of 
the United States as any man in it, and then I am going to ask Mr. 
Cowan, after I present him to the committee, to arrange with those 
associated with him in this hearing for the presentation of their case. 

Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I now introduce 
Mr. Cowan, of Texas. 
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STATEMENT OF MB. S. H. COWAN, OF FOBT WOETH, TEX. 

The Chairman. Mr. Cowan, will you state to the committee where 
you reside? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes, sir. I reside at Fort Worth, Tex. 

The Chairman. What is your business. 

Mr. Cowan. I am practicing attorney for the Cattle Raisers' Asso- 
ciation of Texas, and the National Live Stock Association. Shall I 
speak from here ? 

The Chairman. If you will. That will be more convenient for 
you and the committee. 

Mr. Cowan. Mr. Chairman, and gentlemen of the committee, I 
have appeared a number of times before the committees of the Senate, 
as some of you Senators know, and before committees of the House, 
and I realize that there is a great deal of waste of time, in the first 
place, for want of preparation, and, in the second place, on account 
of the condition of the minds of the members of the committee, when 
hearing a statement. It is difficult to anticipate in advance, just 
how far a person who is being heard will go, and just what he may 
say touching the particular phases of the case he is presenting, una 
therefore it often results that the questions from the committee but 
anticipate the things that have already been prepared, and in the due 
course of time will be presented, provided the speaker is permitted 
to go on and present them. 

I do not say that by way of criticism. I merely say it by way of 
fact, as I have observed, and with which all of you are acquainted. 

I have given considerable study and as careful preparation as I am 
capable or to preparing those matters of facts on which your judg- 
ment ought to rest according as the subject appears to me. So much 
of it is embraced in figures that it was impossible to undertake to 
prepare more memoranda without preparing the figures that involve 
and have involved the investigation and compilation from a great 
number of documents and reports, which made it necessary to pre- 
pare it in typewritten form, and while doing that some remarks in 
explanation or by way of argument, it may be said, have been in- 
jected, along with the facts really shown by the figures, and I would 
ask the permission of the committee — and I believe it will conserve 
you time and be of much more advantage to the committee in ascer- 
taining the facts — if you will permit me to present that document 
and the statistics and figures which I have prepared in the ordinary 
form that I have undertaken to prepare them, and I am willing to 
answer any questions that I can, and probably as to a great many 
questions you will ask the answers will be contained in 95 per cent 
of the cases in what you will hear — if you will be patient enough to 
permit me to proceed in the orderly way in which I have prepared 
this document. 

I am not here, I will say, furthermore, for the purpose of under- 
taking to convince the judgment of the members of this committee 
politically or otherwise, except in so far as the facts I relate and the 
reasons and inferences I may draw from those facts happen to 
amount to an argument that satisfies your judgment On mere opin- 
ion not even the facts would be worth much to you, or if my argu- 
ment is good, my politics and my political reasons, or the effect it 
might have on politics, are entirely immaterial, as argument is either 
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good or bad according to its intrinsic worth and according to the 

E remise on which it is based. The difficulty that may be found may 
e in trying to understand the tariff question and its effect on busi- 
ness or in understanding the position of the men who discuss it 
They may start with the multiplication table or the Ten Command- 
ments, and they separate. 

I have not, therefore, undertaken on the political side to prepare 
any argument, but from the standpoint of wnat we think is common 
sense and simple justice to a great industry, and if the committee 
will be patient to hear it in that form I will be glad to present it 
to you. 

The Chairman. You will proced in your own way. 

Mr. Cowan. I may say further that it takes a good deal of time 
and a good deal of patience to sit and listen to the amount of matter 
that seems to jne to be important. We might have brought a large 
number of men here to tell you what their opinions are, and to tell 
you why they think it ought to be thus and so, but it would be very 
difficult to bring anybody here whose knowledge of this subject was 
comprehensive enough to have furnished you that information, as 
legislators for this country, that I am satisfied that you all desire. 
I have done the best thing I could for them, assisted by such persons 
as I have been able to secure to aid me. 

I do not generally read from manuscript; I hate very much to do 
it, but feel compelled to do it in this case — in the first instance, at 
least. I wish the stenographer would simply take down what her 
hears from me, and then I will furnish him this, so that as far as 
figures are concerned he may correct it. 

The Chairman. You will have an opportunity to correct the 
stenographers' notes before the print is made. The proof will be 
furnished you for such corrections as you desire to make. 

Mr. Cowan. As I have said, I represent the American National 
Live Stock and Cattle Raisers' Associations of Texas. The former 
has its headquarters at Denver and the latter at Fort Worth, and 
our purpose is to show that the placing of meats on the free list would 
seriously injure these interests, and, in our opinion, would destroy 
the prosperity of the West, or at least have a strong tendency to 
do so. 

Senator Stone. To put what on the free list? 

Mr. Cowan. Meats. 

Senator Stone. May I ask if you are addressing yourself to the 
reciprocity bill or the free list ? 

Mr. Cowan. The committee has under consideration the free-list 
bill now. I am addressing myself to the free-list bill. In so far as 
what I have to say applies to free cattle from Canada, naturally of 
course, the intelligence of anybody engaged on the subject would 
apply, and I have made some application to the subject myself, but 
inasmuch as the free-list bill covers, of course, meats from Canada, 
it therefore might as well cover cattle, in my opinion. 

The American National Live Stock Assocation at its last annual 
convention in January resolved against the free list — and I may 
pause to say that that association is composed of the principal State 
and district and local live-stock organizations throughout the west- 
ern part of the United States, and I think its standing in the interest 
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of the public in behalf of the measures that have been to the public 
interest have been sufficiently understood in Congress to give it a 
standing equal to any organization in the United States, and I can 
say the same for the Cattle Kaisers' Association of Texas. I submit 
here a list of the associations which are members of the American 
National Live Stock Association, this being an association composed 
mainly of that association. 

Amebican National Live Stock Association, 
list of association members. 

• 

Albany County Cattle and Horse Growers' Association. O. Wallis, secretary, 
Laramie, Wyo. 

Albany County Wool Growers' Association. Joe King, secretary, Laramie, 
Wyo. 

American Hereford Cattle Breeders' Association. R. J. Kinzer, secretary, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

American Short Horn Breeders' Association. John W. Groves, secretary, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 111. 

Arizona Cattle Growers' Association. F. W. Wilson, secretary, Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

Arizona Wool Growers' Association. F. W. Perkins, secretary, Flagstaff, 
Ariz. 

Bent County Cattle Growers' Association. M. H. Murray, vice president, Las 
Animas, Colo. 

Cattle Raisers' Association of Texas. B. B. Spiller, secretary, Fort Worth, 
Tex. 

Cattle Sanitary Board of New Mexico. W. J. Linwood, secretary, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. 

Colorado Live Stock Association. John Grattan, secretary, Railway Ex- 
change Building, Denver, Colo. 

Colorado Stock Growers' Association. F. P. Johnson, secretary, Denver, Colo. 

Converse County Cattle Association. Secretary, Douglas, Wyo. 

Corn Belt Meat Producers' Association. H. C. Wallace, secretary, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Delta County Live Stock Association. George C. Wilson, secretary, Delta, 
Colo. 

Gunnison County Stock Growers' Association. R. H. Andrews, secretary, 
Gunnison, Colo. 

Kansas State Live Stock Association. J. H. Mercer, secretary, Topeka, Kans. 

Kern County Cattle Growers' Association. F. G. Munger, secretary, Bakers- 
field, Cal. 

Kern County Wool Growers' Association. L. B. Olcese, secretary, Bakers- 
field, Cal. 

Laramie County Cattle and Horse Growers' Association of Wyoming. J. C. 
Underwood, secretary, Underwood, Wyo. 

Las Animas County Cattle Growers' Association. Thomas Richmond, secre- 
tary, Trinidad, Colo. 

Live Stock Sanitary Board of Arizona. J. D. Carter, secretary, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Montana Stock Growers' Association. D. W. Raymond, secretary, Helena, 
Mont. 

Nebraska Stock Growers' Association. Charles C. Jameson, secretary, Ells- 
worth, Nebr. 

New Mexico Cattle and Horse Growers' Association. George H. Webster, jr., 
president, Cimarron, N. Mex. 

North Park Cattle Growers' Association. T. John Payne, secretary, Walden, 
Colo. 

Northwest Live Stock Association. S. B. Nelson, secretary, 225 Indiana 
Avenue, Spokane, Wash. 

Park County Cattle Growers' Association. J. E. Harrington, secretary, Hart- 
sel, Colo. 

Pikes Peak Cattle and Horse Growers' Association. Raymond S. Htisted, 
secretary, Cripple Creek, Colo. 
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Plateau Valley Cattle Association. Willis Hodgson, secretary, Collbran, 
Colo. 

Panhandle Stockmen's Association. J. H. Avery, secretary, Amarillo, Tex. 

Snake River Cattle Growers' Association of Colorado. W. G. Reader, secre- 
tary, Dixon, Wyo. 

Southeastern Utah Live Stock Association. C. A. Robertson, secretary, Moab, 
Utah. 

Southern Utah and Northern Arizona Cattlemen's Union. Wm. G. Seeg- 
miller, secretary, Kanab, Kane County, Utah. 

Virgin River Stockmen's Association. F. M. Stewart, secretary, Buffalo Gap, 
S. Dak. 

White River Cattle Association. James Riland, secretary, Meeker, Colo. 

Wyoming Stock Growers' Association. * Miss Alice Smith, secretary, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

Senator Hetburn. Please give the names of the officers. 

Mr. Cowan. The officers of the American National Live Stock As- 
sociation are: Murdo Mackenzie, of Trinidad, Colo., president; 
Dwight B. Heard, Phoenix, Ariz. ; first vice president; Joseph M. 
Carey, Cheyenne, Wyo., second vice president; S. B. Burnett, of 
Fort Worth, second vice president; John W. Springer, of Colorado, 
treasurer ; S. H. Cowan, of Fort Worth, attorney ; T. W. Tomlinson, 
of Denver, Colo., secretary. I submit in this connection the pro- 
test against the Canadian treaty made by the American National Live 
Stock Association and submitted to every Member of Congress. It 
contains the resolution on the subject of the free list proposition, 
and of the Canadian treaty, and free hides: in substance the same as 
the resolution of the Texas Cattle Kaisers' Associations — that is to 
say, they all drive at the same point although the language is some- 
what different. 

Attached to the heading of this is the executive committee of the 
American National Live Stock Association, which shows the leading 
stockmen in every part of the country. 

At this point I desire to say ? for the Cattle Raisers' Association 
of Texas, tnat it has been organized now for 33 years, and comprises 
the principal cattle raisers in all of the Southwestern States, and is 
not a Texas organization except in name and the fact that it has 
offices there. It has a number of members doing business in Canada 
and in every State east of the Rocky Mountains ? from Texas to the 
Canadian line. Some members of the association, extensively en- 
gaged in the business, reside at the various large markets, where they 
are also engaged in the commission business and otherwise, and it has 
for years spoken for the cattle-producing interests. I do not think 
any organization in the country stands higher in point of public 
spirit than it has always exhibited in Texas, with respect to legisla- 
tion and otherwise, and at all times it has been entirely nonpartisan. 
It has been my pleasure and good fortune to represent it, and I am 
very proud 01 the opportunity of doing so. The resolution^ with 
respect to the position of the stockmen with regard to the subject of 
the tariff, I think I ought to read. 

The Cattle Raisers' Association of Texas, at its last annual con- 
vention, held at San Antonio, Tex., after careful consideration, 
adopted a resolution on this subject, and I wish to read the resolu- 
tion and will furnish a copy to the stenographer. It is as follows : 

Whereas live stock and its products and all farm and ranch products ought, 
In justice, to receive the same measure of protection as is accorded to the 
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products of other Industries of the United States in the form of import duties, 
whether levied as a protective tariff or as a tariff for revenue, or on any other 
basis * and 

Wheras we believe it to be to the interest of the public and the sentiment of 
the live-stock producing interests and of the farmers of the United States that 
live stock and its products and the products of the farm and ranch should re- 
ceive an equal and equitable share in whatever benefit may flow from any 
system of import duties with other products and industries; and 

Whereas it is proposed by the recently negotiated treaty between the United 
States and Canada to place live stock and farm products upon the free list, 
while retaining import duties upon manufactured products and articles, which 
treaty in its present form we believe to be inimical and in no sense beneficial 
to the best interests of the United States, and especially injurious to the live- 
stock and farming Industries : Now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Cattle Raisers* Association of Texas in annual conven- 
tion assembled at San Antonio, Tex., March 21, 1911 : 

(1) That we favor the principle of reciprocity; but in doing so we demand a 
fair and just import duty upon live stock and its products and upon all products 
of the farm and ranch, and are unalterably opposed to placing the same upon 
the free list. 

(2) That we condemn as unjust, unfair, and discriminatory the action of the 
Congress of the United States in the Payne-Aldrich bill in placing hides upon 
the free list, while retaining a duty on leather and products thereof, and de- 
mand that they be restored to the dutiable list. 

That we are opposed to the enactment of the McCall bill, whereby the Cana- 
dian reciprocity treaty would become effective, because it is unjust and discrimi- 
natory as against the live-stock and farming interests of the United States. 

Be it further resolved. That a copy of this resolution be sent to the President 
of the United States and a copy to each Senator and Congressman of the United 
States. 

You may suppose we are open to the charge that we are trying to 
prevent a proper reform or revision of the tariff. We indorsed the 
tariff commission ; we constantly advocate it, if we can get one of the 
right sort I say "the tariff commission." We indorsed a tariff 
commission ; and 1 will read that resolution passed by the American 
National Live Stock Association : 

Whereas we believe that the tariff law recetly enacted, known as the Payne 
bill, unfairly distributes the advantages and impositions of the protective- 
tariff system; that the inequalities of its various schedules result in grants of 
favor and exemptions designed to create monopolies in certain branches of large 
manufacturing interests, enabling them to control prices on many necessary 
articles to the consequent great detriment of the producing and consuming 
classes, who are least able to bear such discriminations ; that in the Ught of past 
experience in the revision of the tariff it is plain that a just and equitable tariff 
can only be secured through the medium of a permanent nonpartisan tariff 
commission, instructed to ascertain and publish, in great detail, all the facts 
surrounding every schedule and submit its recommendation to Congress: Now, 
therefore, be it 

"Resolved by the American National Live Stock Association, at Fort Worth, 
Tex., January 12, 1911, That we express our disapproval of the new tariff law, 
because of its unfair discriminations in favor of eastern manufacturing inter- 
ests and against the producers and consumers of both East and West; amj be 
it further 

" Resolved, That we recommend the creation by act of Congress of a perma- 
nent nonpartisan tariff commission and a further revision of the present tariff 
at the earliest practicable time along equitable and scientific lines." 

I read that for the purpose of showing you that this association is 
not considering it as a partisan proposition. It is endeavoring to 
try to present to Congress what ought to be done for the benefit of a 
great industry, doing it impartially, in the hope that partisanship 
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will not influence the judgment of any man who feels that, in justice, 
he should act this way or that. 

I submit herewith an estimate of the Agricultural Department for 
the year 1910, showing the number of cattle, other than milch cows, 
by various States. I do this for the reason that a great many persons 
suppose that no other place is interested in producing cattle except 
Texas, Kansas, Colorado, Montana, and States west of the Mississippi 
River, and you may be surprised to find that West Virginia produces 
good export cattle ; fine cattle are produced in Tennessee, so there are 
in Pennsylvania and New York. The cattle-raising business is co- 
extensive with proper agriculture throughout the United States. 

It is as follows : 

Number of cattle other than milch cows in United States Jan. 1, 1910, and Jan. 

1, 1908, estimated by Department of Agriculture. 



State, Territory, or division. 



Number. 



Jan. 1,1910. 



Maine, 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New York 

New Jersey , 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

West Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Towa 

Missouri 

North Dakota 

South Dakota 

Nebraska 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Tennessee 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Oklahoma 1 

Arkansas 

Montana 

Wvoming 

Colorado 

New Mexico 

Arizona 

Utah 

Nevada 

Idaho 

Washington 

Oregon 

California 

United States 



1, 

1, 
1. 
3. 



1, 
3, 



7, 
I, 



1. 



1. 



139,000 
93,000 
210,000 
88,000 
10,000 
81,000 
889,000 
82,000 
917,000 
22,000 
138,000 
578,000 
511,000 
449,000 
227,000 
673,000 
712,000 
978,000 
020,000 
974,000 
963,000 
081,000 
228,000 
611,000 
165,000 
616.000 
341,000 
040,000 
260,000 
665,000 
565,000 
528,000 
577,000 
480,000 
131,000 
637, 000 
600,000 
842,000 
959,000 
425, 000 
901,000 
626,000 
327,000 
404,000 
340,000 
358,000 
698,000 
120,000 



47, 279, 000 



Jan. 1, 1903. 



123,677 

101,198 

225,893 

93,400 

10,876 

88,377 

955,408 

82,890 

823,143 

21,606 

133,992 

449,679 

359,593 

307,772 

171,459 

623,033 

544,298 

1,190,024 

913,860 

1,700,716 ' 

736,441 

1,148,698 

1,002,668 

3,574,012 

1,405,081 

570, 956 

1,456,291 

2,403,999 

2,741,256 

508,918 

442, 405 

544,298 

436,219 

421,818 

8,007,910 

2,500,019 

455,305 

1,048,559 

796,060 

1,286,300 

872,471 

551,328 

254,326 

364,165 

362,089 

309,909 

570,044 

1,111,767 



44,659.206 



1 Includes Indian Territory. 
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As you will notice, the total shows, exclusive of milch cows, 
47,279,000 head on the 1st of January, 1910. That is an estimate. 
Estimated on the same basis, going back, of course, to the census fig- 
ures of 1900, on January 1, 1903, the number was 44,659,206 ; showing 
an estimated increase of cattle, other than milch cows, of about 
3,000,000 head during that seven years. Of course, we do not know 
what it actually is, because the census returns have been so slow in 
being made up, and we are not promised to get it yet for some consid- 
erable time, but the aggregate is shown so that we may gather the in- 
telligence which we ought to possess when we act on a great question. 

If we add to the Trans-Mississippi States the corn-belt States of 
Ilinois, Indiana, and Ohio, we will find that those figures show that 
78 per cent of the entire beef -cattle production lies west of the Mis- 
sissippi River and in the States mentioned, and the balance lie in 
the other parts of the United States, or 22 per cent, exclusive of Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, is east of the Mississippi River. 

The importance ox the live-stock industry of the United States 
ought to be known to everyone, but the extent of it is doubtedly not 
appreciated by those who have not had cause to examine into it. Its 
interrelation to the strictly farming business of the country of pro- 
ducing grain, hay, and f oodstuff is so important that the department 
of f arming could not survive without live stock as the method of con- 
sumption and marketing farm products and as a method of referti- 
lizing the soil. 

Even the cottonseed business is dependent upon the demand 
for cottonseed products to feed live stock, the price for which 
cotton seed sells depending in a large measure upon such de- 
mand, as no other use can be made of the hulls except to feed 
to live stock, and, the evidence showed, in a case which 1 tried in- 
volving railroad rate from Oklahoma on cotton seed, that one-half 
of the product of the Oklahoma cottonseed mills was fed at the 
mills and never shipped out at all, and my recollection is that about 
two-thirds of the entire product was fed in the State of Oklahoma, 
right in their pastures, so that the man who produces cotton and is 
receiving a very high price, and has been for two or three years, for 
cotton seed, must account for it by the fact that we have had a good 
price for feed cattle, and you could afford to feed cattle on cotton 
seed at $25 and $30 a ton, and the cotton seed itself sells for about 
the same the meal does. Taking the present price of cattle, cotton 
seed can not be fed profitably at over $18 to $20 a ton. Now, how far 
the export market would affect all the cottonseed products at a higher 
price I am not prepared to say, but I do know tnat the cotton raiser 
is materially and substantially interested as to the price he gets for 
cotton seed, in the use that is made of the product, and the price of 
the animals to which it is fed. 

The Department of Agriculture has caused to be prepared for the 
years 1905, 1906, and 1907 and published a pamphlet under the title 
of " Meat Supply and Surplus, with Consideration to Consumption 
and Exports, and the issue for 1907 is Bulletin 55, by George K. 
Holmes, the Chief of the Division of Foreign Markets, which I wish 
to submit. I read from the statement which appears on pages 2, 3, 
and 4, as follows : 
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Value of domestic meat animals in contiguous United States. 

[Including calves and lambs under 1 year.] 



Items. 


Total. 


Cattle. 


Total. 


Dairy cows. 


Other cattle. 


CENSUS. 

1900, June 1: 

On farms and ranges 


$1,880,651,132 
48,627,220 


$1,475,204,633 
41,102,637 


$508,616,501 
28,879,619 


$966,588,132 


Off farms and ranges 


12,223,018 






Total 


1,929,278,352 


1,516,307,270 


537,496,120 


978,811,150 






DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 


2,152,320,349 


1,527,054,000 


645,497,000 


881,557,000 


Items. 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


Goats. 


CENSUS. 

1900, June 1: 

On farms and ranges 


$170,203,119 
678,624 


$231,978,031 
6,708,841 


$3,265,349 


Off ifermg and ranges ... 


137,118 








Total 


170,881,743 


238,686,872 


3,402,467 




IE. 




DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTUI 

1907, January 1 ? 0*» farms and ranges 


204,210,000 


417,791,000 


i 3, 265, 349 







» Assumed to be the same as in the census year. 



OTHEB ITEMS OF CAPITAL. 



Not only are the prices of meat animals directly affected by the marketing of 
the national surplus of meat, but likewise the value of the farms and ranges on 
which they are raised. While nearly all farms maintain at least one meat 
animal, 'the farms and ranges devoted especially to the production of live stock 
are the ones more directly affected. 

The value of live-stock farms and ranges was estimated by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Agriculture in 1905 to be $7,951,000,000, by 
adding to the census valuation the increase of the succeeding five years. Some 
horse and mule farms are unavoidably included. 

To the value of meat animals and of live-stock farms and ranges should be 
added the value of implements and machinery on such farms and ranges, or 
$235,500,000. 

Then there is a large amount of capital invested in wholesale slaughtering, 
meat packing, lard refining, and oleomargarin establishments which was de- 
termined by the Bureau of the Census to be $238,000,000 in 1904. 

The sum of the foregoing items of capital directly affected by the export of 
the national surplus of meat is $10,625,000,000 and this capital is directly de- 
pendent upon such disposal for its profitable use and, indeed, for the integrity 
of the investment. 

In addition to the capital concerned there are annual productions that should 
be noted. Upon the basis of census values the farm value of the cattle, sheep, 
and swine slaughtered and exported alive in 1900 was $649,417,340. This is a 
computed value and may be above or below the fact for 1900; but whatever 
the true value was for that year, it was much larger for 1906, with its high 
values and large exports as well as perhaps increased home consumption. 

The great annual corn crop of the country, having a value of $1,167,000,000 in 
1906, is very largely converted into meat, fats, and oils, and a large fraction ot 
this crop is exported in the form of the commodities mentioned. 
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Capital directly affected by exports of surplus meat. 



Items. 



Value of domestic meat animals on farms and ranges, January 1, 1007 .' 

Value of domestic meat animals not on farms and ranges, June 1, 1900 

Value of live-stock farms and ranges, 1905, autumn 

Value of implements and machinery on live-stock farms and ranges, June 1, 1900 

Capital of wholesale slaughtering, meat packing, lard refining, and oleomargarine es- 
tablishments, 1904 

Total 



Value. 



12,152,320,349 

48,627,220 

7,950,919,310 

235,477,714 

237,714,690 



10,625,069,283 



COMPABISON WITH OTHEB INVESTMENTS. 

Better to understand the magnitude of the interests involved in the mainte- 
nance of meat exports comparisons may be made with other aggregates of 
capital and classes of wealth. The capital directly related to meat produc- 
tion for export, $10,625,000,000, is five-sixths as large as all capital invested 
in manufacturing in 1904. It is barely under the figures representing the capi- 
talization of the net earnings of steam railroads, estimated by the Bureau of 
the Census, June 1, 1904; it is a little greater than the estimated true value 
of all property situated in the South Central division of States in 1904, as also 
of all property situated in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific regions. It is more 
than $1,000,000,000 above the value of the real estate and of the implements 
and machinery of farms devoted chiefly to producing cotton, hay, and grain; 
or the estimated true value of all property situated in New England in 1904 ; 
or the estimated true value of the entire real estate of the South in 1904. It 
is nearly twice the value of the real estate and of the implements and machinery 
of farms devoted chiefly to producing cotton, fruit, rice, sugar, tobacco, vege- 
tables, and to general farming ; or more than twice the estimated true value 
of street railways, shipping, waterworks, telegraph and telephone systems, elec- 
tric light and power stations, Pullman and private cars, and canals in 1904. 

Table 3. — Meat capital compared with other capital and classes of wealth. 



Items. 



Capital directly related to meat production for export 

Capital invested in manufacturing, 1904 

Capitalization of net earnings of steam railroads, June 1, 1904 

Value of real estate (1905, autumn) and of implements and machinery (1900) of farms 

devoted chiefly to producing cotton, hay, and grain 

Value of real estate (1905, autumn) and of implements and machinery (1900) of farms 

devoted chiefly to producing cotton, fruit, rice, sugar, tobacco, vegetables, and to 

general farming (including small specialties) 

Estimated true value of street railways, shipping, waterworks, telegraph and telephone 

systems, electric light and power stations, Pullman and private .cars, and canals (1904) . 
Estimated true value of entire real estate of South Atlantic and South Central divisions, 

1904 

Estimated true value of all property situated in New England, 1904 

Estimated true value of all property situated in the South Central division, 1904 

Estimated true value of all property situated in the Western division (Rocky Mountain 

and Pacific regions), 1904 



Value. 



110,625,059,283 
12,686,265,673 
11,244,752,000 

9,074,168,745 



5,792,314,927 

4,840,548,909 

9,505,995,304 

8,823,325,592 

10,052,467,528 

9,992,581,271 



Mr. Cowan. I am not bragging about this industry, or the impor- 
tance of it, but I am presenting to this committee a fact which cer- 
tainly should stand all the legislatures in mind, not to act in uncer- 
tain manner, that a great industry may be materially and seriously 
crippled upon the theory that if you hurt it you can take it back. 

Reviewing the exports of 1906, which amounted to 12 per cent of 
the entire live stock and its products, the value of the exports is thus 
stated at page 7 : 

The value of the exports of meat animals and packing-house products (includ- 
ing nonedible products) increased from $161,000,000 in 1890 to $252,000,000 In 
1906; the live meat animals from $32,000,000 in 1890 to $44,000,000 in 1906; 
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and the packing-house products from $129,000,000 in 1890 to $208,000,000 in 
1906. 

The number of exported cattle rose to nearly 600,000 annually from 1904 to 
1906; the number of exported sheep reached its highest figure in 1896 with 
492,000,000, after which the annual number has fluctuated much, but, on the 
whole, has declined. 

Senator Simmons. I do not think I understood you as to the value 
of our exports of live stock and products. What was the total 
amount ? 

Mr. Cowan. The aggregate? 

Senator Simmons. Yes. 

Mr. Cowan. The list I read separates it into different items. The 
first figures which I read stated that upon the basis of census values, 
the farm value of cattle, sheep, and swine slaughtered and exported 
alive in 1900 was $649,417,340. 

Senator Simmons. That answers my question. 

Mr. Cowan. Now, under the heading " England our only customer 
for cattle and fresh beef, and Argentina and Canada our only com- 
petitors," I have prepared some data which I think will demonstrate 
the truth of the headline, and tend strongly to show that having our 
surplus dammed up, we can not afford to invite further imports into 
this country, because we do not need it. 

Referring to pages 9 and 11 of the pamphlet, the exports of ani- 
mals and animal products is shown in detail, and it there appears 
that there were exported in 1904, 593,409 head of cattle, valued at 
$42,256,291 ; and in 1906, 584,239 head of cattle, valued at $42,081,170. 
In 1907 our exports had fallen off more than 150,000 head, leaving 
our total export for that year of 423,050 head, valued at $34,577,392. 

It is shown that for the year 1906 the United Kingdom took 
405,277 head, valued at $37,729,300. Of the remainder the principal 
number went to Cuba — 130,639 head — but it was for the purpose of 
restocking the country, and we have never shipped to Cuba any such 
number at any other time. There were scattering exports to other 
countries ; for example, 15,633 head to Canada and 9,516 to Belgium, 
but none to any other country of Europe. 

The total exports of packing-house products amounted to about 
$207,673,774, including fresh beef of 268,054,227 pounds, valued at 
$24,310,038, equal probably to 500,000 head of cattle it converted 
into cattle — or, rather, that many cattle converted into those products 
made this exportation — of which the United Kingdom took 265,444,554 
pounds, valued at $24,000,000 and odd. 

Our exports of fresh beef to the United Kingdom for the year 1910 
were 76,795,235 pounds, equal probably to 150.000 cattle, which is less 
than one-third of the amount of fresh beei exported to England 
in 1906. 

Now, that the committee may know what I am proceeding to do ; 
it is to demonstrate that Argentina has taken our trade, because they 
produce the cattle so much cheaper that we can not compete with 
them; that Canada does compete with them and has maintained its 
exports to England, and if you invite Argentina into this market it 
will wreck the cattle-raising business of this country, and every 
well-informed cattleman in the United States knows this, and these 
Senators ought to know what every well-informed cattleman knows 
in his own community. 
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For the nine months ending March 11 our cattle exports to the 
United Kingdom were 80,000 h&ad, against 143,000 for the same 
period of 1909 and 118,000 in 1910 ; and our fresh-beef exports to 
the United Kingdom in 1911 for tne same period were 27,124,000 
pounds, against 58,601,339 pounds for 1910 and 93,893,434 for 1909 
for the same nine months. 

In other words, we have gone out of the business. Now, there must 
be a cause for it. That is what we are supposed to possess our in- 
telligence for, to trace the effect back to a cause. We are not only 
to do it by indirection, but a process of exclusion by finding what 
produced it, by investigating to see if anything else could have 
done it. 

Canned-beef exports likewise decreased; our exports to the im- 
portant countries of the world fell off 33 per cent in 1910 for the 
same nine months. Our tallow and oleo oil fell off enormously, as 
compared to the previous years. There was a falling off of 18 per cent 
in exported bacon and hams in 1910 and of 40 per cent under 1909 
for the same period. In other words, the farms of this country are 
producing products that the balance of the world is to take. Some- 
body is getting the trade, and yet it is proposed — and it seems to me 
a challenge to the intelligence of the people engaged in the business 
at least to propose to them, under such conditions — to invite Argen- 
tina and Canada to place their products in here in competition with 
ours in order to take our home trade when we have a surplus that 
we can not sell. 

Now, under the head line "Argentina has taken our trade in British 
beef," I refer to these facts: In the calendar year 1909 the official 
statistics show that there was imported into the United Kingdom 
from the United States 93.037,168 pounds of chilled beef — which is 
the name given to our reirigerated beef and the refrigerated beef 
there, that is, in London — valued at $9,395,468, which is equiva- 
lent to 9.94 cents per pound. That same year the imports into the 
United Kingdom from Argentina of chilled beef amounted to 
204,570,544 pounds, valued there at $16,307,158, or 8 cents a pound 
laid down in London, and of frozen beef 266,732,816 pounds, valued 
there at $16,458,000, or 6.17 cents per pound laid down in London. 

The total of the fresh beef, both chilled and frozen, from Argen- 
tina was 420,815,500 pounds. These figures are furnished by the 
Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor 
and are taken from the official reports supplied by some department 
of the British Government, the name of which I do not know and 
do not now remember. I do not seem to have a reference to it. 

Senator Stone. Will you explain what the difference is between 
chilled beef and frozen lieef ? 

Mr. Cowan. Chilled beef is shipped under refrigeration just as 
we ship it in this country. We handle no frozen beef in this country. 
Frozen beef is not hung up on hooks. It is not long under refrig- 
eration. It is frozen stiff, and they can pile it up while it is hard 
in a great deal less space in a steamer, and it is a good deal easier to 
handle, so a number of these reports say. Before I -get through I 
will refer you to the data. 

Senator Stone. Then the refrigerated beef would be hung up in a 
refrigerator, and frozen beef is piled up in a refrigerator? 
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Mr. Cowan. Oh, yes; it has got to be hung up in a refrigerator 
and, furthermore, it has got to Be under a lower temperature some- 
what than refrigerated beef. 

Senator Williams. What accounts for the difference in the price 
of the American meat in London and the Argentina meat ? Is it of 
a superior quality to the American meat? 

Mr. Cowan. The small amount that we ship there in competition 
with the Argentina beef is our corn-beet which they do not pro- 
duce in Argentina. There would be a difference in the price, there- 
fore, which we would be able to obtain, probably lower, so long 
as they do not produce corn-fed beef, and a small quantity of the 
superior beef, to the people, who have the money to pay for that 
sort. But our exports will undoubtedly go down to a very low mar- 
gin, as they are now pretty nearly gone, because of the continued 
increase in the quality of the beef from Argentina. They breed 
the best cattle in the world to-day and are paying higher prices for 
bulls at the present time. 

Thus it will be observed that chilled beef there was 1.94 less 
per pound than in the United States, and frozen beef was laid down 
at 3. <T7 less per pound than American chilled beef. 

The following are the prices at which cattle are sold at Buenos 
Aires — I do not know now to pronounce that — it sounds like 
B-u-e-n-o-s in Mexican. 

Senator Heyburn. It means " good air." 

Mr. Cowan. Yes; sold to Argentina in 1906 by the head, from 
figures published by the Agricultural Department. These figures 
were taken from the publication of some newspaper in some report 
from Buenos Aires, where these sales were mainly made. In 1906 
the low price — and it seems that they are by the head there, and not 
by the pound — was $25.48 — they varied in price — and high, $37.97. 
In 1910 the low price was $23.35 and the high price $31.84. 

Senator Williams. How do those figures compare with the prices 
of grass-fed cattle in Chicago ? 

Mr. Cowan. I am coming to that. Compare this with the average 
value of steers on the Chicago market for the same periods and it 
will show the following result: In 1906 range cattle averaged $4.40 
per hundred pounds and native cattle $5.30 per hundred pounds, 
and we have for 1910, range cattle average $5.40 per hundred pounds 
and native cattle $6.80 per hundred pounds. That is on the Chicago 
market, and I am using that because the Chicago market sets the 
pacQ and practically fixes the value of live stock and live-stock prod- 
ucts to-day in the other markets, except, of course, there are various 
happenings that may make % it a little higher here and there for some 

Particular cause. But everybody who knows anything about the 
usiness treats Chicago as the place at which the market is most 
certainly made, and the relative prices are most certainly stated by 
their quotations than elsewhere. 

Senator Williams. Are those the prices of grass-fed cattle or 
other cattle? 

Mr. Cowan. I gave the range cattle, and then I gave the native. 
Now, natives take the corn fed. Range cattle are for the grazers, but 
they may be half-fed cattle then, and the range-fed cattle may be 
half fed — partly fed; those that are not full-fed cattle. A thousand 
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pounds range steer was therefore worth in 1906 in Chicago $44, 
about that, compared to $25.48 at Buenos Aires. In 1910 it would 
have been worth $54 compared to $23.75 at Buenos Aires. Native 
steers, 1,000 pounds, were worth in 1906 $53 in Chicago and in 1910 
$68: those weighing 1,200 pounds in 1906 $63.60 and for 1910 $81.68 
in Chicago. 

Now, those gentlemen of the committee who are familiar with the 
cattle business know that those are about the prices paid here. The 
question is, Does Argentina sell good cattle at the prices I have 
named? If so, it is an important fact, and the best information 
we can get is that they do. 

Now, the quality oi these cattle is up to the standard of cattle pro- 
duced in the United States and marketed at our large markets and 
elsewhere, with the single exception of* our best corn- fed cattle. 

I now submit a pamphlet entitled " Notes of the Animal Industry 
of Argentina," by George M. Rommel, animal husbandman, Bureau 
of Animal Industry, published in 1908, and I will read from the 
same. I am afraid that I will tire the patience of this committee. 
I am trying to reach a point where I can get at it and do not have to 
guess. I probably will not read very much of this, because this 
pamphlet is issued by the Agricultural Department through the 
Bureau of Animal Industry and I am sure that it can be obtained 
by every member of the committee. As I say, it is entitled " Notes 
on the Animal Industry of Argentina," George M. Rommel. It 
does not seem to have a bulletin number. 

Senator Stone. What is the date of it ? 

Mr. Cowan. 1908. 

Senator Heyburn. It has a number also, has it not? 

Mr. Cowan. No, sir; I do not find a number. It does not seem 
to have any. I read as follows : 

An appointment as one of the delegates of the United States to the first 
Pan American Scientific Congress, held at Santiago, Chile, December 25, 1908, 
to January 5, 1909, gave the writer an opportunity to spend a few weeks in 
Argentina, to see something of the animal industry in the country, and to 
become acquainted with a few of the leading breeders. On account of the 
immensity of the country and the great distances to be traveled, a complete 
stranger can no more gain a really comprehensive idea of the live-stock busi- 
ness in the Argentine Republic in six weeks than he could of that of the United 
States in the same time. Argentina is not so large in area as the United States, 
but travel by rail is not nearly so rapid, etc. 

Everyone knows in a more or less hazy fashion that Argentina is a great 
factor in the meat trade of Great Britain; few persons realize, however, the 
tremendous growth of the industry, and especially the increase in the shipments 
of refrigerated (chilled) beef to England from the River Plate ports, all of 
which, the writer believes, comes from Argentina. This business is the result 
of only eight years' growth. Prior to 1901 all meat exported was frozen, and 
the real development of the frozen-beef trade began only a year or two before 
In the year mentioned 24,919 quarters of chilled beef went from the River 
Plate to England ; the next year, 94,498 quarters ; in 1903, 142,542 quarters ; in 
1904, 198,300 quarters; in 1905, 402,195 quarters, the amount not subsequently 
exceeding 500,000 quarters until 1908, when 767,284 quarters were exported. 

Of course, it Is much more expensive to ship chilled beef than to ship it 
frozen, but a difference of 2 cents a pound or more in the price makes chilling 
worth while. The exports of chilled beef are not replacing those of frozen 
beef, however, as the latter have increased more than three times during the 
same period. The exports of frozen beef for the eight years in question were 
as follows: 1901, 440,864; 1902, 488,876; 1903, 565,642; 1904, 789,109; 1905, 
1,168,133 ; 1906, 1,814,703 ; 1907, 1,821,110 ; and 1908, 1,533,357 quarters. 
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They have got the trade ; they have produced the cattle ; they have 
done it in comparatively few years, and we must assume that it is 
progressing with the same degree of rapidity that it has been here- 
tofore. 

The live-stock census gives it at 29,000,000 head of cattle. The 
breeding farms are described and there are pictures of the cattle 
which they produce, and the sheep also are given. Shorthorns are 
the main breed. Fearing I shall take too much time, I shall ask the 
committee to examine this pamphlet. The meat-packing business is 
referred to on page 329. 

Senator La Follette. How many pages are there of that pamphlet ? 

Mr. Cowan. I will have to estimate it. 

Senator La FoUiETTE. Is it all pertinent? 

Mr. Cowan. Every bit of it is. I am offering the entire pamphlet, 
but I am only undertaking to quote out a few features of it. It 
proceeds : 

The slaughtering business at the River Plata is naturally very extensive, 
for without the export meat trade the cattle business of Argentina could not 
exist and the sheep business would be dependent wholly on the wool trade. 
In contrast with our own system, the abattoirs in Buenos Aires are more or less 
scattered, although all of them are on the Riachuelo, a small navigable stream 
tributary to the River Plate, which bears much the same relation to Buenos 
Aires that the Chicago River does to the city of Chicago, and the two streams 
look very much alike. 

None of the plants begin to approach the great Chicago or Kansas City estab- 
lishments in size or number of slaughterings. A plant with a daily capacity 
of 500 cattle and 3,000 sheep is a large one. Owing to the small capacity, 
there is not the same demand for labor-saving devices. Very little mechanical 
traction is used in moving carcasses from the killing floor to the freezing 
rooms, etc. 

The external appearance and surroundings of the plants are usually ren- 
dered as attractive as possible, the buildings being painted white and flowers 
planted in the open spaces near them. 

The general system of killing is similar to that in the United 
States. It tells you how that is done and shows how the chiliing 
rooms are kept— 20° to 29°. 

Senator Heyburn. State that number of degrees again — the ship- 
ping temperature. 

Mr. Cowan (reading) : 

The chilling rooms keep at from 20° to 30° F. and the freezing rooms from 
17° to 18° F. 

Carcasses may be put into the freezing rooms at once or cooled gradually. 
They sometimes remain as long as two weeks in the freezing rooms before being 
put on board the steamer. The temperature in the freezing chambers on board 
ship is kept at about 18 p F. Frozen beef is economically stored on ship, being 
piled in tiers from the bottom to the top of the hold. Chilled beef must be 
hung on hooks. 

Senator Stone. Does that document or pamphlet give the total 
slaughtering and the chilling capacity of all the packing houses in 
Argentina at the date of its being written? 

Mr. Cowan. I do not think it gives the capacity of all, but it gives 
the export output. I have read that, in qmrters^ already. 

Senator Heyburn. Have you stated there or does that pamphlet 
show the chilling temperature for the shipments of meat? 

92599— No: 2—11 2 
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Mr. Cowan. I think it does. But that is easily found to be the 
same as they use 

Senator Heyburn. I would like to have it in connection with the 
freezing temperature. 

Mr. Cowan. Well, I am sure that it states it. 

Senator Heyburn. I do not remember to have heard you include 
the chilling temperature as distinguished from the freezing. 

Mr. Cowan. It states that the chilling rooms are kept at from 29° 
to 30°, and I know as a fact that that is the proper way to keep meat 
that is being shipped in refrigerators — to keep the meat down very 
elose to the freezing point. 

Senator Heyburn. That is prior to the shipment? 

Mr. Cowan. I think that is the case with the vessels also. I will 
leave this pamphlet, with the suggestion that the committee examine 
it, and I will pass it over so that you may look at the pictures of the 
class of cattle they buy and the bulls they are using. 

Senator McCumber. Will you not mark such parts as you think 
ought to be printed and hand it to the stenographer ? 

Mr. Cowan. I think that the whole pamphlet ought to go in. 

Seator Heyburn. We can not possibly reproduce the many 
pictures that it contains. 

(The pamphlet, entitled "Notes on the Animal Industry of Ar- 
gentina," is as follows:) 

Notes on the Animal Industry of Argentina. 
[From the Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 1908.] 

By George M. Rommel, 

Animal Husbandman, Bureau of Animal Industry. 

introductory. 

An appointment as one of the delegates of the United States to the First Pan- 
American Scientific Congress, held at Santiago, Chile, December 25, 1908, to 
January 5, 1909, gave the writer an opportunity to spend a few weeks In Argen- 
tina, to see something of the animal industry of the country, and to become 
acquainted with a few of the leading breeders. On account of the immensity of 
the country and the great distances to be traveled a complete stranger can no 
more gain a really comprehensive idea of the live-stock business in the Argen- 
tine Republic in six weeks than he could of that of the United States in the 
same time. Argentina is not so large in area as the United States, but travel by 
rail is not nearly so rapid, nor is the country so well provided with rail com- 
munications. When one considers that Argentina has an area of over 1,000,000 
square miles, on which there is a population of probably not more than 6,000,000 
persons, over 1,000,000 of whom live in the capital city, one can appreciate some- 
what how little the interior of the country has been developed. 

Buenos Aires may be reached in about 25 days from New York direct, or in 
28 or SO days via Southampton or Cherbourg. If the traveler is pressed for 
time, he will find the direct route available twice a month ; if comfort en route 
is a consideration, the journey via Europe is preferable and weekly sailings are 
available. There is no great difference in cost between the two routes, the 
direct one being somewhat cheaper unless the exclusive use of a stateroom is 
engaged. The writer sailed from New York on October 7, 1908, going via Eng- 
land and arriving at Buenos Aires on November 7, exactly one month from the 
day of sailing. 

THE MEAT TRADE OF ARGENTINA WITH ENGLAND. 

Everyone knows in a more or less hazy fashion that Argentina is a great 
factor in the meat trade of Great Britain; few persons realize, however, the 
tremendous growth of the industry and especially the increase in the shipments 
of refrigerated (chilled) beef to England from the River Plata ports, all of 
which, the writer believes, comes from Argentina. This business is the result of 
only eight years' growth. Prior to 1901 all the beef exported was frozen, and 
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Ihe real development of the frozen-beef trade began only a year or two before. 
In the year mentioned 24,919 quarters of chilled beef went from the River Plata 
to England ; the next year, 94,498 quarters ; in 1903, 142,542 quarters ; in 1904, 
198,300 quarters; in 1905, 402,195 quarters, the amount not subsequently ex- 
ceeding 500,000 quarters until 1908, when 767,284 quarters were exported. 1 

Of course it is much more expensive to ship chilled beef than to ship it 
frozen, but a difference of 2 cents a pound or more in the price makes chilling 
worth while. The exports of chilled beef are not replacing those of frozen beef, 
however, as the latter have increased more than three times during the same 
period. The exports of frozen beef for the eight years in question were as 
follows : 



Years. 



1909 
1903. 
1904, 



Quarters. 



440,864 
488,876 
665,642 
789,109 



Years. 



1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 



Quarters 



1,168,138 
1,314,703 
1,321,110 
1,533,887 



During this time the trade with New Zealand and Australia has fluctuated in 
amount, with a strong tendency to decrease. The exports of frozen beef from 
River Plata ports to Great Britain for the year 1908 alone exceed all such ex- 
ports from New Zealand and Australia for the seven years from 1902 to 1908. 

Frozen beef can not compete with chilled beef, and therefore North American 
cattle growers have little to fear in the growth of the River Plata frozen-meat 
trade. Although the British quotations show that the River Plata chilled beef is 
Inferior to chilled beef from the United States, the opinion of exporters at Buenos 
Aires and other slaughtering points is that the quality ia improving, although the 
quotations may not yet show it. However, with the marked falling off in our 
own exports of meat and meat products, we can well find it worth while to 
watch the progress of the energetic young nation to the south of us, whose* 
stock of cattle is nearly five head per capita of population. If our export meat 
trade is about to repeat the history of our export horse trade, and the home 
consumption account for practically the entire supply, our breeders will have in 
South America a great opportunity to market superior breeding animate. If 
rising prices in the United States force us to abandon our foreign meat trade 
to a country which is now a rival in that trade, there is no reason why that rival 
should not be made a friendly customer for bulls and rams. 

LIVE- STOCK CENSUS OF ARGENTINA. 

The live-stock census of Argentina was taken in 1908. It was the first of its 
kind since 1895, and is believed to be the most accurate yet taken. The methods 
used were modeled after those of the United States and were well thought out ; 
the enumerations appear to have been carefully made. The following figures 
are taken from the preliminary report of the director, which was made in 
November, 1908. The values were estimated in consultation with the Argen- 
tine Rural Society and may be regarded as conservative. 

Number and value of the live stock in Argentina according to 1908 census. 



Species. 



Came.. 
Hones. 
Mules.. 



Sheep. 
Goats. 
Hogs. 



Total value. 



Number. 



29,116,625 

7,531,376 

465,037 

285,088. 

67,211,754 

3,945,086 

1,403,591 



Value. 



Petos.s 

938,685,834 

205,836,834 

22,561,075 

2,854,950 

287,359,076 

8,321,839 

15,672,637 



1,481,282,245 



1 These and other figures regarding the meat trade between the River Plata and Great 
Britain are taken from W. Weddell & Co.'s (London) Review of the Frozen Meat Trade 
for 1908, Supplement No. 1. 

•The Argentine paper peso (dollar) is worth 11.45 to the pound sterling, or about 43 
cents United States currency. All references to money in this article are in terms of the 
paper peso, unless otherwise specified. 
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This report shows that the number of cattle in Argentina is hardly half of 
that of the United States, the number of horses is about one-third, and the num- 
ber of sheep considerably more. Considering the small population of the coun- 
try, the number of goats is remarkably large. Although a few herds of hogs 
are seen, some of which are of excellent quality, Argentina is not In any sense a 
hog-raising country, and probably never will be. At present there is only a 
limited demand for pork for home consumption, bacon and ham being decided 
luxuries. Imported pork products bring very high prices, from 50 cents to $1 
gold per pound being the usual quotations for English hams. In a country 
which serves the "continental breakfast" universally, where the so-called 
44 breakfast " is a heavy meal at midday and begins with soup and ends with 
pastry and dessert, where ham and eggs or bacon and eggs are unknown dishes, 
and where the workingman lives on a diet of beef and bread, the consumption of 
pork products will never be large. If the hog industry ever assumes any im- 
portance in Argentina, an export trade must be built up for it and the quality 
of the local, product greatly improved. 

A careful attempt was made during the recent census to estimate the propor- 
tion of pure-bred, grade, and native animals living in May, 1908, with the follow- 
ing interesting results. 



Species. 


Pure- 
bred. 


Grades. 


Natives. 




Per cent. 
3.4 

.7 
1.8 


Percent. 
6i.7 
22.6 
82.6 


Percent. 
44.0 




76.8 




15.7 







BREEDING FABMS. 

The great stock-breeding farms of Argentina are nearly all located within a 
short distance of the capital, Buenos Aires, on the low, fiat lands which form 
the Argentine section of the valley of the River Plate. The soil is alluvial, 
of wonderful depth and fertility, the land almost level, and the altitude very 
little above sea level. From the River Plate there is a small but sudden rise 
which carries the land above flood line, and from this rise one can look for 
miles away from the stream with only the horizon to break the view. Nothing 
in Kansas or Nebraska can compare with the pampas of Argentina for flatness. 
The rainfall around Buenos Aires is ample to grow wonderful grass and magnifi- 
cent trees, but as one goes west toward the Andes the rainfall diminishes. 
As a rule, however, the water table is near the surface even in the semiarid 
regions. 

Buenos Aires Province, especially in the eastern portion, is a vast grazing 
ground. Very little of the land has been broken up except near the capital 
and the towns. The native grasses are depended on almost entirely. It is 
an ideal pasture country ; cattle thrive summer and winter on no feed but grass, 
and very little shelter is required. Except when fitting stock for show or 
sale, no grain is fed ; but when stock is being so fitted no expense is spared to 
put the animals into the best condition. The competition in the show ring is 
exceedingly keen, and even as early as November, 1908, cattle were being fitted 
for the show of 1910. 

Being a land of luxurious pasture, this is an ideal country for Shorthorn 
cattle and Lincoln sheep. The great majority of the cattle are Shorthorns; 
Herefords are used only on pastures that are naturally poor, or which have 
been overstocked. In the north, in the provinces of Corrientes and Entre Rios, 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle are comparatively common ; they appear to thrive there 
as well as they do in our own Southern States. With the average ranch owner, 
however, Aberdeen-Angus cattle are not especially popular, although some 
packing-house managers have urged their use. Little corn is fed to stock nnd 
most of the steers are sold for slaughter directly off grass, just as our western 
cattle are marketed and the export cattle from the bluegrass pastures of south- 
western Virginia and western North Carolina. 

In the west the great alfalfa " camps " are one of the wonders of the country. 
Whole ranches are sown to alfalfa, and it is not at all uncommon to see tracts 
of 40,000 to 50,000 acres entirely in alfalfa. They even tell of landowners who 
are sowing from 05,000 to 85,000 acres in this legume. Nearly all the alfalfa 
is pastured by horses, cattle, and sheep, and few losses result. 
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The impression one gets from visiting these establishments is that of physical 
vastness and immense resources. With it all, however, there is an attention 
to business details that is surprising, and labor-saving devices are common. 

SAN JUAN. 

The first estancla (stock farm) visited was San Juan, located south of Buenos 
Aires, within an hour's ride of the city. It has been in the hands of the same 
family for many years, the present owner being the grandson of the original 
owner. The history of the estancia covers a period of more than 50 years, and 
during all this time Shorthorn cattle of the highest type have been bred. 
Within comparatively recent years Herefords have been added, and the owner 
is fully as proud of his Herefords as he is of his Shorthorns. Unfortunately 
time did not permit a careful examination of the Herefords, but the writer's 
impression of them, as seen in the field, was that they are animals of good 
quality, good size, and full fleshed, and that they would compare favorably with 
those bred in the United States. The Shorthorn cows on this estancia are excel- 
lent — much better, in fact, than the bulls. It is doubtful if any Shorthorn 
breeding farm in the United States can show a better collection of large, thick- 
fleshed cows of quality and finish than the San Juan estancia. 

The work done at San Juan differs markedly from that carried on at many 
other breeding farms, in that the owners have bred for a type with greater 
perseverance and consistency. They have, it is true, gone to England to a 
great extent for their bulls, but their cows have generally been bred on the 
estancia. The cow Mantalini 17 was bred on the estancia, as were her dam 
and granddam. The dam of this cow is still living, and the illustrations x show 
three generations of a remarkable family of which any breeder in any country 
might well be proud. The two San Juan heifers illustrated 1 show that the 
Mantalini family is not an exception on this estancia, and at the time these 
two were photographed there were others bred there which were very nearly 
as good. 

SAN MABTIN. 

The San Martin estancia is located about one hour's ride southwest of 
Buenos Aires and comprises 9 square leagues of land (60,000 acres). Hackney 
horses and Shorthorn, Holstein, and Red Polled cattle are bred, but the most 
interesting feature of this estancia is the large dairy in connection with it 
The dairy is known as " La Martona," and is one of the best and largest in the 
neighborhood of Buenos Aires. It maintains stores throughout the city where 
its products are sold. At the time of the writer's visit the manager stated that 
they were using 150,000 liters (39,600 gallons) of milk daily, two-thirds of 
which was produced upon the estancia. None of the cows are sheltered at 
any time or given any feed in addition to pasture. They are milked in corrals 
after the usual rather careless Argentine custom, and the milk is sent directly 
to the dairy. Nearly all the milk is pasteurized. This dairy makes a specialty 
of milk for feeding infants, sterilized milk, " dulce de leche " (milk marmalade, 
very much like caramel), and casein. A few pigs are fed on buttermilk. An 
extensive condensed-milk plant is now being put in. Sterilized milk is put up 
in half-liter sterilized bottles and sealed with a tin cap like that used in this 
country in bottling ginger ale, beer, and similar beverages. 

The San Martin estancia is especially interesting as showing the evolution in 
management which has taken place in Argentina, especially in the vicinity of 
Buenos Aires, where the land has increased in value to a rather high point. 
This increase in the price of the land has made necessary the formulation of 
systems for developing all possible sources of revenue, and instead of letting 
the cow run the year round without any return except her calf, the possible 
milk yield from the cow is utilized. San Martin is a great dual-purpose cow 
plant, and the success of the enterprise is an indication of what might be done 
on some of the North American ranches if means could be obtained economically 
to milk the cows. 

LA BELEN. 

La Belen estancia is noted for its Lincoln sheep and Shorthorn cattle. It 
comprises about 37,000 acres of land and employs 250 men. There are 13 large 
barns on the place, in which the cattle and sheep are kept which are being 

1 Illustrations not printed. 
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especially fitted for show and sale, iu addition to as many more smaller one*. 
The large barns cost ^20,000 each. The construction of one of these barns 
is unique. It is raised on posts, about 30 inches off the ground, and has three 
entrances; — at one end and in both sides at the middle. There is a double row 
of stalls on either side of a wide passageway. The floor is slatted, and the 
whole barn is thoroughly flushed out with water at frequent intervals. The 
structure is only one story, but the roof is high, and there is the freest possible 
circulation of air. 

The estancia is under an excellent business management, and the assistant 
manager is authority for the statement that unless sales exceeded 1*1,000,000 
annually they would not meet expenses. 

Ordinary rams for range use bring from P200 to WOO, and bulls for the 
range from W00 to W,000, and in some cases as high as W,700. There are 
4,000 cows on the estancia, all of which are the descendants of pure-bred Short- 
horns, but only 400 of them are registered. About 200 bulls were on hand. 
Nearly all of the stud bulls have been imported, and as much as 1*30,000 
has been paid for one bull. A few pigs are kept on the place. 

LAS ACACIAS. 

Las Acacias estancia is located near the San Juan estancia. It is owned by 
an incorporated company, and the evidence of business sagacity and system is 
everywhere apparent. It is famous for its Rambouillet sheep, and some very 
good Shorthorn cattle and Berkshire hogs are to be seen there. The estancia is 
small, compared with most of the others, comprising about 10,000 acres. Merino 
sheep have been raised there ever since 1823. The original stock was similar to 
the original Merino stock in North America, on which has been grafted Ram- 
bouillet blood from France and Germany. The sheep are now known as Argen- 
tine Rambouillets, and the flock is maintained in seven families. There are 
700 breeding ewes, 100 in each family. No outside animals are bought, but the 
blood lines of the different families are used in such manner as to prevent ex- 
treme inbreeding. The distinction between families appears to be more a matter 
of type than of blood lines, and the family characteristics are based principally, 
on differences of fleece, although form is considered to a certain extent. 

This was one of the first estancias in Argentina to take up hog raising. There 
are quite a number of pure-bred Berkshires, but most of the hogs are crosses 
of Berkshire on natives. About 3,000 hogs are kept, and sales number about 
1,000 annually. They bring from 40 to 45 pesos each. All the pens are concrete 
and can be easily flushed out or disinfected if necessary. 

The estancia is now preparing to install its own slaughterhouse and cure its 
own hams and bacon. A native Spaniard has been engaged for this work. The 
cattle are, of course, Shorthorns and are valued at a total of 2,200,000 pesos. 
The bulls are especially good, and the barns for housing the cattle are among 
the best that the writer saw. The barns are arranged in the form of a 
quadrangle, one side of which contains the feed house and sleeping quarters 
for the men. The fronts of the stalls are sliding doors of corrugated iron, and 
the doors are kept open most of the time. This arrangement enables the cattle 
to be practically in the open air. Inside the quadrangle are a well, windmill, 
and tank, and a series of shower baths, six in number, which are used when 
fitting cattle for show. Each shower is controlled by a separate valve, and a 
concrete pavement around the bath prevents mud. 

Gardening is quite an extensive feature of this estancia. The flower beds, 
roses, greenhouses, and vegetable gardens are very beautiful. A double row 
of crimson rambler along the drive back of the mansion was a most beautiful 
floral display. The gardening is under the charge of a graduate of the horticul- 
tural school of Turin. 

SAN JACINTO. 

San Jacinto estancia is located about two hours' ride due west of Buenos 
Aires, and is noted for its thoroughbred horses and Shorthorn cattle. A few 
Jersey cattle are kept. Some mules are bred and a large number of sheep are 
raised, principally for the meat market. There are 20,000 cattle in all, and 
35,000 sheep. The owner of this estancia is peculiar in his attitude toward 
pedigrees. He keeps no pedigrees whatever of his cattle or sheep, and although 
all his cows are at least very high-grade Shorthorns, and a great many of them 
practically pure bred, he enters only the classes for grades and crosses at the 
shows. 
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The thoroughbreds on this estancia are among the best in Argentina, and it 
goes without saying that the same system regarding pedigrees used with the 
cattle would not be possible with the thoroughbreds, on account of the rules 
of the racing commission of the jockey club. The leading stallions are Bat and 
Val d'Or, both well known in racing circles. Bat is a beautiful horse, rather 
small, but full-made, with a great deal of quality. His colts have not been very 
successful on the turf, although they are uniform in appearance and have 
excellent conformation. From the standpoint of individuality Bat's progeny are 
superior to those of Val d'Or, but the latter, which is a son of the famous 
Flying Fox, is the better racing sire. One million francs ($193,000) were paid 
for Val d'Or. He is a big, almost coarse, horse, with a good top line. His 
colts lack the uniformity of Bat's, but the best ones are far superior. The 
mares on this estancia compare very favorably with those seen on the better 
stock farms of Kentucky. 

CHAPAOMALAL. 

Ghapadmalal estancia is located 12 miles from Mar del Plata, the seaside 
resort of Buenos Aires, a night's ride from that city. The estancia comprises 
10 square leagues of land (about 67,000 acres), and has a frontage of 12 miles 
on the sea. It has been developed along the lines of the great estates of Eng- 
land, and the influence of England on its owners is marked at every turn. The 
mansion was designed by an English architect,* and all the wood and furni- 
ture used were imported from England. Englishmen are found everywhere in 
charge of the animals. The estancia aspires to be a sort of general supply 
house for all kinds of breeding stock. Almost every sort and breed of horse is 
raised except the American trotter and American saddle horse. Hackneys,. 
Shires, Cleveland Bays, English hunters, English polo ponies, and even Morgana 
are shown the visitor. The hackneys are very good indeed, and the owner la 
fitting them for the coaching run from London to Brighton. Hopwood Viceroy, 
the hackney champion at the 1908 Olympia show at London, was seen and 
photographed. He was in excellent condition after his long sea voyage, and is 
a horse which should be of great value in his new home. 

The Shorthorn cattle on this estancia are fair in quality, and the Lincoln 
sheep are magnificent. The establishment vies with La Belen for first honors 
in the Lincoln classes at the great shows. 

Considerable farming is done at Chapadmalal. About 1,000 acres are sown 
annually in oats, wheat, corn, peas, and mangle-wnrzels. No land is kept in 
crops longer than three years in succession. The managers are planning to 
begin the use of silage and are putting in a unique system of machinery to 
prepare the silage. The fodder will be cut in the usual manner and then run 
into a large grinding machine similar to a sausage grinder, corn-and-cob meal 
being run in at the same time and mixed with it ; the silage mixture will then 
be conveyed to a pit for storage. The pastures on the estancia differ from 
those around Buenos Aires in that the grasses are not the native grasses, but 
such as English rye grass, orchard grass, etc. The pastures are plowed up 
occasionally and reseeded. This is not an alfalfa country, except in the 
bottom lands. 

MEAT PACKING. 

The slaughtering business at the River Plate ports is naturally very ex- 
tensive, for without the export meat trade the cattle business of Argentina 
could not exist and the sheep business would be dependent wholly on the wool 
trade. In contrast with our own system the abattoirs in Buenos Aires are 
more or less scattered, although all of them are on the Riachuelo, a small 
navigable stream tributary to the River Plate, which bears much the same 
relation to Buenos Aires that the Chicago River does to the city of Chicago, 
and the two streams look very much alike. 

None of the plants begin to approach the great Chicago or Kansas City 
establishments in size or number of slaughterings. A plant with a daily capacity 
of 500 cattle and 3,000 sheep is a large one. Owing to the small capacity there 
is not the same demand for labor-saving devices. Very little mechanical 
traction is used in moving carcasses from the killing floor to the freezing 
rooms. At one of the leading plants in Buenos Aires the record time for 
slaughtering a steer from the time he is struck to the time his carcass is 
started to the cooler was said by the foreman to be 7 minutes, and this was 
regarded as a good record in other establishments. 
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The external appearance and surroundings of the plants are usually rendered 
as attractive as possible, the buildings being painted white and flowers planted 
in the open spaces near them. The abattoirs themselves are usually quite 
clean, and little objectionable odor is noticeable. 

In general the system of killing is similar to that used in the United States. 
The electric prod, the long alleyways to the killing pens, the tilting floor, and 
the butcher with his poleax are familiar sights. In some plants the cattle 
swim through a long vat or stand for 10 to 15 minutes under a shower to 
clean the hides, cool the animals, and put them into better condition for kill- 
ing. One foreman claimed to get as much as $1 gold per 100 kilos (220 pounds) 
more for hides so treated. 

In killing, a common method is to strike the animal a sharp blow with a short 
heavy, triangular-shaped knife in the neck just back of the head, which severs 
the spinal cord and kills at once if the blow is properly directed. The common 
poleax is also used, and sometimes one that is sharp and hollow at one end and 
cuts through the skull. 

Chilling rooms are kept at 29° to 30° F., and freezing rooms at 14° to 18° F. 
Carcasses may be put into the freezing rooms at once or cooled gradually. They 
sometimes remain as long as two weeks in the freezing rooms before being put 
on board steamer. The temperature in the freezing chambers on board ship is 
kept at about 18° F. Frozen beef is very economically stored on ship, being 
piled in tiers from the bottom to the top of the hold. Chilled beef must be hung 
on hooks. 

A few " frigoriflcos " (freezing plants) in Buenos Aires are located so that 
they can load directly into a steamer's hold, but most of them load first into 
lighters and reload to the vessels. One of the largest establishments, with only 
a short lighter voyage, has installed refrigerating machinery in its lighters* 
which keeps the temperature the same as that of the freezing rooms in the plant 
This is in addition to insulating the lighters thoroughly to prevent radiation of 
heat. Generally insulation alone is depended upon to prevent thawing of the 
meat, no special refrigeration on the lighters being thought necessary. 

The impression a North American gets is that there is very little utilization 
of by-products in the Argentine abattoirs. Bach plant, of course, has its render- 
ing tanks, but by-products are usually sold in the unfinished state to local 
factories. 

The inspection system seems to be thorough and efficient 
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-,ii* OPPORTUNITIES FOB UNITED STATES BBEEDEBS. 
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South America, and especially Argentina, has been discussed for years as a 
promising outlet for the pure-bred live-stock trade of the United States, but 
few important efforts have been made to obtain an entrance into that field. An 
Indiana stockman has for some time been making annual shipments of cattle, 
hogs, and poultry to Buenos Aires, and the venture has been a profitable one on 
the whole. The shipment of thoroughbred horses in the summer of 1908 at- 
tracted much attention in both countries, and the horses sold fairly well in 
Buenos Aires. There is also a New York firm which has sent quite a number of 
dairy cattle to Brazil, and the trade of the Vermont Merino sheep breeders with 
Uruguay is still carried on in a limited way. In nearly all cases, however, the 
Argentine breeder seems to feel that if he wants something better than he can 
breed himself, he must go to England or France for it. 

The Argentine breeder recognizes the value of North American Importations 
for just about what they are worth. If good animals, they are welcome; If 
inferior, they meet with no more ready sale than at home. In the writer's 
opinion the following are necessary and very Important steps to take to bring 
us our share in the South American trade : 

(1) Let breeders in both countries become acquainted personally. TMs 
could not be done better than by having South American breeders attend our 
leading live-stock shows and assist in the judging. Invitations of this kind would 
doubtless be cordially received, and would open the way to an exchange of 
such courtesies as could not fail to be mutually profitable. Nothing strikes one 
more forcibly in Argentina, Chile, and other South American countries than the 
sentiment which exists toward the United States, to which Arthur Ruhl has 
already called attention in the Other Americans. The dominant note is the ex- 
pression of a desire to become better acquainted. The South Americans are 
eager to know the North Americans, but they naturally feel that they should be 
met halfway. 
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(2) A campaign of enlightenment. In addition to having Argentine breeders 
visit the United States, there should be a determined effort to exhibit North 
American animals in Argentina. Prizes at the shows, as a rule, are open only 
to native-bred animals, but that would not prevent the exhibition of animals for 
advertising purposes and for sale. 

If North American breeders should form a company and buy a small estancia, 
where cattle could be kept prior to sale, they could combine this advertising 
feature with the lowest possible cost of handling the animals. 

In this connection it may be remarked that a permanent exhibit of breeding 
animals in the United States could be of great benefit, not only in developing 
trade with South America, but with other countries as well. 

In developing the trade with Argentina four points should be especially borne 
in mind: 

(1) Only good animals should be sent. Argentine breeders are just as good 
judges as those in other countries. 

(2) The best demand exists for beef cattle in the following order: Short- 
horns, Herefords, Aberdeen-Angus; for horses, thoroughbreds and hackneys; 
for sheep, Lincolns are by far the most in demand; for hogs, Berkshires and 
Poland-Chinas, but the hog trade, as already pointed out, is limited. 

(3) The representative in charge should have a thorough knowledge of 
Spanish. It is a waste of money to send a business agent to South America 
who must speak a foreign language or through an interpreter. Even though an 
Argentinian can speak English fluently, he naturally prefers to use Spanish at 
home. If the North American can speak Spanish, few better introductions are 
needed. 

(4) The cost of selling animals in Buenos Aires through the auction stables 
is considerable. These stables are well fitted up, sanitary, well ventilated and 
well lighted, and managed by gentlemen with whom it is a pleasure to have 
dealings ; however, they are necessarily expensive, and unless cattle are quickly 
sold the expenses cut into the profits seriously. If for any reason the prices 
quoted are not satisfactory, there should be some place where the animals can 
be kept at a minimum cost until they can be sold to advantage. As before 
mentioned, a small estancia would be best for this purpose, and could be made a 
profitable investment in other respects as well. 

Mr. Cowan. The reason that I am passing from this matter is to 
read an address that was delivered by Prof. Arthur W. Mumford, 
representing the Department of Agriculture, of a number of ranches 
in Argentina, examining into the entire meat production down there. 
He delivered a speech, or an address, before the American National 
Live Stock Association, at Denver, Colo.^ in 1910, which was two 
years later than the other pamphlet, in which he said : 

Mr. President, ladies, and gentlemen, the time has passed in this country, 
or in any part of this country, when we can afford to ignore what is taking 
place in the rest of the world, and it is quite possible that by knowing some 
things about the Argentina cattle trade that we may be able to better proceed in 
the cattle-raising business in this country. 

In the last 10 years the population of Argentina has increased 42 per cent, 
railway mileage 36 per cent, and the area under cultivation 167 per cent. 
The development of Argentina is second only to that which has taken 
place in the United States. They have in that country at the present time 
9,000,000 acres in alfalfa out of a possible 60,000,000. They have something 
like 10,000,000 acres in wheat, with an area capable of growing good wheat 
of 80,000,000 acres. They have something like 8,000,000 acres in corn, with a 
possible corn area of five or six times that amount. 

It has been said that the United States need not fear competition from 
Argentine cattle because they are not corn-fed cattle. It is true that the cattle- 
raising business of Argentina at the present time is confined entirely to grass 
cattle, or the fattening of cattle upon grass or alfalfa. I am told by some 
of the most progressive cattle raisers in Argentina that they are only waiting 
for the time to come when they can get enough for corn-fed cattle to get them 
to feed corn. Much of the corn now exported could be used for cattle feeding. 
All that is necessary to induce cattle raisers to make corn-fat cattle in Argen- 
tina is satisfactory prices. They can produce cattle that will compare very 
favorably indeed with the corn-fed cattle in the United States. 
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I am not particularly alarmed, nor do I think that it is time for the stockmen 
of the country to become alarm, because Argentina is making great inroads on 
our cattle-export trade. You are doubtless familiar with the fact that the~ 
export beef trade of the United States to Great Britain fell off 80,000 tons 
in one year while the trade from Argentina to Great Britain increased approxi- 
mately 60,000 tons. 

It is popularly supposed that Argentina is a great distance away. We must 
not forget the fact that the great cattle-producing area of the Argentine is Just 
as near European markets as our great cattle-producing area. It costs no 
more, gentlemen, to deliver 100 pounds of beef from the packing houses of 
Argentina than it does from the packing houses of Chicago — possibly 2} cents 
a hundred more, that is all. There are something like 70 ships provided with 
cold-storage plants for delivering beef from Argentina to Great Britain. There 
is ample opportunity for exporting Argentine beef. 

I shall devote the rest of my time — and I have given the chairman my 
promise not to take more than 30 minutes, or at least but little over 30 
minutes — to showing some slides, which perhaps give a better idea of the cattle- 
raising business in Argentina than I could without them. We must remember 
and take into account the fact that Argentina is about one-third the area of 
the United States. While this is true, it has been estimated by experts that 
they have two-thirds of our producing capacity of foodstuffs ; that have a popu- 
lation approximating 6,000,000, and they have a food-producing capacity suffi- 
cient to feed a population of 200,000,000. It is not probable that the people 
there will starve to death on account of the scarcity of food. The thing that 
they lack is labor. This is an important factor, which has retarded the progress 
of agriculture as against the live-stock Industry. Immigration consists quite 
largely of Italians, and Italians not familiar with farming practice. The farm- 
ing that is done there, while they get satisfactory crops, is a very poor class of 
farming. It is the kind of farming that we would think very slovenly and very, 
very poor farming, indeed, in this country. They produce satisfactory crops 
of corn with but little effort. To look at the corn an Illinois man would say 
that it would not be worth harvesting ; however, the farmers produce from 40 to 
60 bushels per acre on their best corn lands, and that corn commands a better 
price in Great Britain than corn from the United States. That is because it 
arrives in Great Britain in better condition than our corn. It is a hard variety, 
that does not must or mold, or get in bad condition in shipment through the 
Tropics. 

I have said that the population of Argentina is between five and a half and 
six millions. Three millions of these people are just about in the same class, 
socially and intellectually, as our Southern negro. Their wants and require- 
ments are but little, if any, greater. They are peons, and they live and ap- 
parently thrive and keep fairly contented under conditions which the American 
laboring man would not tolerate. 

The cattle population of Argentina, outside of dairy cows, is something like 
30,000,000. Statistics in that country are less reliable than they are in this 
country. Their sheep population, which I shall have very little to say about 
at this time, is approximately 100,000,000. Cattle have not increased in num- 
bers in Argentina, but they have increased in quality tremendously in the last 
few years. You would scarcely believe some of the stories which I might tell 
you of tne enterprise that has been exhibited by some of these Argentine ranch- 
men or estaucieres. They have paid as high as $15,000 for single bulls to im- 
prove their cattle. They are continuing to pay prices which will get the best 
stock in Great Britain, and they are ready to get stock from this country, 
but the breeders of this country must not think for a moment that anything 
will do for the Argentinians. 

Nothing but the very best breed of cattle should be sent there from this coun- 
try. Only the highest grade of cattle produced in Argentina — that is, the well- 
bred and well-fattened — are used for export. The best of these are chilled and 
the remainder frozen. About 28 per cent of the beef exported from Argentina 
is chilled. All of Argentina export mutton is frozen. It is estimated that 
Argentina slaughtering establishments have practically three-tenths of the kill- 
ing capacity of the world. The plants which slaughter cattle which are 
chilled or frozen are called frigorificos. That answers some question in a 
way. In 1903, when the British ports were closed to live cattle, there were but 
three of these establishments in Argentina ; now there are seven. The saladaro 
or "jerked" beef establishments of 20 years ago have been gradually disap- 
pearing as more modern methods of handling meat have been introduced. 
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This indicates the progressive tendency of the country and the great improve- 
ments that have been wrought in the cattle. As late as 1894 2,000,000 were 
killed in the saladaros or beef -salting factories of Argentina; in 1901 only 
403,000, and in 1907 about 270,000. It is true that much of the saladaro in* 
dustry has been transferred to Brazil, Uruguay, and Paraguay. However, 
about one and one-half million cattle represent the entire number of cattle 
slaughtered in these establishments in the countries named. While the num- 
ber of beef cattle in Argentina, the most prosperous Latin Republic, does not 
seem to be increasing, improvement in quality has kept pace with the exten- 
sion of the area under cultivation. 

I will skip a part of this article in order to save time. 

The climate makes it possible for the entire life of cattle to be spent out of 
doors without shelter and without shade of any kind. The feasibility of a very 
large acreage for the growth of alfalfa and other nutritious grasses and 
legumes, together with cheap land and labor, make it possible to produce beef 
cheaply. To anyone unacquainted with the possibilities of the country the 
degree of fatness which cattle acquire on grass or alfalfa alone is a marvel. 

I will stop at this point to say that I have talked to men who have 
seen those cattle, and they say from the point of fatness they are 
the finest cattle they have ever seen, and the pictures in this book 
indicate the quality. 

A statement of the distribution of cattle throughout the various Provinces of 
the Republic will serve to show what parts are considered best adapted for 
cattle raising. In some instances these statistics might be misleading, as, for 
example, in the Province of Buenos Aires and other favored sections of the 
country where cattle may be kept, for agriculture is more profitable. 1 am 
not going to take your time too much in detail, but I will point out a few 
instances. 

The Provinces of Buenos Aires, Corrientes, Entre Rios, Santa Fe, and Cor- 
dova are at present the leading cattle sections. These five Provinces contain 
upward of 80 per cent of the cattle in the Argentine Republic. Their cattle 
ranches are large, those of from 12,500 to 25,000 acres in extent being common, 
while those of 200,000 acres are not unknown. Alfalfa, which grows luxu- 
riantly over a large part of the Argentine is yearly becoming more and morn 
the cattle raisers' mainstay. The 9,000,000 acres devoted to this crop by no 
means represents the extent of its probable use, as its gross is rapidly increas- 
ing. Alfalfa Is pastured with cattle, sheep, horses, and hogs. As a rule, only 
the surplus is cut and stacked for hay. If the entire crop is left for hay it can 
usually be cut five times and will yield 5 tons or more for the season. Ranches 
well set in alfalfa and intelligently handled will graze 4,000 cattle, 1,000 sheep, 
and 100 horses to the league of 6,672 acres. Alfalfa is by no means a new 
crop and, notwithstanding the rapid extension of its growth, its wealth-pro- 
ducing possibilities are not yet fully appreciated by our southern neighbors, 
else its culture in Argentina, where possible, would be universal. 

I want to make one statement. To emphasize the importance of this crop 
to the Argentine beef producer, a single instance win suffice. A progressive 
Englishman assumed the management of an estancia of some 140,000 acres 
in extent. That was 13 years ago. At that time the pastures were simply 
of the native grasses. As the estancia was owned by a stock company, it was 
divided and subdivided and parts of it were sold until to-day but 55,000 acres 
remain. This is all well set in as fine alfalfa as it has ever been my privilege 
to see. This 55,000 acres support as many cattle and sheep as the original 
140,000 acres before the adoption of alfalfa. 

Much more is to be said, but I will hand my type written manu- 
script to the stenographer to be inserted instead of what I am stating. 

I submit, in this connection, a statement of the weekly prices per 
head of cattle at Buenos Aires, which was furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. I will not stop to read that, as I have given 
you the range of prices as from $23 to $30. I will assume in my state- 
ment that these cattle will average with 1,000 and 1,200 cattle sold 
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ing Chicago. I am pretty certain they will average very much more, 
and if thiscommitte might desire to know that they may have it 
more explicitly by sending for the representatives of the Agricultural 
Department, who have been down to examine into this matter, in- 
cluding Mr. Rommel or Mr. Mumford, from whose address I last 
read. 

Average weekly price per head for native (criollas) fat steers at Buenos 

Aires, 1899-1911. 1 



Dates.' 



1809. 

January 

April 

July 

October 

1900. 

January 

April 

July 

October 

1901. 

January 

April 

July 

October 

1902. 

January 

April 

July 

October 

1903. 

January 

April 

July 

October 

1904. 

January 

April 

July 1-7 

Oct. 1-7 

1905. 

Jan. 6-11 

Feb.3-« 

Mar. 2-8 

Apr.6-12 

May 4-$ 

June 1-7 

July7 

Aug. 4 

Sept. 1 

Oct. 6 

Nov.3 

Dec.l 

1906. 

Jan. 5 

Feb. 2 

Mar. 2 

Apr. 6 

May 4 

Junel 

July6 

Aug. 3 

Sept. 7 

Oct. 5 

Nov. 2 

Dec. 7 



Price per bead. 



Low. High. 



$16.38 
17.80 
20.52 
22.26 



23.62 
22.92 
20.62 
24.74 

20.06 
19.67 
20.78 
20.36 

17.64 
17.26 
22.21 
24.10 

21.82 
22.72 
21.23 
20.17 

20.60 
21.23 
19.10 
27.04 

22.72 
22.72 
22.29 
24.42 
23.36 
22.29 
$22.08 $23.35 



25.48 
25.48 
26.32 
27.60 
25.48 

25.48 
26.32 
27.60 
26.33 
26.33 
26.33 
25.48 
28.87 
29.72 
29.72 
31.84 
30.57 



27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
29.72 
27.60 

27.60 
27.60 
28.87 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
29.72 
31.84 
31.84 
33.97 
31.84 



Dates. 



Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 



4.. 
1. 
1. 
5. 
3. 
7. 
5. 
2. 
6. 
4. 
1. 
6. 



Jan. 3.. 
Feb. 7. 
Mar. 6. 
Apr. 3. 
Mayl.. 
June 5. 
July 3. 
Aug. 7. 
Sept. 4. 
Oct. 2., 
Nov. 6. 
Dec. 4. 



Jan. 1.. 
Feb. 5. 
Mar. 5. 
Apr. 2. 
May 7. 
June 4. 
July 2. 
Aug. 6. 
Sept. 3. 
Oct. 1. 
Nov. 5. 
Dec. 3. 



Jan. 7.. 
Feb. 4. 
Mar. 4. 
At>r. 1. 
May 6. 
June 3. 
Julyl. 
Aug. 5. 
Sept 2. 
Oct. 7. 
Nov. 4. 
Dec. 9. 



Jan. 6. 
Feb. 3. 
Mar. 3. 



1907. 



1906. 



1909. 



1910. 



1911. 



Price per bead. 



Low. 



$27.60 
23.35 
25.48 
27.60 
29.72 
26.32 
25.48 
27.60 
27.60 
29.72 
28.87 
25.48 



21.23 
23.35 
23.35 
23.35 
25.48 
23.35 
25.48 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 



23.35 
23.35 
25.48 
23.35 
25.48 
23.35 
25.48 
23.35 
29.72 
31.84 
33.97 
29.72 



25.48 
23.35 
25.48 
25.48 
25.48 
25.48 
25.48 
27.60 
26.33 
26.33 
29.72 
25.48 



23.35 
25.48 
27.60 



High. 



$29.72 
27.60 
26.32 
29.72 
31.84 
29.72 
26.83 
29.72 
29. 72 
31.84 
3a 57 
37.60 



23.35 
25.48 
25.48 
25.48 
27.60 
25.48 
27.60 
29.72 
29.72 
29.72 
29.72 
29.72 



25.48 
25.48 
27.60 
25.48 
27.60 
25.48 
27.60 
25.48 
31.84 
33.97 
36.09 
31.84 



27.60 
25.48 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
27.60 
29.72 
28.45 
28.45 
31.84 
27.60 



25.48 
27.60 
29.72 



» From Review of River Plata, Buenos Aires. 

* Prior to July 1, 1904, the exact dates to which these prices refer are not given in the Review of the River 
Plata, but an effort has been made in this table to quote prices for the first business week of each month 
named 
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Referring now to our competitors in the meat supply. By refer- 
ence to page 43, table 13 of Bulletin 55, which I first read when I 
began my statement, it will be observed that the estimated world 
supply ot meat animals was as follows; I will read round figures: 

Cattle, 425,000,000 bead, of which the United States had 17.5 per cent ; goats, 
91,000,000 head, of which the United States had 2.2 per cent ; sheep, 609,000.000 
head, of which the United States had 8.8 per cent; swine, 141,000,000, of which 
the United States had 4.1 per cent. 

„ This table shows that the number of meat animals in the United 
States is as follows : Cattle, inclusive of milch cows, 74,000,000 head ; 
goats, 1,948,000 head; sheep, 53,471,000 head; and swine, 56,612,000 
head. 

Practically all American countries produce a surplus, which the 
European countries, as well as the Orient, consume. We are chiefly 
concerned at present with the question as to whether the country can 
afford to open the markets of the United States to the free importation 
of meats and live animals from those countries which produce a surplus. 
As strange as it may seem, I have been told that on the free impor- 
tation into this country China will take our trade in pork. I do not 
know anything about it. I do not profess to be informed, and I am 
not here to represent the hog business, but it was a surprising state- 
ment. But it is worth while to consider this before we open this 
country as a cheap market to dump stuff into, to become the place 
to market what we produce. 

Senator Williams. It looks to me as if there is nothing we could 
produce in free competition with the balance of the world. 

Mr. Cowan. I would not want to make a statement with reference 
to so broad a suggestion as that, but later on I — and if, in answer to 
your suggestion, my opinion would be worth anything, I would say 
that we have reached the point, Senator, of paying so much for our 
labor, and our land has become so valuable where we have absorbed 
and destroyed the natural resources of this country to reduce the 
earning power of men who cultivate the land ; where we have brought 
the families of the farmers up until they wear good clothes and wear 
no longer knit galluses, who ride in a buggy, or have an auto- 
mobile, a good house, books, and schools and churches, and pay for 
all these things. We can not sell our goods in competition with people 
who live on a lower plane and who get lower wages than do the citi- 
zens of this country. 

Senator Williams. The manufacturers say they can not live in 
competition, the miners say they can not live in competition, the 
farmers say they can not live in competition, and if that is so we 
have got a right poor country. 

Mr. Cowan. No, sir; we have the richest country in the world, 
because so far as farming products are concerned we are making 
what we consume, and every dollar of it should be left at home ; and 
every dollar we send to South America and to Canada, and to Mexico, 
to buy meat, impoverishes this country and puts that money there in 
circulation and takes it from our stock of money in this country. 

Senator Williams. Is not Texas raising more pounds of beef to 
the acre than it was some time ago, owing to the improved quality 
of the beef cattle and the improved methods of taking care of them ? 

Mr. Cowan. There are no statistics that would enable anyone to 
answer that question, but with great respect, and of course I have 
known you so long, Senator 
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Senator Williams. I am not expressing any opinion, Lowever. 

Mr. Cowan. I mean every answer, however enthusiastic, in the 
most respectful way. Going back 25 years ago, I will say we began 
then to rent the public lands of Texas and to fence it. We had 
begun it before, but drawing a line along the eastern boundary of 
New Mexico and to the Bio Grande, I do not believe there were many 

f>astures west of that line at that time. A large part of the country 
ying east of that line was not in pasture, particularly south of 
the Texas & Pacific Railroad. The country was not occupied, eo we- 
could not estimate our production to grow in the State, for the reason 
that the acreage was not used for the purpose of producing the 
largest amount, or it might have produced, but a man would locate 
at a water hole and spring, and graze a country for 50 miles around, 
not having one- fourth as many cattle as he could have raised. 

Senator Williams. Take around Dallas and Fort Worth. 

Mr. Cowan. We produce a great many more. 

Senator Williams. A great many more? 

Mr. Cowan. And a great many bietter cattle. 

Senator Williams. And don't you really raise more wheat to the 
acre in the wheat part of Texas than you aid, say, 10 years ago ? 

Mr. Cowan. Our wheat production in Texas, Senator, has gone 
from 30 bushels to the acre in a good crop 20 years ago until we 
rarely get over 15 bushels, so far as my acquaintance with wheat goes. 
I believe Senator Bailey will bear me out m this. 

Senator Williams. That is due to the spread over the poorer land. 

Mr. Cowan. Or it is all deep, black land, and it is not due to the 
poorer quality of the land. 

Senator Bailey. What is true of our land is true of the land in 
every State. 

Mr. Cowan. Of all the black wheat land of Texas. 

Senator Bailey. It is true of every State in the Union where wheat 
is produced, North Carolina being the only State I know of where the 
production of wheat will show an increase production per acre on 
old land. 

Senator Williams. I do not want to testify myself, but in answer 
to that I think you will find on the older lands, where intensive 
farming is practiced, that the product per acre oi corn and wheat 
and oats has gone up. Of course, when you come to take the entire 
acreage of the entire United States it has gone down. 

Senator Bailey. Senator Williams, you are mistaken about that 
as to Texas. 

Senator Williams. I did not know whether intensive farming was 
practiced around Dallas or not. 

Senator Bailey. The average production of wheat per acre in 
north Texas will show a diminution of 20 per cent on the same land ; 
the greatest wheat-producing country in our State, which is now 
Denton, will show a diminished production to the acre now as com- 
pared with 20 years ago. We have never found a restorer, nor have 
they done so in Kentucky, Ohio, and Indiana, but they have in North 
Carolina. I have seen reports from that State that show increased 
production per acre. 

Senator Simmons. It is due to a tendency toward more intensive 
cultivation in our State. 
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Senator Williams. Three boys in my county last year made over 
a hundred bushels of corn to the acre in a county which averages 
about 20 bushels. 

Senator Bailey. Undoubtedly; and it cost almost as much to 
make it as it was worth. In South Carolina there was once pro- 
duced 255 bushels of corn to the acre, but they had the ground in the 
condition of a garden, and they cultivated it like a garden. 

Senator Stone. When ? 

Senator Bailey. Within the last 25 years. 

Senator Simmons. Near the capital a man of my State raised about 
250 bushels to the acre, but there was no profit in it, since an immense 
quantity of fertilizer was put on it. 

• Senator Smoot. And it was perhaps the richest piece of ground in 
your State? 

Senator Simmons. No; but they made it intensely rich with fer- 
tilizer. 

Senator McCumber. We can make our lands better in the Dakotas 
if we cultivate more carefully, but the cost of cultivation at the pres- 
ent prices of the product is so great that there would be no gain. 

Senator Bailey. In South Carolina they had made preparations 
to irrigate, but it happened that the season was so favorable that 
they did not need to do it. I beg your pardon for my interruption. 

Mr. Cowan. I have a few more remarks. I do not object to being 
interrupted. The only point I was trying to accomplish was to pre- 
sent this consecutively as well as I could, and your statements only 
emphasized the point I was trying to make. / 7 

Answering further with respect to the conditions in Texas, Senator 
Williams, take Denton County as an example of the best wheat 
county in Texas. I came to Denton County myself and went to 
farming and taught school in the winter time to pay myself out of 
debt, and I am an experienced farmer, because of my experience with 
the hoe; and my father lived in Denton County until he died last 
fall, ana I have been perfectly well acquainted with it during the 
entire period of 30 years. My brother-in-law has 700 acres in wheat 
land just west of Denton, and I have knowledge of that country, and 
I am making no mistakes when I tell you — and you may rely upon 
it — that the average production of Denton County in wheat, if we 
measure it by the average of the last 5 years with the period of 25 
years ago, is more than one-third less, I was about to say, but I 
would be safe in saying one-half at this time. 

Senator Keen. And the yield is steadily decreasing. 

Mr. Cowan. I would not say that that is the case during the past 
10 years, but it is — I believe that that is the case. We have had two 
years n6w of hard drought, and of course this has interfered to some 
extent, but my opinion is that it is a steady, continuous decrease, and 
to-day I believe that Texas would be better off if we did not try to 
raise wheat at all, at present prices. That is the opinion of nearly 
everybody who owns land around Roanoke, and that is one of the 
best places to raise wheat. 

Senator Kern. What is the name ? 

Mr. Cowan. Roanoke, which is 20 miles north of Fort Worth on 
the " Katy," but the difficulty of getting labor for raising cotton is 
so great that men have to utilize their farms for wheat when they 
would make a great deal more money out of cotton. 
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Senator Williams. Do you know where Lone Oak is? 

Mr. Cowan. I know of it, and I believe 

Senator Bailey. Lone Oak is in Hunt County. 

Senator Williams. I passed through there lately, and I saw what 
I never had seen anywhere else — splendid cotton, splendid wheat, and 
magnificent alfalfa growing side oy side. 

Senator Bailey. And you could hove seen splendid corn. 

Senator Williams. I happened to see those three crops, and 1 
thought any time you could grow a bale of cotton so good as that, 
and what looked like a splendid crop of wheat, and what I know was 
a magnificent crop of alfalfa, with a fence separating them, that the 
people owning that land ought to be thanking God every day for his 
kindness to them. • 

Senator Bailey. We do, every day and every night, too. That is 
the finest country in the world, and it will produce more things and 
produce more of every one of them than any similar area in the world. 

Senator Williams. And yet you want protection. 

Senator Bailey. No ; they do not ask for protection. 

Senator Heyburn. Now, about fertilizers; I want to know if you 
use fertilizers on your wheat ? 

Mr. Cowan. There is no fertilizer used on any of the general crops 
in Texas in the black-land district or anywhere west of that, but in 
some of the lands in the piney woods or timberland district of eastern 
Texas I understand that they are using some fertilizers, but I have 
never seen it. 

Senator Stone. The productivity of Texas land in wheat has de- 
creased, in your opinion, approximately 50 per cent in 25 years ? 

Mr. Cowan. There would not be a decrease of 50 per cent. I 
would say about a third — I might safely say 50 per cent, however. 

Senator Bailey. I do not know whether you agree with that or 
not — I see no reason, however, why it is not true, that the same thing 
would not hold good throughout the country. 

Mr. Cowan. I have read a great deal of that being so, but I have 
read after Senator McCumber on that subject, I think, and others 
who have stated that the production is decreasing about in the ratio 
I have mentioned, in Texas. 

Senator Stone. You say the productive capacity of the land is still 
lessening from year to year? What I have in mind is if that process 
is going on throughout the country, a constant decreasing amount of 
wheat which can be raised, with the rapid increase in our population, 
we have about arrived at the point, or soon will, when we will not 
produce as much wheat as our people will need to consume. 

Mr. Cowan. I did not come here to talk on wheat. That might 
be so or it might not, but you can not do it if you decrease the live- 
stock production in this country so as to deprive the farmers of free 
fertilization through the method of live-stock raising, which they 
have been successfully doing in the State of Iowa and some parts of 
Kansas and elsewhere. 

Senator Williams. Your agriculture in Texas is nearly all exten- 
sive instead of intensive ? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes, sir; there is very little intensive farming in 

Texas. In a few places there is. There is around Brownsville and 

a few other isolated places. There is no fertilizer used in the main 

lack-land belt of Texas where cotton, wheat, and corn are produced 

ost extensively. 
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Now, proceeding^ with respect to the price and Value of dressed 
beef and cattle, which we will have to compete with if we adlhit' the 
Argentine cattle, it may be safely assumed that if this country is 
opened to the free importation of meat and meat animals the farmers' 
jjriees must decline so that they will be placed' up6n the level estab- 
lished by the cost of laying aown those products in this country. 
We have no means of knowing that precisely*, but it may be safely 
assumed that in the end they can be laid down in New York as 
cheaply as in London. I therefore submit to you a table furnished 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, showing the wholesale prices per pound of Kiver Plata mut- 
ton and beef at Central Meat Market, in London, from 1898 to 1911, 
frorii which it will be observed that in 1911 the value of chillea 
meat, hind quarters, was 7.9 cents per pound. 

These figures are supposed to be authentic. 

Average wholesale price per pound for River Plata mutton and beef at Central Meat 

Market, London, 1898-1911. 1 





Frozen 
mutton. 




Beef. 

• 




' Date. 


Frozen. 


Chilled. 




Hind 
quarters. 


Fore 
quarters. 


Hind 
quarters. 


Fore . 
quarters. 


Average— 

1898 


CenU. 
9.63 
9.88 
10.65 
6.59 
7.60 
7.60 
7.82 
7.38 
7.49 
7.28 
7.28 
6.30 
6.32 
8.30 
7.38 
8.69 
7.64 
7.25 
6.98 
6.72 
6.72 
7.77 
7.38 
6.98 
6.98 
7.38 
6.85 


Cents. 


CenU. 


CenU. 


CenU. 


1899 










1900 










1901 


7.60 
8.87 
8.11 
6.95 
6.73 
7,06 
7.52 
7.82 
7.38 
6.45 
6.72 
7.11 
8.69 
9.06 
11.86 
6.98 
7.77 
6.85 
7.25 
6.85 
6.85 
6.98 
7.25 
7.25 


5.58 
7.60 
5.83 
5. 54 
5.43 
5.43 
5,97 
e: 41 
5.86 
5.66 
5.93 
6.45 
7.64 
8.30 
8.96 
5.66 
6.06 
5.40 
5.66 
5.40 
5.66 
5.93 
6.19 
5.93 

• 






1902 : 






1903 






1904 


8.82 

8.47 

8.26 

9.25. 

9.91 

9.69 

$.17. 

10.2T 
6.59 
9.62 

11.20 

13.17 
9.22 

10.93 
8.96 

11.86 
7.11 
7.77 
8.96 
8.30 
7.90 


6.21 


1905 


6.00 


1906 


o.oa 


1907 


6.65 


1908 


7.08 


1909 


6.73 


1910 — January .' 


5.53 


February 


6.85 


March 


7.25 


April 


8.04 


Mav 


8.43 


Jlin«. ,.,,..., . 


9.75 


July... 


6.06 


August 


7.77 


September 


5.27 


October 


6.69 


November 


5.53 


December 


6.80 


1911 — January 


6.06 


February 


6.50 


March 


6.06 







1 Yearly averages computed from quotations in Meat Trades Journal, London, and published in Reports 
on Agricultural Returns of the United Kingdom. Quotation? for individual days taken directly from 
Meat Trades Journal. 

This shows that those prices are far below the average for the 
period. The last I gave you were for March, this year. 

I went into the market this morning here at Washington to see 
what you pay for meat, if you buy it there, compared to what we pay 
for it at Fort Worth, coming right out of the packing houses there. 

I find that you pay less on the block, if you buy the beef in the 
places I went to in your market, than we pay in Fort Worth for 
the same quality of beef. 

92599— No. 2—11 3 
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I wandered into a cooler — this was a little before 7 o'clock this 
morning, and I am pretty well acquainted with the beef business; 
I have seen a great deal of the business and I have helped kill and 
skin, but I have never helped steal any of it, although I have prose- 
cuted a great many for doing so. 

There were hanging in the market cooler probably 30 or 40 quar- 
ters of beef, and it was good beef. I should say that they were 
produced from 1,150 to 1,200 pound steers, well covered with fat. 
Another gentleman was already in the cooler with a salesman and 
another man came in about the time I did. I just stalked around to 
see what was going on, and I heard a dealer ask the salesman what he 
sold these hind quarters for. They had their fingers on them at the 
time. He said 12 cents a pound, and then he talked to him in an 
undertone. I was satisfied he was cutting that a little. I stayed 
awhile, looking at the quality. 

Now, they are laying down from Argentina to-day in London as 
good beef as that and selling it at wholesale at 7.9 cents per pound 
for the hind quarters. Can any man who has got the interest of the 
live-stock industry of this country at heart invite free trade with 
Argentina, by which they may put that beef down in New York, 
and impoverish, as it will, the cattle producers of this country ? Now, 
these are facts. 

Senator Kern. Have you tried any of those $2 beefsteaks at the 
Willard Cafe? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes, sir. I want to relate to you something about that. 
I know you will understand my reply is always intended to be the 
most courteous, as I have been acquainted with you for some time, 
and if I were not, it would be given in the same manner. I took Sen- 
ator Hudspeth from Texas — T did not take him, but I met him at a 
little place across from the Willard caf6, a respectable place. We sat 
down at the table and ordered the highest-priced steak they had, por- 
terhouse steak, and it was 50 cents, with bacon and a cup of coffee, and 
I did not eat more than one-quarter of it, and I had all I wanted to eat, 
I have seen that steak sell on the market at 25 cents, and it will cost 
the man stopping at the Willard, I should say, not less than $1.25 to 
$1.50. If we ate at the Willard caf6 it would cost us that much, 
and if we took coffee there, with cream, it would have cost us 35 tents 
a cup. Now. so many Senators seem to get the idea that the cost of liv- 
ing is high because these hotels are charging such prices. They fail 
to go to these places where our farmers must go to see what a respect- 
ably good meal, consisting of the same good beef, may be obtained for. 

Senator Keen. I want to say to the Senator that I only stopped at 
the Willard two days. 

Mr. Cowan. If the cattle raisers' association do not make any 
more money out of cattle than they are making now, they are not 
going to be able to pay my expenses any more and I will have to quit 
stopping there, but these are serious points which I am presenting 
now. I am telling you now what they are selling meat for in Argen- 
tine to-day. We can not compete with that meat. Mr. Lasater, a 
very extensive cattle producer, and the. president of the cattle raisers' 
association, will demonstrate to you that we can not raise grass beef 
an that basis and lay it down in New York or anywhere near it. 
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Senator Williams. Do you think if the duty were removed that our 
people in New York would get their meat as cheap as the English 
people are getting it now in London ? 

Mr. Cowan. No; I do not think they would, Senator, for the 
present. 

Senator Williams. Because if they did, that might, considering the 
general public welfare, somewhat compensate the loss the cattle 
raisers would suffer. 

Mr. Cowan. I will reach that point later. 

Senator Smoot. Senator Williams, do you claim that the London 
people and the English people are getting meat cheaper than the 
American people? 

m Senator Williams. No, I do not ; but he testified they were get- 
ting their meat under 7 cents and we were getting it at 12£ cents, 
and he said it could be imported into New York as cheaply as Lon- 
don. Then Senator Smoot said that would be wholesale. Then I 
asked the question if our people could get it that much cheaper. 

Mr. Cowan. I will answer that question — I think I can answer it. 
Commerce follows the trails of trade. The ocean has its trails like 
the railroads of the land. As I have read, there are 70 ships equip- 
ped for the purpose of carrying refrigerated meat from Argentine 
and frozen meat and other products from Argentine to England. 
England has the trade in Argentine going in the opposite direction. 
The United States has none. It has neglected its opportunities to 
make trade relations that would take care of our surplus, and it 
would take some time to establish as cheap transportation from Ar- 
gentine to New York, on account of the difficulty of loading your 
vessels back, and therefore I should say that for a period of time, at 
least, it could not be laid down as cheaply in New x ork as it could be 
laid down in London; but if they were buying 1,200-pound steers 
for $25 in Argentine tnen they could profitably lay down this beef in 
New York at7£ cents a pound. 

Senator Williams. Instead of 12£? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes, sir; and it is less than 12J now. 

Senator Williams. Whatever it is. 

Mr. Cowan. The prices on this statement, which I have filed, of 
the prices in London are not the prices I have just now been reading. 

I am going to call your attention to the fact that it has cost the 
cattlemen, the cattle producers, and breeders of the United States, 
or will have cost them by another six months if the same prices pre- 
vailing now shall prevail then, $100,000,000. Take it from last 
October or November to next October or November, if the present 
slump in prices continues it will have cost us $100,000,000 because 
of the fact, in my opinion, that Argentina is laying down beef in 
London that cuts off the possibility of our export trade and dams 
up the supply in this country, demoralizing the market until we are 
selling cattle to-day on the market in Fort Worth that are shipped 
to Philadelphia for sale in the carcass at 1£ cents to 2 cents per pound 
less than we sold them for one year ago. Now, these figures, in cents, 
for the chilled meat were : For January, 8.96 ; February, 8.30 ; March! 
7.90 for the hind quarters, and fore quarters ran about the same! 
Going back, however, to January of the preceding year — it was 
about the same for January of the preceding year— but during the 
year it reached a price as high as 11 cents for hind quarters. 
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This period, from November, 1910, to March, 1911, shows a decline 
of 1£ to 2 cents a pound in the hind quarters in London. During 
that time we have had a similar decline at least, which shows now 
in the market in the wholesale price in the United States. 

These figures are presented for the purpose of demonstrating the 
fact that if these products are placed on the free list we may expect 
a reduction in the wholesale price of fresh beef in all the great cen- 
ters of population along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, and that 
will dam up our western supply and cut off the eastern independent 
buyers and demoralize prices. Precisely the same thing must happen 
with respect to the Canadian surplus if it is admitted into this county 
free on top of the surplus which we can not now dispose of. 

Senator Lodge. In regard to the point you just made about the 
Canadian surplus: Do you consider that the admission of Canadian 
cattle free would have a serious effect upon us? 

Mr. Cowan. I do, Senator Lodge. I did not think so some time 
ago because of the expressed opinion of cattlemen in various parts 
of the country, but I have just read a pamphlet, which I wish could 
be procured for every member of this committee, issued by the Hon. 
Sidney A. Fischer, minister of agriculture of Canada, entitled " Beef 
Eaising in Canada." I think that was issued in April. 1910 — yes ; that 
is what it says. I understand that since this Canadian treaty came 
out and this proposition to bring cattle into this country was agitated, 
and the assertion has been so repeatedly made that cattle were worth 
more money in Canada than tney are here, you can not get these 
books any more. 

Senator Bailey. If you will give me the name of it I will have it 
printed as a public document. 

Mr. Cowan. I borrowed this one and they said I had to hand it 
back. It is really a secondhand borrowing, I might say. 

Senator Cxtllom. Just what does that pamphlet show ? 

Mr. Cowan. I am coming to that. I have quotations from it. I 
will say now that it demonstrates the proposition that Canadian 
cattle of the class known as choice beeves are sold in Toronto, and 
have been sold there for a long period of time, from 1 cent to 2 cents 
a pound under the same class of cattle in Chicago, and that in the 
fall months of 1910 there were more cattle exported from Toronto 
than any other place in America, to England; that Canada main- 
tained her exportations while Chicago was second to Toronto, and 
this pamphlet shows how much they pay for feeders; how much they 
feed them, what they cost them and what they sell them for, demon- 
strating that they are selling beef cheaper than it has been sold dur- 
ing the same period in Chicago by a cent to a cent and a half a 
pound in Chicago. 

Senator Bailey. There is no real inconsistency between the figures 
which you now give and the other figures which show the price 
higher in Canada than in the United States, per head, but the real 
explanation is that the head in Canada is much heavier than the 
average head in the United States and that explains how it is that 
the larger price per head is a smaller price per pound. 

Mr. Cowan. Yes, sir; and not only that, Senator, but in addition 
to that 

Senator Stone (interrupting). Let us see about that. Suppose the 
fact to be that beef per 100 pounds, wholesale or retail, in Toronto 
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is higher or as high as it is in Buffalo; then the question as to the 
price of cattle per head, the question Senator Bailey raises, would 
not apply. 

Mr. Cowan. It would if you import the per head but do not im- 
port the beef, and that is what the treaty proposes to do. 

Senator Stone. I was speaking of the price per pound. 

Mr. Cowan. The price per pound of the beef, Senator, would not 
have the effect of bringing the price of cattle that are worth less 
money, where they are sold to the butcher, down to us. 

Senator Kern. Are there any corn-fed cattle in Canada ? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes; some. 

Senator Kekn. I mean to amount to anything. 

Mr. Cowan. It is not very considerable. They have the best grass 
rattle in the world. 

While it has been shown that such exports of chilled beef as were 
made in 1910 from the United States to the United Kingdom ob- 
tained a higher price than the chilled beef from Argentina, it must 
be remembered that our exports of fresh beef had enormously de- 
clined, and inasmuch as the Argentine beef is not of as high standard 
in quality as the corn-fed beef, our exportation of fresh beef was 
confined, no doubt, principally to corn-fed beef, although I have 
no other data with wnich to substantiate the statement. 

I submit herewith a table showing the wholesale prices of dressed 
beef at Chicago, Boston, and San Francisco for the years 1907, 1908, 
1909, and 1910 and for the months of January and April, 1911, fur- 
nished me by the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor. This shows a decline in the latter months that I 
have mentioned of from 1 to more than 2 cents, and as high as 2£ 
cents a pound. 

Wholesale prices of dressed beef. 
[Cents per pound.] 



Year and month (on or about first 
day of month). 



1907— January 

April... 

July.... 

October. 
1908— January 

April. . . 

July.... 

October. 
1909— January 

April... 

July.... 

October. 
1910— January 

April... 

July.... 

October. 
1911— January 

April... 



Chicago. 



Carcass, 

medium native 

steers. 



Low. 



High. 



Cents. 

4 

si 

H 

9 

9* 
11 

10 

10 

10 

81 

111 

11 

10 
10 



New York. 



Carcass, west- 
ern dressed, 
choice native, 
light and heavy. 



Low. 



CerUs. 
9 
81 
9* 
10 
9 
11 
10* 
9* 
10 
10 
10 

111 

10} 

lit 

12 



High. 



Boston. 



Beef, whole 
cattle, choice. 



Low. 



High. 



San Francisco. 



Carcass, prime 

heavy steers, 

over 650 

pounds. 



Low. 



Cents. 



High. 



Note.— Prices for Chicago and New York as quoted in the National Provisloner; for Boston, in the 
weekly reports- of the Boston Chamber of Commerce; for San Francisco, in the Butchers' and Stockgrow- 
ers* Journal. 
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Mr. Cowan. It will be observed from the foregoing table that iaB 
there is a material decline in the Chicago. New York, and Boston sec 
markets, of present prices over those prevailing for the year 1910 — ^ g 
in fact it seems to be very much lower — but there was not a decline »ingM 
on the San Francisco ijiarket. rf8e111 

I will stop here to explain that the Pacific coast cattle trade is — 
entirely different to what it is in the corn belt country, or grass 
country east of the Kocky Mountains. There are a number of 
packers, slaughtering establishments, located on the Pacific coast, par- 
ticularly around Puget Sound, one at Los Angeles and one at San .*«!<*• 
Francisco — perhaps more at San Francisco — and it has been said that 
generally they have not been very successful. They have no market. '**** 

no stockyards and market to which to ship in their cattle and sell 

them on an open market, and the men engaged in the packing busi- 
ness go out to the ranches and farms ana purchase their cattle and Frelg: 
ship them in, and you can readily see that when they do the farmer ^ 

has something to say about what he will sell at because he has 
already got his cattle at home. Why the beef is cheaper there I do 
not know. 

It certainly is not cheaper in the Alexandria Hotel at Los Angeles, 
if any of you have ever tried a steak there, but it is cheaper according 
to these reports and very much cheaper. The meat wnich supplies 



It* 
leclim 
ieclini 

Sen 
in the 



Chicago, itfew York, ancl Boston is received largely from our corn ^ 

belt district and must be a better index to the cattle business and the /* r< 

beef business than to pay any attention to the situation on the Pacific W 

coast. J** 

For the purpose of ascertaining the live cost and the selling cost ^P r 

of the dressed carcasses of cattle Tbought on the Fort Worth market s ' au ? 

and slaughtered, and the beef shipped to the Atlantic seaboard for l ^ e I 

sale, the secretary of the Cattle Raisers' Association of Texas sub- ^ei 

mitted a request to Armour & Co.'s packing house at Fort Worth ^ 

for information, and I herewith submit the same and the reply a fe 

thereto, from which it apears that Texas steers which cost $4.60 per ^ 

hundred pounds at Fort Worth in 1911 sold at Philadelphia as pUj 

dressed beef for $8.25 per 100 pounds, and the same class of cattle !^t 

which brought $6.20 per 100 pounds in 1910 sold as dressed beef at ^tl 

Philadelphia at $10.52 per 100 pounds, the freight on the dressed ^or 

beef being 86J cents per 100 pounds. S 

1( 

Cattle Raisebs Association of Texas, kat 

Fobt Worth, Tex., April 24, 1911. g 

Messrs. Abmoub & Co., ^ 

North Fort Worth, Tew.  ^ 

Gentlemen : For the benefit of this association will you kindly furnish us the 
following information : 

First. Present prices at which you sell carcasses of beef in eastern industrial [ 

centers, such as Trenton, N. J.; also freight to these places and commission j 

for selling. aq 

Second. What price you pay for this beef on foot. ' 8 

Third. Compare with present prices of beef on foot and price of sale of i 

carcass, prices of same one year ago. gti 

Fourth. Give about three instances of certain steers bought by you, stating 

price paid on foot, per cent dressed out, price of sale of carcass, and make ' 

comparisons with such steers one year ago. ™ 

If you can furnish us this information, we will appreciate it. 

Yours, very truly, 

EL B. Spilleb, Secretary. 
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Fobt Wobth, Tex., May 1, 1911. 
Mr. B. B. Spillkb, 

Secretary Cattle Raisers Association, Fort Worth, Tew. 

Deab Sib: Answering your favor of the 24th ultimo, we give you the fol- 
lowing selling in Philadelphia this year as compared with 1010 9 as we have no 
beef selling in Trenton this year : 



Beef 

selling. 



Texas steers, 1911. 



Texas steers, 1910. 



Cost alive. 


Cost 
dressed. 


f 4.60 


52* 


4.60 


B2A 


4.85 


65^ 


f 6.10 


58A 


\ 6.20 


57 


I 5.75 


55fV 



8.50 

8.25 

8.25 

10.39 

10.52 

10.27 



Freight to Philadelphia is 86} cents. 
Yours, truly, 



H. B. Finney. 



It will be observed from this statement that the Texas steers have 
declined in price from 1 to 1£ cents per pound, and the beef price has 
declined about 2 cents per pound or thereabouts. 

Senator Bailey. Just at that point I would like to ask you to put 
in the record, if it will not interrupt you, what the steer will dress; 
about 60 per cent to the best steer, is it not ? 

Mr. Cowan. I made an extensive investigation into that subject 
about five years ago in the trial of a case known as the ^Missouri Kiver 
Packing House Products and Dressed Meat case, which went to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, showing tne number of cattle 
slaughtered and the volume of beef at the Missouri River market, for 
the purpose of determining how much there was lost in freight that 
the railroads might have gotten had they shipped the live animals, 
and that average would probably be better as an average than taking 
a few isolated cases. The average of beef cattle killed at the Mis- 
souri Kiver packers is from 50 to 54 per cent. The best cattle 
slaughter 58, and even as high as 60 per cent, but it takes a most excel- 
lent grade to do that. One thing about the Canadian cattle, as shown 
in this pamphlet, is that the Canadian cattle dress about 3 or 4 per cent 
more than do the average cattle produced on grass in this country. 

Senator Stone. Do you mean grass- fed cattle ? 

Mr. Cowan. Grass cattle will dress 58 per cent from the Sas- 
katchewan country. 

Senator Stone. Can you state why the grass- fed cattle of Canada 
dress more than the grass- fed cattle of the United States. 

Mr. Cowan. They have absolutely the best grass in the world. 
That is what men tell me who are grazing up there. 

Senator Stone. What kind of grass is it? 

Mr. Cowan. I do not know ; but this pamphlet describes part of it 
as prairie wool and part as some other sort of grass. 

Senator Smoot. The best grass for cattle in Canada is buffalo 
grass. 

Mr. Cowan. This pamphlet says you can go out on the range and 
get that put up hay at $1.75 that is as fine as good timothy. 

Senator Stone. We have buffalo grass on our ranges. 

Mr. Cowan. It never grows high enough in the United States to 
cut in the form of hay. 
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Sfcpator Bailey. Then, Mr. Cowan, there is another circumstance — 
the larger the animal the higher per cent it dresses. 

Mr. Cowan. No. 

Senator Bailey. The larger the animal, you say, the higher per 
cent it does not dress? 

Mr. Cowan. No, sir. The better finished and oftentimes the 
lighter animals will dress more than the heavier ones. 

Senator Bailey. We do not differ very much. What I mean is this, 

that a 3-year-old steer which will weigh 1,200 pounds will dress a 

.larger percentage than a 4-year-old steer that will weigh 1,000 pounds. 

Mr. Cowan. I will ask Mr. Lasater to answer that. I think you 
are correct. 

Mr. Lasater. I would have to state that would depend altogether 
on the finish of the two animals, as vou have stated. As a usual 
thing, the animal that has been on feed the longest and is better 
finished will dress at a bigger percentage than the older steer that 
would have an increased amount of tallow on him. He might dress 
up to a somewhat smaller percentage; and, of course, the tallow is 
worth much less than the beef cuts at any time. 

Senator Bailey. A 7-year-old steer that weighs 1,400 pounds would 
not bring as good a price as a 3-year-old steer, would he ? 

Mr. Lasater. No ; because he would be a much rougher steer, have 
a larger bone structure ; he would have a biff bone structure. 

Mr. Cowan. The Canadian cattle dress about 58 per cent. That 
is what I have learned. I got that from Mr. Mackenzie, the presi- 
dent of the national association, who represents probably the second 
largest cattle business in the United States. They breed their cattle 
in Texas and carry them to the Panhandle and then to South Dakota 
and on to Canada. 

Senator Bailey. He has had experience in the Panhandle of 
Texas, in the Dakotas, and in Canada, too? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes, sir; and the finished ones will weigh 100 pounds 
more on the Canadian range than you can make them weigh on the 
range in South Dakota, and kill out at 2 or 3 per cent more. I think 
Senator Lodge remembers to have heard Mr. MacKenzie testify be- 
fore this committee on that subject. 

I also submit Washington quotations of actual sales of fresh beef. 

Wholesale price of beef in the city of Washington, D. C, as reported weekly 

by Swift & Co., actual sales. 

[Price per pound.] 

Week ending— Cente - 

Apr. 2, 1910 i 9.28 

Apr. 9, 1910 : 9. 96 

Apr. 16, 1910 10. 66 

Apr. 23, 1910 U. 21 

Apr. 30, 1910 ^ 11. 57 

May 7, 1910 11.66 

Apr. 1, 1911 9.10 

Apr. 8, 1911 9. 09 

Apr. 15, 1911 - 8. 92 

Apr. 22, 1911 9. 16 

Apr. 29, 1911 9. 18 

May 6, 1911 9. 22 
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Now, I am talking about the decline of fresh, beef at this time, and 

1 am doing that in part for two purposes : If the gentlemen over in 
the House of [Representatives think that they can reduce the price 
of beef over the block by taking off the tariff a cent and a half, on 
the ground that that will reduce the price of the carcasses at New 
York, I want to inquire why the reduction of the price of beef sold 
in Washington wholesale has not reduced the price over the block, 
and what is the use of appealing to a supposed sentiment that the 
country is demanding cheaper beef, and this must be done for the 
purpose of getting cheaper beef, when it is demonstrated that these 
reductions in prices have not been reflected upon the price the con- 
sumer pays. 

Senator Williams. Your contention is then that making the cow 
cheaper does not cheapen the beef to the consumer? 

Mr. Cowan. My contention is that it has not done it in this case. 

Senator Williams. If it has not there must be some artificial rea- 
son operating to prevent it, must there not? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes, sir. That artificial reason is that the butcher 
simply does not sell it any cheaper, but he buys it cheaper. 

Senator Williams. The natural result would be that competition 
among butchers would bring about a cheapening of the beet to the 
consumer. Now, it has not done it. Why has it not done it? 

Mr. Cowan. The echo answers. I do not know. It is just the way 
it is in my town exactly. We are sufferinga diminution in prices 
for cattle of 1£ cents to 2 cents a pound. These carcasses are now 
being sold in Philadelphia, New York, and Washington for 1£ to 

2 cents a pound less than they were. My inquiry at the market this 
morning led to the information that they are not selling it any 
cheaper. 

Senator Williams. That being a fact it is an abnormal fact, is it not ? 

Mr. Cowan. It is not. 

Senator Williams. It is a natural sort of fact? 

Mr. Cowan. I do not know that I would say it is natural. 

Senator Williams. It is not natural if the beef taken out of the 
cow is not to be influenced by the price of the cow ? 

Mr. Cowan. Let me give you an instance, to show that while it 
would be natural it does not happen all the same. When the tariff 
was taken off of hides it was asserted by those of us who opposed it 
that it would not cheapen the price of shoes, and it was asserted on 
the other side that it would. They took the tariff off of hides and 
they are 3 or 4 cents a pound less to-day, and vour shoes have not 
cheapened a bit. Of course, there is something behind it, but it has 
been done. 

Senator Williams. The testimony before this committee has been 
that they were cheaper. 

Senator Bailey. That was due to the tariff on shoes and not to the 
repeal of the tariff on hides. 

Senator Williams. He says shoes have not been reduced in price. 
The testimony before this committee is that they have been reduced 
in price. Going baxsk to this question that the assertion is made that 
the price of a thing is not influenced — that the price of beef is not 
influenced by the price of the cow — then that is a state of facts, if the 
facts exist, violative of the ordinary law of cause and effect. 
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Mr. Cowan. Supply and demand. 

Senator Williams. Yes ; of cause and effect. 

Mr. Cowan. Yes. 

Senator Williams. And there must be some intervening cause of 
some sort of an abnormal or artificial character to create tnat condi- 
tion. Now, what is the intervening cause? 

Mr. Cowan. Senator, if you just follow me a moment you will get 
my line of thought the same as I have it and then I know your logic 
will follow the some as mine does, because logic must follow the same 
course. 

Senator Baiijby. Permit me to suggest that here is the plain ex- 
explanation of it to my mind. The price of beef from year to year 
and from season to season depends on the crop 2 which determines 
the price of corn in the western country with which they feed them, 
and on the cottonseed supply in the southern country with which we 
fatten them, and consequently a change in the price of beef on the 
hoof does not reflect itself in the price of beef on the block as readily 
as it otherwise would, but I think it is undoubtedly true that if you 
inaugurate a condition that will permanently reduce the price of 
cattle themselves you will in time get a reduction correspondingly in 
the price of beef. 

Mr. Cowan. On the block? 

Senator Bailey. Yes. sir. 

Mr. Cowan. Now, I nave not answered that you would not. The 
Senator does not follow, perhaps, my answer precisely. 

Senator Williams. I was trying to get the answer from you. 
Senator Bailey gave what is his answer. 

Mr. Cowan. I will give you mine if you will just follow my 
thought I have pointed out that for the last several months the 
price of the beef in the carcass to the butcher on the block has been 
reduced a cent and a half to two cents a pound. I then said I went to 
the market, and the information I got there was that they are not 
selling any cheaper. I do not know. I only know what they told me 
down there. Naturally, we would suppose that it ought to result in a 
cheaper price for beef off of the block if the butcher can buy the car- 
casses cheaper. They have been buying those carcasses cheaper now 
for several months. Whether they are selling it cheaper or not at 
the market, I don't know. Whether they are selling it in New 
York cheaper, I don't know, but I will tell you what the butchers told 
me this morning when I said I wanted to arrange to buy some beef, 
and I inquired the price and said, " I understand meat has gone down." 
Every one of them answered me that it had not. One man said, 
" Who ever heard of meat going down this time of the year ? " I 
said, "Have not bacon and hams gone down; are not they lower?" 
" No," he said, " they are higher." 

I went over there asking these questions, because I knew these 
questions would be asked by some member of the committee. That 
led me to ask the question a while ago, if by introducing cheap 
Canadian beef it would have had the same effect as something else 
has had in the introduction of so extensive an amount of it in Lon- 
don — in the value of the beef in the carcass. Why, then, has not 
the price to the consumer been reduced over the block? By 
some it is claimed that this free list is for the purpose of giving the 
consumers cheaper beef. I want to know why the present reduction 
■as not done it ; if in this case it would reduce it, why did it not do it 
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in the other? Now, Senator Bailey's answer, in part, to your ques- 
tion, leads to the point that if it is permanently made lower in the 
carcass, then, naturally, it ought to be permanently lowered over the 
block. Now, I will not subscribe to whether it would or would not 
be ; I do not know. It has not been done so far. 

Senator Williams. In other words, let us just change from beef 
to something else for a minute. Suppose when cotton goes down, 
and continuously goes down for some months, would not it be rather 
curious if that price was not reflected in the price of cotton cloth ? 

Mr. Cowan. I never have gone into that, Senator. I do not want 
to drift into something I do not know anything about and am not 
acquainted with, because I could not answer it. 

Senator Williams. Must there not be behind this tariff law some 
capacity uj>on the part of somebody, somewhere, to prevent the nat- 
ural operation of the natural law ? 

Mr. Cowan. It has been so all the time everywhere I have been. 
I do not know who does it, but somebody does it. 

Senator Williams. Is not there a point somewhere that is just — 
in the first place they were telling you lies this morning; they told 
you that beef had not gone down, whereas you know it had. 

Mr. Cowan. I took the advertisement of Swift & Co. out of the 
paper published here this morning, to show that. 

Senator Williams. Now. I wfll not interrupt you further. Go 
ahead. 

Mr. Cowan. I will answer as near as I can along that line. I do 
not admit that it would go down ; I do not say that it would not, but 
I want to refer to some illustrations to show that these things happen 
in the same way ; for example, let me refer you to the case of shoes. 
Now, you said that testimony had been given here that showed that 
the price of shoes had gone down. Now, the evidence to me is in 
what I pay for the pair of shoes I buy. 

Senator Smoot. We have evidence on both sides. 

Senator Bailey. The evidence was that they had gone down to the 
dealer but not that they had gone down to the consumer. There is 
no evidence here that they were reduced to the consumer. 

Mr. Cowan. I went to Mr. Edmonston's place and bought a pair 
of shoes and paid him $7.50 for them. 

Senator Williams. That class of fancy shoes does not* go down. 

Mr. Cowan. I am telling you what he told me. He took my 
money. I have paid $7 for that shoe when hides were on the dutiable 
list during the time that the tariff debate was on, up here in the 
House. Tasked him if shoes had not gone down since they put hides 
on the free list, and he said they had not, that they had gone up. He 
proved that they had gone up because he took my money. I have 
heard a number of people at Fort Worth say shoes are higher. I 
have never heard anybody say that shoes Were retailing lower, and I 
am surprised by that statement. 

Senator Williams. I am trying to get at the fact that there is a 
whole lot of robbery between the producers and the consumers. 

Mr. Cowan. I admit that. 

Senator Stone. Do you know whether leather is going up or down ? 

Mr. Cowan. I think that certain forms of leather have gone off 
about 2 cents a hundred. That is reported in the Bureau of Statis- 
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tics report to the effect that leather has gone off about 2 cents a hun- 
dred, ior heavy leather. 

Senator Stone. Is that because the duty on hides has been re- 
moved? 

Mr. Cowan. I do not know about that. I do know that it has gone 
off about 2 cents a hundred. It may have been. 

I am now going to another point, and in illustrating what I have 
said, and in endeavoring to answer you, Senator — and I have been 
endeavoring to answer you. I lived in western Texas when the 
Wilson bill was passed, and a large number of people were in the 
sheep business there. Their business went down to almost nothing. 
Wool went down to nothing. It is a fact that will be testified to, I 
believe, by everybody who is willing to tell the truth, that there was 
not one bit of change for the better, at least with reference to making 
clothes and blankets cheaper after the Wilson bill was passed to 
what it was before. Now, there must have been something wrong 
about that. I know they ought to have gone down a little, and per- 
haps the amount of wool in proportion to the amount of labor in 
the clothing was so small that, as to the leather or hide in the shoes, 
you could not find it. 

Senator McCumber. Are you not really now getting down to the 
real reason for every one of these propositions, and that is the pro- 
portion or percentage of the tariff or the duty on the product, com- 
pared with the retail prices in the stores, is so inconsiderable that it 
should scarcely be taken into consideration ? 

Mr. Cowan. That might be the case in the case of manufactured 
articles, but I do not think it would in the case of beef, and the 
amount of reduction for the tariff would probably be only to the 
amount of the tariff, which is equal to half of ours. 

Senator McCumber. Is their tariff only a cent and a half a hun- 
dred pounds now? 

Mr. Cowan. A cent and a half is what they pay on fresh beef. 

Senator McCumber. Oh, on the beef. 

Mr. Cowan. Yes. 

Senator McCumber. If the tariff was a cent and a half on the 
beef, as reported, it would be equivalent to more than half of that, 
or three-quarters of a cent, to retail it, would it not, as it is retailed — 
the same percentage if ijt was sold for twice as much on the block? 

Mr. Cowan. Perhaps not, ifyou work it out in the form of per- 
centages. Answering Senator Williams, I will say that it is not my 
contention that if we assume that the retail price to-day is correct 
and profitable on a given article that cheapening the cost of the 
article to the retailer would not find its reflex to the consumer, but 
my experience has been that it does not generally do it. Now, who, 
between the purchaser and the consumer, gets off with the swag? 

Senator Wiixiams. It is largely the Beef Trust, is it not ? 

Mr. Cowan. The Beef Trust gets a big profit, but I am talking 
about the price at which the beef in the carcass is sold, and after it 
passes from the Beef Trust it passes from them at 2 cents a pound 
less, and if they have anything to do with the retail price it is a 
matter that I know nothing about, but I think there is nothing in 
that at all. 

Now, proceeding further. The price of cattle, we say, is now be- 
low the profit-making point. On page 1455 of the Monthly Sum- 
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mary of Commerce and Finance of the United States for February, 
1911, issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor, there is 
shown the number of cattle and their value, native steers, Texas steers, , 
and cows received and slaughtered at the Chicago market each week 
for the years 1909-1910 and up to and including March, 1911. From 
these figures it will be observed that the value of cows for the period 
given in 1911 ran about 50 cents per 100 pounds less than for the 
year 1909 and about $1 per 100 pounds less than for 1910, and that 
the prices duringthe year 1910, up to the latter part of the year, for 
both native and Texas pteer, would average about $1 per 100 pounds 
more than during 1911 and the latter part of 1910. 

These figures are furthermore interesting as showing the number 
of cattle slaughtered. It is shown that for the week ending Jan- 
uary 15, 1910, there were received at the Chicago market 63,980 head 
of cattle, of which there were slaughtered at that time 35,593 head. 
For the week ending February 12, 1910, there were received 59,16& 
head, and slaughtered 31,989 — and so on — about the same ratio. 

Skipping now to the fall months of 1910, it appears that for the 
period indicated the receipts of cattle and the number slaughtered 
were as follows: 



Week ending— 



1910. 

8ept. 17 ...* 

Nov. 12 , 

Dec. 24 

1911. 

Jan. 28 

Feb. 26 

Mar. 25 




Head 
slaughtered. 



38,166- 

» 60, 601 

29,48fr 



30,619- 
31,929 
23,498* 



» The largest of any one week of the list. 

It will be observed that native and Texas steers were valued as 
follows : 




Native steers 

worth (per 

100 pounds). 



Apr. 6 
June 26 
Sept. 24 



Jan. 7 . . 
Feb. 28. 
Mar. 4.. 
Mar. 26. 



1911. 



$8.60 

8.75 
8.86 
8.30 



7.10 
7.00 
6.95 
6.65 



Texas steers- 
worth (per 
100 pounds). 



$7.00" 
7.75 
7.75 

»7.60 



6.60 
6.40 
6.50 
6.40 



i After this date there was a decline in the market. 



While these figures are averages and may be affected by the rela- 
tive quality and classes of the cattle marketed in different months, 
yet the general decline is undoubtedly evidenced by these figures. 

As shown by the Chicago Live Stock World, issued on April 20, 
1911, under the headline "Disastrous Slumps in Values of Live 
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Stock," the April prices (April has always been a high month) of 
cattle on the Chicago market in 1910 and 1911 were as follows : 





1910 


1911 


Beef steers 


$7.66 
5.65 
5.40 
5.90 
3.60 
5.40 


$6.00 


Stockers and feeders 


5.00 


Fat cows 


4.85 


Heifers 


5.00 


Canners and cutters 


8.00 


Bulls 


4.65 







Did this cheapen beef to the consumer? If not, how can South 
American beef do so ? 
The decline and comparative prices of hogs is shown as follows : 



January. 
February 
March .. 
April 



1910 



1911 



$8.66 


$7.90 


9.00 


7.36 


10.30 


6.86 


9.90 


6.26 



The comparative prices of sheep and lambs for April, 1910 and 
1911, were as follows : 





1910 


1911 




$7.25 
7.60 
8.10 
8.66 
8.65 
8.00 


$4.11 




4.30 




5.25 




5.40 




5.70 




4.86 







We quote the following from the article referred to: 

Declining values for all classes of live stock, under an imposing array of 
bearish features, featured the April trade. Except in the case of calves and 
sheep, receipts were not excessive as measured by the normal April marketing, 
but the consumptive demand for meat was at low ebb throughout the month 
and prices bumped during the closing week, the lowest levels that have been 
touched this year on cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, and lambs, and, for that matter, 
the lowest basis on most classes that has been recorded within several years. 

It is further stated in this article : 

Yet the demoralization of values of live stock, declines that took millions 
of dollars out of the pockets of the feeders, did not benefit, to any appreciable 
extent at least, the consuming public, retailers restricting the public demand 
by their rapaciousness. 

And I set that out in detail in this paper, which I am not going 
to take your time to read. But you will find that comparing 
January 1, 1910, with January 5, 1911, native steer were worth $8.50 
a hundred — that was the best quality of native steer — the same 
quality of native steer in 1911 was worth $7.10 a hundred. There 
has been a similar decline in all the markets. While these figures 
are averages and may be affected somewhat by the relative quality 
and classes of the marketed cattle for different months, yet the gen- 
eral decline is undoubtedly evidenced by these figures. 
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I then quote from the Chicago Live Stock World an article headed 
"Disastrous slump in values of live stock." The April prices — and 
April has always been a high month on cattle in the Chicago 
market^-in 1910 and 1911 were as follows : 

In 1910, beef steer, $7.65 ; in 1911, $6 ; stockers and feeders, 1910, 
$5.55; in 1911, $5; fat cows, in 1910, $5.40; in 1911 $4.35, etc. 

The decline in hogs, January, 1910, hogs sold at $8.55 ; in January, 
1911, $7.90; February, $9; 1911, $7,35; April, 1910, they sold for 
$9.90 ; in 1911, for $6.25. There you have a decline in cost of almost 
3 cents per pound, and in cattle, as I have stated, of 1J cents. 
Sheep declined even a greater amount than hogs and cattle. North- 
ern sheep, in 1910, sold for $7.25 ; the same period, in 1911, at $4.11 ; 
western sheep sold at $7.60 in 1910, and in 1911 at $4.30, etc. 

I quote from the article referred to as follows : 

Declining values for all classes of land stock under an imposing array of 
bearish features featured the April trade. Except in the case of calves and 
sheep, receipts were not excessive as measured by normal April marketing, but 
the consumptive demand for meat was at a low ebb throughout the month, and 
prices bumped during the closing week ; the lowest levels that have been touched 
this year on cattle, calves, hogs, sheep, and lambs, and, for that matter, the 
lowest basis on both classes that has been recorded within several years. 

Further quoting from this article, an interview with Senator W. A. 
Drake, of Colorado, with regard to the disastrous feeding of stock, 
the statement is made : 

This has been without a doubt the most disastrous feeding season in the 
history of the industry in Colorado. I have a vivid remembrance of trade con- 
ditions covering the 20-year period that I have been in the game. Colorado-fed 
lambs thus far marketed have lost to their feeders close to $1.25 per head, and I 
know of stuff that has been cashed in at a loss of over $2 per head. 

The stock journals of the country are full of similar statements, 
and it is a matter of such common knowledge that further reference 
thereto is unnecessary. 

Now, we say that it is below the profit-making point, and yet these 
prices which we are getting to-day are prices which we got 10 and 
15 years ago. They were profitable at that time, but we have had 
such a vast change in conditions under which the production is made 
that it in part accounts for the loss that is entailed by producing 
cattle and other live stock at a given price to-day, at a loss which 
turned out a profit 10 or 15 years ago. May I ask at what hour the 
committee is to adjourn? 

Senator Smoot. We would like to adjourn at 1 o'clock if we can. 

Mr. Cowan. That would suit me, but I would like to go on this, 
afternoon. I would like to reach the points as they come in the order 
in which I have prepared them. 

Senator Stone. Have you reached the point where you would like 
to stop now? 

Mr. Cowan. I think so. It is near 1 o'clock, and I have reached 
the point where I would like to stop until the committee reconvenes. 

Senator Smoot. Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Cowan has reached the 
point where he would like to suspend his remarks, to be continued at 
our next meeting, I move that we adjourn. 

The Chairman. Perhaps we will get through sooner in the Senate 
than we expect, and can go on this afternoon. 
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Senator Smoot. I then move that we adjourn until half past 3 
o'clock, and if we are through in the Senate we will come back:, and 
if not we will send word to the committee room and adjourn until 
10.30 a. m. to-morrow. 

The Chairman. Or they can wait until we do get here. It may be 
4 o'clock. 

Senator Williams. I would like to have this go into the record. 
In this volume, entitled " The Report of an Inquiry Board of Trade 
of London^" after examining 28 towns and comparing them with the 
British prices, this language appeared on page 63 : 

In most of these cases internal conditions made the range of prices of beef 
and dairy produce of the United States somewhat higher than in England 
and Wales; but the most significant fact with regard to relative prices of beef 
as between the two countries is not so much that they are now on the whole 
slightly higher than in England, but that there has been a large advance from 
the relatively low level at which they stood only a few years ago. 

I just desire that incorporated in the record in connection with 
your remarks. 

(The committee thereupon took a recess until 3.30 o'clock this after- 
noon.) 

(The Senate being in session at 3.30 oclock p. m., the committee 
announced adjournment would be had until 10.30 to-morrow 
morning.) 
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HEARINGS ON THE TARIFF. 



Committee on Finance, 

United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C, Tuesday, May 16, 1191, 

The committee met at 10.30 a. m., Hon. Boies Penrose in the chair. 

Present: Senators Penrose (chairman), Lodge, McCumber, Smoot, 
Gallkiger, Heyburn, La Follette, Bailey, Simmons, Stone, Williams, 
and Kern. 

The committee thereupon proceeded to the consideration of bill 
H. E. 4413. 

The Chairman. The committee will be in order. Now, Judge, if 
you will continue your remarks. 

Mr. Cowan. Gentlemen of the committee, I have made a point 
that the higher price of grazing and farming lands has an effect in 
the expense of stock raising. There has been an enormous advance* 
ment in the value of land in the last five years, which is well known 
to everyone. Lands that were worth $100 per acre are now worth 
$300 and upwards in the Southwestern States. Lands to-day are 
worth double the amount of money, and in the districts where farming 
has progressed far enough to demonstrate what can be raised lands 
have increased in value far beyond that. Of course, the investment 
in land necessary to produce cattle must be taken into consideration, 
just as well as investment in any other business, as everyone knows. 
I think the farm lands throughout the vast farming districts in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas — going right on up through that country 
between the Missouri and the plains country, clear on as far as you 
want to go — have gone up from 55 to 150 per cent in the last 8 
or 10 years. Of course, we know they have doubled in the State 
of Illinois almost within 10 years. 

Senator Cullom. Will you tell us whether you think there is a 
slacking of the rate of increase of land value in the last few months? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes, sir; there has been quite a slacking in Texas. 
I am not so familiar with other States. In the best farming districts 
of Texas, probably due to the fact that we have had two years of 
bad drought, which crippled all land values, and, indeed, take in 
the Panhandle, where people from the Northern States have been 

foing to buy lands, the dealing in them has practically stoppjed 
uring the latter half of last year, but I would not say that the price 
at which people held it actually declined, but the dealing stopped. 
In southwestern Texas I believe that has not been the case, but 
Mr. Lasater is very familiar with conditions down there, and he 
can tell you better than I can. 
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Senator Cullom. I was under the impression that the price of land 
had got about as high as it could afford to go and get anything of 
value off of it. 

Mr. Cowan. I am under the impression that that is the case in our 
country ; we believe that to be the case. 

Senator Cuixom. I think it is so all over the country to an extent. 

Mr. Cowan. I lay it down as a fact which can be substantiated by 
as many cattle raisers and feeders as the committee may desire to call 
upon, that the present market prices of cattle sold for slaughter do 
not warrant a continuance in the business, because it does not yield 
the profit at those figures, nor a return upon the investment of the 
money in the land, plant, and cattle and feed that is necessary in 
order to carry on the business. Of course, this statement is no doubt 
subject to many exceptions, because individuals may be situated there 
who, by reason of peculiar circumstances and surroundings, may make 
sufficient profit where the majority of men engaged in the business 
fail, and whatever may be said with respect to any general rule is 
subject to those exceptions; but it is a fact that should be constantly 
borne in mind, that prices which the people are receiving to-day will 
not yield a profit to induce any man to go in the business, to increase 
the production of live stock in this country. In an extensive ac- 
quaintance throughout the State of Texas, and in eastern New Mexico, 
and somewhat of an acquaintance in Arizona, at least an acquaintance 
with the men, and in Colorado and western Kansas, I know of not a 
single instance within the last two years, notwithstanding we had the 
highest-priced cattle a year ago that we have ever had — I do not know 
of a single instance in which any new money has been put into the 
cattle-raising business in the way of acquiring a ranch for the purpose 
of going into the business. 

I have known of ranches changing hands, a man selling out in one 
place and buying in another, continuing in the business, but so far 
as there is any money seeking investment — and that ought to be very 
good evidence of the iact that the expenses of the business, the amount 
of money interested in the investment, and the chance of profit are 
not attracting the capital, whereas there are large investments in the 
farming business, investments in the way of lands being put under 
irrigation and in the development of the great southwestern country 
in Texas, where lands are being cleared up and put into various sorts 
of crops. 

Senator McCtjmber. Is not one of the reasons for that the fact of 
the increase in the land values, so that it is less profitable to herd 
cattle upon such lands ? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes, sir; that is just the point I am making. Now, 
it is a fact that we have reached that point. We have the land values, 
and you can not run the cattle business except by dominion over the 

land. 

I will say this to this committee, as I said to the committee on the 
high cost of living, and which ought to be taken into consideration 
by every Congressman and Senator who desires to proceed along 
the line of conservation of the public resources of the country: The 
only cheap land in the United States to-day that could be acquired 
for the purpose of breeding cattle in a range country is the public 
lands of the United States, useful chiefly for grazing cattle, lying 
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in that great belt of country in New Mexico, Arizona, Colorado, 
Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming, and a little in western Kansas and 
western Nebraska, which on account of the public land laws in the 
United States can not be utilized for the purpose of breeding cattle, 
for the reason that you can not acquire dominion over the land for 
that purpose, because you have to fence in order to run cattle on the 
land, and while the law as construed permits you to graze your cattle 
on the land, the circumstances will not permit you to do it for the 
reason that everybody else has the right to do the same thing, and 
a man may come in with his herd of sheep having an equal right to 
graze his sheep ; he does not require a fence ; he can not practically 
use it, so he does not violate the law of " unlawful inclosure " by graz- 
ing his sheep and herding them ; neither would a cattleman by herd- 
ing his cattle^ but you can not breed cattle that way. Of course there 
are isolated instances, a good many of them, whereby by reason of 
the situation of streams, hills, valleys, mountains, and the like, cattle- 
men do run business upon public land, but it is a comparatively small 
business, and in all such cases is wasting the grass and turf. The 
Government of the United States ought to do what Texas did with 
its public lands ; classify and lease them for the purpose of running 
live stock at the least possible rental, and give a man dominion over 
a district sufficient to carry on his business at the very lowest figure, 
not with the view of the Government making money, but building 
up the business throughout that country. I say that it is a fact, 
and in many instances it has been demonstrated, notwithstanding 
the repeated abuses, it has been demonstrated under the management 
of the forest reserve, that not only cattle, but sheep, can be more 
successfully handled in that way; of course there are many abuses, 
no doubt, in that particular, but the principle of the thing is, so far 
as cattle raising is concerned, a man can not do it except by having 
dominion over the land. The only place that cheap land can be haa 
for that purpose in the United States to-day is the public land of the 
United States, and that is not being utilized as it might be if the men 
had dominion over it. 

Senator Heyburn. When you say " public lands," you do not in- 
clude the forest reserves ? 

Mr. Cowan. No. sir; I am not talking about any reserve — unap- 
propriated public land. 

Senator Smoot. The Forestry Service has nothing to do with that 
land 

Mr. Cowan. Not at all. I am speaking of a fact, where the Forest 
Service has given a man dominion over the land, there are a great 
many instances where he has fared a great deal better, because other 
people are kept off 

Senator Smoot. That is what I started to say, that the Forest Serv- 
ice has no right to give you dominion over any land outside of the 
forest reserve. 

Mr. Cowan. Not at all. 

Senator Hbyburn. Do you advocate the propriety of the Govern- 
ment giving any man dominion over any land outside of the Forest 
Service, in order that he may use it? 

Mr. Cowan. Undoubtedly. 

Senator Heybtjrn. By what process would he acquire it? 
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Mr. Cowan. Without going into details, do it practically as Texas 
did : lease its public lands and develop the country and develop the 
cattle-raising business by doing that 

Senator Heyburn. Would you withdraw it from settlement? 

Mr. Cowan. No, no. I would not want now to take the time of the 
committee 

Senator Heyburn. The committee has time enough to set at these 
facts. Now, I want to know, as we go along, wouhj you allow settlers 
a special right to use the land ? 

Mr. Cowan. Oh, yes. 

Senator Heyburn. Let the man take his chances with the cattleman ? 

Mr. Cowan. Absolutely. 

Senator Heyburn. Would you allow him to acquire title for the 
land for farms in the midst of this great range? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Heyburn. Giving the cattleman exclusive right to the 
range? 

Mr. Cowan. Not exclusive rights, but give the settler an equal right 
with the cattleman when he gets in there; that is, equal to tne extent 
of his holdings; give him the preferential right to lease enought to 
carry some cattle. We did that in Texas; and I see Mr. Gardner sit- 
ting over there, and he went through it for years. Senator Bailey 
knows it. We worked it with absolute safety to the settler — the man 
who acquired his homestead — and to-day the development of the 
great western Texas country is owing more to that policy than to 
anything else. 

Of course, this was a mere diversion here. Speaking of land values, 
I do not want to go into the subject, but at some time when time will 
permit I should be glad to do it. 

Senator Heyburn. I think it was quite incidental to the subject 
under consideration. 

Mr. Cowan. I think so, too; but it is only by way of illustration 
that I was pointing to the fact that it can be successfully done, and 
of course it takes a great deal of detailed study and thought; but 
Texas has done it so successfully that the United States could do it 
just as well. And it seems to me, therefore, that it would be so much 
better to undertake that great development of the country in. some 
sort of fashion than to invite importation from Mexico or Canada 
or South America to take the place of what we already produce. . 

Now, some of the causes of the decline in the value of cattle: It 
must be remembered we produce a surplus. I have often heard it 
remarked, and it has been repeatedly adverted to in the House, in 
debate, and it has been adverted to in newspapers, thai we are reach- 
ing a time when we are not going to produce a sufficient supply for 
the people of the United States ; and therefore we must open our 
country to importations. That is based upon a mistaken premise. 
Of course we do not have, as I said yesterday, the census reports of 
what the actualities are to-day ; we only have estimates, and we can 
not postpone the argument of the subject to await until we get the 
census reports, and it may show us some surprising things; but if the 
estimates which have been made by the Census Bureau in connection 
with the Agriculture Department from year to year up to the 1st of 
January, 1910, are correct, then I lay it down as a proposition that 
we are producing a material and substantial surplus to-day, notwith- 
standing our increase in population. 
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Senator Bailey. What is the per cent of the meat supply exported 
annually, Mr. Cowan ? 

. Mr. Cowan. The percentage of 1900 was about 12 per cent — 11.88 
per cent — estimated by the Agricultural Department in the pamphlet, 
Bulletin No. 55^ to which I referred yesterday. Now, I will soon 
reach that point in the figures here. Answering your question, we 
are exporting to-day about one-fourth of what we did then ; to put it 
in the form of live animals, or the equivalent of live cattle, we ex- 
ported in 1900 1,300,000 head, or thereabouts — just a little over. In 
1910 we exported the equivalent of 350,000 head, so we were export- 
ing in 1900 on that basis a million more cattle than we export 
to-day, either on the hoof or in the form of the dressed product, 
adding the two together and giving it in the equivalent of live cattle. 

Senator Bailey. Mr. Cowan, I do not want to interrupt you, if it 
is an interruption — -- 

Mr. Cowan. No; it does not interrupt me. I am very glad to 
answer anything I can. 

Senator Bailey. If we are increasing our per capita production of 

meat, and yet decreasing our exports of meat, it must be that we have 

either enormously increased our consumption of meat per capita or 

else we are accumulating a surplus here that must enormously reduce 

i • the price sooner or later. 

! Mr. Cowan. Well, it is extremely difficult for us to reason out those 

things in the absence of exact census returns. My reasoning might 
prove f aulty for the want of a correct premise. 

Senator Bailey. Mr. Cowan, the statistical abstract exhibits a cu- 
rious state of affairs. It shows that the cattle outside of milk 
cows in the United States in 1890 were 36,000,000 head in round 
numbers; in 1900, 27,000,000 in round numbers. Then in 1901 the 
number rises to 45,500,218. I know that is the result of some revision 
of figures 

Mr. Cowan. I will tell you where that was, Senator. I have come 
across that myself. The statistical abstract for 1900, which was the 
year in which the census was taken, puts down an estimate which was 
of the 1st of January, 1900. Bear this in mind, that this statistical 
abstract gives the estimate of the 1st of January of the given year. 
For example, our statistical abstract now comes down to 1910. That 
does not mean December, 1910; it means January, 1910. An inquiry 
of the Agricultural Department has brought us this information, 
that they are declining to make an estimate now until they get the 
census, and that doubtless is for the Reason that when they made 
their estimate in the year 1901, which was the 1st of January, 1901, 
it showed 45,000,000 of cattle, or something like that. Now, the pre- 
vious year showed only 27,000,000, which was an estimate. In other 
wordsj 1901 was the exact census injures, whereas the 27,000,000 was 
an estimate based upon some sort of a system beginning back in 1890, 
and it shows how erroneous they are. The trouble with that is that 
in 1890 the number given was 36,000,000; in 1892, 36,875,000, and 
according to this statistical abstract we had some 9,000,000 less cattle 
in the country in 1900 than we had in 1890. Which, of course, I 
think is erroneous — just look at the next year, 1901, and you will see 
that we had 41,000,000 cattle. 

Senator Bailey. I understand this is not exactly germane, but I 
was wondering if the difference in January was not accounted for 
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by the fact that they did not have the calf crop, and in July, or 
the 30th of June, they had. If it just reversed it, I could have under- 
stood that that might have explained it, but the truth of it is they 
went to January from July, and have more than before. 

Mr. Cowan. The stockmen of the country have realized that this 
estimate of the Agricultural Department, when it proceeds very far 
from the census date, is utterly unreliable for any business purposes, 
and therefore the live stock organizations of the country have in- 
sisted on taking the census every five years, and we now have a law 
to do it, which was enacted, I think, last Congress. Now, we take 
the census of live stock every five years, so we can get somewhat 
accurate information. I believe that Senator Smoot is acquainted 
with the agitation they had at Denver in the National live Stock 
Association meetings about that, and. I think that Mr. Bailey and 
Mr. Gardner were both instrumental in the passage of the bill 
through the House and Senate. 

Senator Smoot. How many cattle did you say we had on January 
1, 1910, other than milk cows? 

Senator Baiusy. This does not give it. This gives 1909; there is 
a later report. * 

Mr. C6wan. I have all those figures. I will give you them in 
proceeding. 

Senator Smoot. The figures I have here show 47,279,000. 

Mr. Cowan. That is the estimate; that is on the 1st of January, 
1910. 

Senator Smoot. That is the date I mentioned. Mr. Cowan, along 
that line you stated we had a surplus, and I notice in the exports 
of domestic products for the years 1907 down to 1911 that our ex- 
portations of cattle, hogs, and sheep in 1907 were $27,811,737, and in 
1911 only $9,291,622, about a third in 1911 of what it was in 1907. 

Mr. Oowan. I called your attention to that yesterday, to these 
very figures, that our exports have simply gone to nothing. My 
object m the whole proceeding here is to develop the true Sate of 
facts and the cause. I say it lies in the fact that Argentina has 
taken the trade in our export cattle and beef, and we can not meet 
the competition, though Canada can and is meeting it. 

Now,. let me proceed with regard to the matter of the causes of the 
decline. 

We exported of beef cattle to the United Kingdom for the eight 
months ending February, 1911, 69,892 head, against 109,181 head for 
the same eight months in 1910, and against 127,845 for the same period 
in 1909, and we exported fresh beef to all countries for the same eight 
months, 1911, of 28,000,000 odd pounds, against 55,000,000 odd 
pounds for the same period in the previous year and 90,000,000 
pounds for the same period in 1909, and the exports of canned beef 
show a large decline. Our total exports of bacon for the eight months 
ending February 11 amounted to 93,000,000 odd pounds; for the same 
period in 1910, 121,000,000 odd pounds; and for the same period in 
1909, 168,000,000 odd pounds, 

The exports of hams and shoulders amounted to about the same, 
showing also a corresponding decline in the product. Exportations 
of fresh beef for the month of February, 1911, were 2,298,000 pounds, 
against this 6,354,000 pounds for the February of the previous year. 
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We exported for February, 1911, 746,000 pounds of canned beef, 
against 1,469,000 for February, 1910, and we exported in February, 
1911, 8,725 cattle against 15,000 head for the same period in 1910. 

There can be little doubt, however, that the decrease in the prices 
will result in the greater exportations of cattle and dressed beei. 

Now, I say that if our decreased prices reach a point where we 
can compete with the prices that Argentina, and I may say Australia, 
New Zealand, and other countries have established in London, if we 
can meet those prices we can export again. 

It is a universal law of trade that inability to dispose of a surplus 
stagnates the market and reduces the price of the product. If the 
retail price of meat should be reduced by the same per cent as the 
price of live stock and as has been the wholesale price of the finished 
product, there could be little doubt that home consumption would 
be so stimulated as to relieve the present situation in a comparatively 
short time, at least so long as the laborer of the country is continued at 
present wages and the purchasing power of the people be not reduced. 

As it is now the only relief that would apparently be found from 
the low prices would be that which would flow from stopping pro- 
duction. Who is going to put cattle on feed in Texas, in Colorado, 
in Kansas, in Iowa, when the experience of every feeder during the 
last six months is that he has lost from $10 to $15 a head? That will 
result in a lessened production of meat, and that may relieve us from 
these low prices, and we are sure that it will, and the low prices will 
come up again. Now, if at the same time the retail prices should, by 
any happyiegerdemain, be reduced and the consumption be stimulated, 
then the two factors working together might bring prices up rapidly. 
And, again, if meats in London should increase 1 cent or 2 cents a 
pound, our exportations would immediately flow there to take the 
place of, or come in competition with, the other meats. But we 
can not expect to export to London for the reason that, according to 
the best information obtainable, and as shown in certain pamphlets 
published by the Agricultural Department, one of which I introduce 
m evidence, and the other of which is entitled " Trade Development in 
Argentina, Special Agent Series, No. 43," issued by the Bureau of 
Manufactures of the Department of Commerce and Labor, and edited 
by James Davenport Whelpley, commercial agent of the Department 
of Commerce and Labor, 50 per cent of the output of the Argentine 
Republic, in the way of dressed meat, including the chilled and frozen 
meat, is handled by the Chicago packers. They are supplying their 
London trade from their acquisitions in Argentina, because they get 
it cheaper. As I stated yesterday, and will show later on, their ex- 
ports of live cattle to their abattoirs, where they kill them themselves 
m England, to supply their trade of that character, are being made 
nearly altogether from Canada. 

Senator La Foli^jtte. Will you please repeat that statement about 
the percentage? 

Mr. Cowan. This pamphlet to which I have referred states that it 
is so understood, and I know that Armour has a plant there, and a man 
went from Fort Worth down there to manage it. I know that Swift 
has a plant there. This man says that Schwarzschild & Sulzberger 
have a plant there, either owned or leased, and it must be remembered 
that as the statistics, or, rather the statement, of Mr. Mumford which 
I read yesterday, or Mr. Rommel, I forget which, was that the total 
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killing capacity of the River Plata factories was one-third of the 
capacity of the world. That would give the packers in Argentina 
control of one-sixth of the entire world capacity in the output of 
beef. The trouble about the whole matter, I fancy, when they put 
the meat upon the free list, was that the people who did it did not 
know these facts, for I can hardly believe that if they did they could 
expect anything else than great injury to the cattle industry of this 
country, with probably no consequent benefit to the public 

As I say, they are supplying their London trade; they are not 
losing their trade, they are supplying it. Having introduced them- 
selves, as the records show, the increase in chilled beef — that is, re- 
frigerated beef that hangs on the hook in so much better shape to 
use — they are supplying their trade from Argentina, and they are 
supplying the cattle which they kill on the hoof in England from 
Canada, and this country is bottled up with no chance to put any 
meat out to anybody. And yet gentlemen tell us that we ought to 
bring Canadian cattle in here free and slaughter them here in Chicago, 
when you can not put it back to Canada in the form of the product 
without paying a cent and a quarter a pound upon it. No argument 
is needed to show the absurdity of that proposition. 

Then take Mexico, right down the coast below Brownsville and 
back to the foothills, where there is as fine cattle-grazing country as 
there is in the world. I have it from three gentlemen with whom I 
am interested in the purchase of 200,000 acres of land down there, 
Col. Ike Pryor, who was president of the Trans-Mississippi Congress; 
Mr. W. D. Eeynolds, a large cattle grower of many years' standing, 
and living at Fort Worth; and Mr. John Scarber, a large cattle 
grower, that they have never seen as fine grazing land, with a finer 
range, than the 200,000 acres of land we bought, and that in January 
and February the cattle were rolling iii fat, with no market in whicn 
to dispose of them. They are shipping back their cattle from Mexico 
to-day to Fort Worth and slaughtering them and paying the duty. 

Senator Stone. From whom did you buy that land ? 

Mr. Cowan. It is known as the Morales Eanch, and we bought 
from a family by the name of Sarro, through Fernandez, who is the 
cashier of the bank at Brownsville. 

Senator Stone. Where is it located? 

Mr. Cowan. One hundred and sixteen miles below Brownsville, 
north of the Soda Marena Biver. 

Senator Stone. I beg your pardon. I understood you to say up in 
the Black Hills. 

Mr. Cowan. No ; I said back to the hills from the coast. I have 
some considerable interests in Mexico — at least I think I have — 
and I rode a mule 30 days, going first on stage 60 miles, then on a 
mule's back 175 miles, clear across to the Pacific coast, and I have 
never seen a finer grazing country than that in my life, and I have 
been over most of it — unused, plenty of water, altitude high enough 
so that you are not bothered with the ticks, land at that time which 
could have been bought at 16 cents an acre, and to-day I am satisfied 
that it can be bought at 50 cents an acre, with the country surrounded 
by labor, people who have been raised in the saddle, who know how 
to handle a rope and a branding iron, and they are typical cowboys, 
if properly managed. There is no country in the world, I dare say, 
where you can. breed cattle cheaper than you can breed them in 
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Mexico. Take that district of country 400 miles south from El Paso 
and draw a line across the continent, from the Gulf to the Pacific, 
and you will have a territory as large as the grazing part of Texas, 
west of the one hundredth meridian, New Mexico, Arizona, and the 
southern half of California, and they can produce and raise cattle, 
I believe, for one-half of what you can produce a calf for in this 
country. 

Senator Clarke. What is the class of cattle, and do the classes 
vary materially ? 

Mr. Cowan. Just as it has been in the Great King Eanch of south- 
western Texas, scrubs. Mr. Cleburg, whose brother was in Con- 
gress — many of you knew him — has brought up that herd of Short- 
horns until he has One of the finest herds of cattle in the country. 

Senator Bailey. It is the finest in the world for the number of it. 

Mr. Cowan. And right along those lines all of those cattle in 
Mexico can be brought up in the same manner. 

Senator La Follette. The cattle on the Hurst Eanch are very 
fine cattle, are they not? 

Mr. Cowan. I am not familiar with that. In California, you 
mean? 

Senator La Follette. No; hi Mexico. They have a very large 
ranch there. 

Mr. Cowan. There are several herds of cattle in Mexico which 
sell in competition with ours. There is the Morales Cattle Co., just 
south of El Paso. Their yearlings are all brought in and pay the 
tariff and are sold in competition with the yearlings produced in 
Texas. I am mentioning this not because you are proposing to put 
cattle on the free list in Mexico, but if the underlying reason which 
has been urged as the foundation for putting meat on the free list 
and bringing Canadian cattle in free is a good reason, it is a better 
one to apply to Mexico. What will happen when you do this ? You 
will stop the cattle breeding in this country. You will have trans- 
ferred to foreign countries the production of our meats. The propo- 
sition coming from the Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
as I understand it, is that what we eat ought to be brought in the 
cheapest way possible. I say that is an incorrect principle. What we 
eat we are entitled to buy as cheaply as we can, provided we do 
not force the farmers and the producers of this country to make it 
without profit. 

Senator Williams. Do vou know much about the cattle-raising 
industry in Great Britain? 

Mr. Cowan. Nothing at all. 

Senator Williams. It has not been killed there, has it ? , 

Mr. Cowan. Oh, no. I looked at the statistics to see the number 
they have. I think they carry about ten or eleven million cattle; 
that is my recollection. 

Referring to Commerce and Finance of the United States, issued 
February, 1911, it will be observed that the price of hides has de- 
clined from 3 to 4 cents a pound since the passage of the Aldrich 
bill. I referred to that yesterday. That is another factor in reduc- 
ing the value of cattle, that during the last year a decline has taken 
place in hides which will amount to $2.50 to $3.50 per hide, and that 
is a fixed, certain factor in the reduction of values*. Another thing 
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is, a oleo has declined, because we had a prohibitive tax on it. It is 
said that Congress, of course, would not pass a law that would be 
class legislation, segregate out one class of people from another to 
suffer; but when they put the prohibitive tax on the use of colored 
oleomargarine that had a tendency to take away the value of a beef 
animal it is supposed from 50 to 75 cents a head. I could not prove 
that, but that is the general impression. 

Senator McCumbeb. To compensate that does it not put an extra 
value upon the butter-producing cattle ? 

Mr. Cowan. The man who produces oleo does not produce butter. 

Senator McCumbeb. That is true; but the farmer generally pro- 
duces both. 

Mr. Cowan. I do not know ; it puts an extra value on the butter. 

Senator McCtjmber. Possibly there are very many more farmers 
engaged in selling butter than there are engaged in raising stock for 
sale. 

Senator Williams. Oh, yes ; there are a great many more farmers 
producing hay than there are producing cotton, but that would be no 
reason for passing legislation to hurt the man producing cotton to 
benefit the other. 

Senator McCumbeb. I would not be in favor of such class legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Cowan. It may be that the expenses of the retailer's business 
have come up to the point where he can not sell as cheaply. That is 
a fact, too. We have reached a condition that we have to consider, and 
among the things which tend to produce a surplus and prevent con- 
sumption is the fact that the people have to pay high prices for meats, 
and, of course, they use less of them. The retailers have gone on to a 
plane that it makes it cost so much more money than it used to. I do 
not know of any rich butchers. They do not seem to be making 
money ; much more than a living. The man who sells me beef has the 
largest butcher shop in Fort Worth — or as good as others — and he 
tells me that he is not making any money more than just a living. 
But he keeps a corps of men. Their rents have gone up. That is 
another thing. He is paying $100 a month more for his butcher shop 
than that same place rented for five or ten years ago. How can we 
help those things? They are facts. We have reached a point where 
we can not sell things cheap, and I do not believe the consumers of 
this country who have thought intelligently about it and who them- 
selves are producing, by their labor or their thought, the things that 
other people buy can expect live-stock producers and f anfters of this 
country to make stuff that they can buy that does not produce a 
profit to the man who produces it, and I say, therefore, there is no 
merit, logically, in the proposition that what we eat should go on 
the free list. Perhaps it ought; but not if it prevents us from making 
a profit in the production of it. I am speaking now of those things 
of which we produce a sufficiency for the country, and I am confin- 
ing my argument to that. I would not want to be met with the ar- 
gument, which I have heard made about Washington, that you could 
put a tariff high enough on bananas that people could raise them in 
hot-houses. Of course, that is proceeding to the point of absurdity. 
I am speaking of those things where we are producing all that tne 
people can consume. 
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Senator McCumber. Just as to this matter of oleomargarine, I 
understood you to make the point that the oleomargarine is being 
taxed, and therefore there is a preference of one class of farmers 
against another. Is the uncolored oleomargarine taxed? 

Mr. Cowan. No, sir; and everybody knows the reason they did not 
do that. 

Senator Williams. Do they tax colored butter? 

Mr. Cowan. No. 

Senator Williams. Do they tax the man who makes his butter 
yellow in order to make it appear like June butter? 

Senator McCumber. Whether butter is colored yellow or any other 
color it is sold for butter ; but when oleomargarine is colored yellow 
it is not sold for oleomargarine, but it is sold for butter. Butter is 
sold for what it is without reference to the color ; the other is sold for 
what it is not. 

Senator Williams. Is colored butter sold for what it is or for what 
it is not? Colored butter is sold for what it is not, is it not — June 
butter? 

Mr. Cowan. You can not prove much by me in regard to the butter 
business. But I say this : That when the people bring butter in from 
the country to the stores in Texas in the winter time, when they 
feed the cows on cotton seed, the butter is about as white as snow, 
and no merchant supposes he can get the same price for it as he does 
for the nice yellow butter that is colored, although made from the 
same cows, fed on cotton seed. 

Senator McCumber. He knows he gets butter in each instance, does 
he not 

Mr. Cowan. Yes. But the white butter will not sell like the yel- 
low. We all know what the object of putting the tax on the colored • 
oleo was. We know what the professed object was — to prevent 
fraud. The real object was to prevent the oleomargarine being manu- 
factured and sold. I went all through that fight, and these dairymen 
gave us an awful whipping. Senator. Williams was on the Agri- 
cultural Committee when they passed the Grout bill, and they laid 
us out. They were the smartest men I ever saw. I wonder they are 
not here fighting this bill 9 because they are the smartest men I have 
ever seen, not excepting the shoe men ; because they were always con- 
sistent, while the shoe men were not; they got themselves mixed up. 
But I mention the fact that everything is being done that can be done 
to reduce the intrinsic value of live stock. 

Let me point you to this fact: Most of Europe takes our bread- 
stuffs. They take our lard. France will take our tallow, but she 
will not take any bacon or hams or meats. We are bottled up on 
fresh meats and cattle, except to England, and Argentina and Canada 
has that trade. Now, it looks as though Congress ought to undertake* 
if it can, to give the President the power to see, wnile he is in the 
treaty-making business, if he could not make some arrangements 
whereby, in consideration of taking the tariff off brass jewelry, gee- 
gaws, and the like that are produced in Germany, France, and Aus- 
tria, we be permitted to sell them a little good meat, which they do 
not get, because the tariff is so high we can not get in there. 

Senator Williams. If we did that, would not the gee-gaw and 
jewelry men be here to say they would be completely put out of 
business ? 
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Mr. Cowan. I think we could skin them ; there are not enough of 
them. 

Senator Williams. It comes on down to a question of whether the 
fellow is little enough to be skinned or not, after all, does it not? 

Mr. Cowan. It is a good deal that way ; there is a lot to that. 

But still, when we come to the reciprocity proposition, we ought 
to get some of the benefits of it. I think it nas been thought of very 
much that we have simply been bottled up on our meat trade. The 
high tariff on manufactured articles keeps us from getting into 
continental Europe, and here we are producing a surplus, and yet 
it is desired by this bill to let them come in from all the world and 
dump these meats on us. 

In 1909 Canada exported 143,661 head of cattle to the United 
Kingdom, and in 1910, 140,421, as against the exportation from the 
United States to the United Kingdom of one hundred and eighty-five 
thousand odd in 1909 and 122,000 in 1910. In 1908 Canada exported 
to the United Kingdom 124,000 head, and the United States that year 
exported 294,000. That demonstrates that Canada was selling her 
cattle cheaply enough to compete with the Argentina beef in Eng- 
land, while the United States was not, and I say we can not. In a 
pamphlet published April 1, 1910 — I am now referring to a pamphlet 
which I had yesterday that some Senator asked if he could borrow 
to have printed, and since yesterday I have the permission of the 
gentleman from whom I borrowed it to lend it to the committee if 
it desires it. 

The Chairman. The understanding is that Senator Bailey is to 
have that printed as a public document. 

Senator JBailey. I will ask that it be printed without the illustra- 
tions, because they are difficult and expensive, and, as I understand it, 
the illustrations would add nothing to the value of the information. 

Mr. Cowan. I think not. 

Senator Bailey. Mr. Chairman, have we not the right here, under 
our permission, to have that printed? 

Senator Smoot. We can have it printed as a document for the 
committee. 

The Chairman. Perhaps not as expensive and perhaps just as well, 
and the clerk will order tne copy printed. 

Senator Bailey. I will ask you to give that to the clerk. 

Mr. Cowan. I will, after I get through using it, if you will allow 
me to use it before turning it over. This pamphlet takes up every 
Province in Canada and goes extensively into the whole subject in 
detail of the production and raising of cattle, and it will open the 
eves of men whose eyes ought to be open and who would like to have 
the information. As I said yesterday, after reading that document, 
I changed my mind with regard to the danger to this country in 
opening its markets to Canadian cattle — I mean the danger to the 
cattle business in this country. I quote a few excerpts. At page 109 
this significant statement is made: 

A careful study of the statistics shows that the export trade of beef to Great 
Britain is rapidly shifting from North to South America, and if present condi- 
tions continue — 

That is April, 1910— 

it will not be long before the United States will cease to be a competitor of 
Canada and Argentina in the British market. 
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In the same pamphlet are shown in great detail the advantages for 
breeding, raising, and fattening cattle in Canada. It appears that 
they possess many advantages over cattle raisers of the United States, 
particularly in cheaper land, more nutritious grazing, cheaper feed 
stuffs, and a less labor cost. The capacity of the country to finish its 
cattle is thoroughly dealt with. It is shown it is practicable and 
profitable, and that the finishing of cattle for market is being more 
extensively practiced from time to time. We must remember there 
was a large influx of population into western Canada, and that will 
continue. It results that the farmers have a lot of waste stuff that, 
unless they feed it to cattle, they can not utilize, and with hundreds 
of thousands of people going in there, they seek for a method of dis- 
posing of that, and fertilizing their land, as many of them have 
moved from Minnesota, Iowa, and the Dakotas, they know the value 
of having cattle to run on their land, and that is all mentioned here. 
They have a large amount of frozen wheat, of oat straw, and they can 
cut hay almost anywhere. They can grow alfalfa successfully. So 
that it becomes a profitable business. They already have their labor , 
as every season is short for seed time and harvest ; their labor is sim- 
ply there to be utilized for the purpose of raising ai\d feeding cattle, 
and there is certainly reason to believe that it will become more and 
more a competitor of this country as that country settles up. It is 
true that statistics show — and it is mentioned here — that the Cana- 
dian herd has not materially increased, but these new conditions will 
make it profitable to do it, and, furthermore, as the cost of production 
in the United States increases and we are cut out of the English 
market and Canada can go there, the temptation to go into that 
business will undoubtedly follow, and as wheat reduces in price — and 
it seems it has been on the downward trend for the last two or three 
years, or last year, at least — naturally they would seek a diversity of 
farming, if they can. 

Senator Williams. I would like to ask you a few questions with 
regard to competitive conditions that exist between Texas and 
Canada. First, one factor entering into the problem is the price of 
land. Is Texas land much higher than Canadian land — than land 
in Ontario, for instance ? 

Mr. Cowan. I have no information. I have heard statements 
made about the price of Canadian land, but I have no information 
about it, and I would not want to indulge myself in that. It is 
generally said to be cheaper. 

Senator Williams. Let me ask you about this. Is labor any higher 
in Canada than it is in Texas ? 

Mr. Cowan. I do not know. I would not want to say that it is. 
I have heard it said that you could get men there cheaper than you 
could in the United States, but I do not know whether that is true 
or not. 

Senator Williams. I am talking about Texas now. Is there any- 
thing for forage or for grass that Canada can grow and feed cattle 
upon that Texas can not grow ? 

Mr. Cowan. Texas can grow al kinds of grasses, but it does not 
grow the same grasses that are grown in Canada. 

Senator. Williams. It does raise magnificent alfalfa, does it not?: 

Mr. Cowan. Not very much. 
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Senator Williams. 1 saw some out there that looked mighty fine 
to me. 

Mr. Cowan. Let me answer you there this way : We can not ma- 
ture our cattle on the range in Texas without feed, generally speak- 
ing, to finish them. 

Senator Williams. That brings me to another matter. Another 
element entering into the cost of cattle is shelter and housing. Can 
the Texas cattle be left unhoused and unsheltered as long during the 
year as they can in Canada ? 

Mr. Cowan. If they can be left in Canada unhoused at all, it 
would be as long, of course. They are left unhoused in Canada in 
great herds, but occasionally a hard winter comes along and kills 
them. 

Senator Smoot. There are no range cattle in Canada that are 
housed. 

Senator Williams. So that you can not say the cost of labor is 
higher in Canada than in Texas? 

Mr. Cowan. No; I would not attempt to make any statement about 
that. 

Senator WiLLpMS. You can not say the price of land is higher in 
Ontario than it is in Texas? 

Mr. Cowan. I guess it is. 

Senator Williams. And you can not say it costs any more to 
shelter cattle in Canada than it does in Texas ? 

Mr. Cowan. If you shelter them at all it probably would cost as 
much to build the shelter one place as another, but I would suppose 
it would cost a great deal more in Canada; I do not know. 

Senator Williams. I should think so. I have one other question. 
You used to raise these longhorns in Texas, I remember ; magnificent, 
great big horns. The horn was the biggest part of them. What sort 
of cattle are you raising now, chiefly ? 

Mr. Cowan. Hereford and Shorthorns. 

Senator Williams. You are raising about as good cattle as there 
are anywhere in the United States, are you not ? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Williams. You have bred up from that basis to the pres- 
ent grade of Texas cattle ? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Williams. Is it not true that vou have bred out of the 
Argentina class? 

Mr. Cowan. Oh, no, sir. The Argentina people are buying the best 
bulls and breeding the best cattle in the world. 

Senator Williams. I understand; but they are beginning now 
where you began 25 years ago ? 

Mr. Cowan. They began 7 or 8 years ago, and they are coming 
. to the place where they are taking the plum. 

Senator Williams. You have certainly bred out of the Mexican 
class? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes. 

Senator Williams. So that you are selling a higher priced animal ? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes. 

Senator Williams. And he brings that higher price right in 
London ? 
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Mr. Cowan. Oh, yes. You could not sell a longhorn steer in Lon- 
don, I do not believe. 

Senator Williams. I did not want to interrupt your statement. 
I just wanted to ask you those questions. % 

Mr. Cowan. Pointing to the labor costj so far as the labor cost in 
the production of a steer is concerned, it is a very small element, 
really, Mr. Lasater will give you the figures on that. I dare say 
that the difference in labor cost in one part of the United States, 
between one State and another, or between the United States and 
Canada, that would be embraced in the expenses of producing a steer, 
would undoubtedly be very small ; I should think so. At page 58 01 
this bulletin, referring to the conditions in Canada, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, it is said : 

In almost every district from eajrt to west and north to south, in the prairie 
provinces, nature has with such lavish hand provided all the essentials of live- 
stock husbandry that one marvels that every breeder is not also a finisher and 
exporter of high quality butchering stock. 

Let me call the committee's attention to the fact that we can take a 
steer bred on the Matador ranch in central western Texas — and we 
can breed cattle above the quarantine line that go anywhere — 
and take him in the upper panhandle of Texas, and he will develop 
into a little bigger steer than he will on the same quality of grass on 
the ranch where he is bred. Take that steer to South Dakota, where 
they breed that kind of cattle, when he is 2 years old, and keep him 
until he is 4, and he will gain 300 pounds. You will have a much 
larger and better steer. Take him to Canada and he will make 100 
pounds more than he will in South Dakota. I refer the committee to 
the testimony of Mr. McKinzie, the manager of that company, given 
before Senator Lodge's committee, to show that fact. Senator Smoot, 
I remember, heard him testify to it. 

Senator Smoot. I can testify to the same thing, because I own 
an interest in a cattle company in Canada and they ship a great many 
from the United States there, and I know that the cattle can be 
matured in Canada and at least 100 pounds added to a steer if fed in 
Canada over and above what he would weigh if fed the same length 
of time in the United States. 

Mr. Cowan. That was explained this way to me by Mr. McKinzie. 
He said that the colder climate enabled the animal to use in combus- 
tion a larger amount of food, and therefore the animal in Canada 
on the same feed — if you fed him on corn it would be the same 
way — would make a larger growth, a larger weight, feeding him on 
the same corn, in Canada than in South Dakota. 

Senatdr Williams. So his theory is about this, that the animals 
take in feed for two purposes, one for increase and one to keep up 
heat or fuel? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Williams. That the more they have to take in for fuel or 
combustion the fatter it makes them ? 

Mr. Cowan. That is his theory. But he said it is a fact that they 
do that; and I have been told by other people, and Senator Smoot 
confirms it. 

92599— No. 3—11 2 
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Senator Stone. It seems to me from that testimony and from a 
great many other things that have been said that the United States 
must be a very inferior country. 

Senator Smoot. Senator, it is inferior as a ranch for cattle; I 
know that. They have m6re land up there, and they have a stronger 
grass. The theory expressed here by the witness as to why they take 
on more flesh I know nothing about.* All I know is^ that they do it. 

Senator Stone. We have been in the habit of thinking we had the 
greatest country in the world. 

Senator Clabk. The fact is that the farther you get north the 
stronger is the fodder upon which the cattle feed. 

Senator Williams. And most of it you have to feed dry ? 

Senator Clark. No ; because it is a singular thing that it is cured 
in the field and on the stalk. You have your hay already prepared, 
and it is the strongest fodder they can get. 

Senator Williams. I understand hay will cure in the field in a 
country like that, whereas in a moist climate like mine it will not; 
it will rot. But that is not a matter of getting to a more northerly 
country. It is getting to a drier country. 

Senator Clark. It is a matter of fact that the farther north you 
get the stronger your fodder will be. 

Mr. Cowan. I do not want to tire the committee, but I am trying 
to take you along step by step, and there can be no complaint that the 
committee does not understand. 

Senator Williams. On that line I have just one question: Grass 
does not turn to hay in northern New York, does it, or in Quebec or 
in Ontario or in any place on the moisture side of the mountains? 

Senator Smoot. iou mean without cutting? 

Senator Williams. Yes ; on the stalk. 

Mr. Cowan. If the question is put to me, I do not know, but I anr 
sure it does not. There is no use to say that we have not as good a 
country as somebody else; that is too general an expression. The 

Soint is, can we afford to brine into competition with our own pro- 
uction here the production of other countries, and I am only try- 
ing to answer the point that cattle are higher in Canada than they 
are here, and that it would furnish us an outlet to sell our cattle, 
instead of bringing them here. That has been asserted in the House ; 
I have seen it in the Congressional Kecord; I have seen it in the 
newspapers, and so on, and I am only trying to show that Canada 
can produce them, that it does produce them cheaper, that they are 
selling them in London cheaper, and I am doing it simply for the 
purpose of answering that. 

Beading further from this report, page 44, referring to fattening 
the central Canadian cattle, it is said : 

Experienced feeders who turn out especially good cattle, receiving top prices 
for them, say good cattle to finish properly and profitably is the great want 
of Ontario these years. Good ones pay well to feed, but the majority of those 
marketed never pay for the feed used. A poorly bred thousand-pound steer 
bought at 3 cents a pound, with 300 pounds added, sold at 4 cents, cost $22 for the 
feeding. A good quality steer of a thousand pounds bought at 5 cents increased 
In weight and sold at 6 cents, and gives a return of $28 for the feed used. 
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Under the heading " Buying and selling," at page 45, it is stated : 

* > • ' 

One extensive buyer said ; *' I usually pay 3± per hundredweight in October 
for cattle. I expect to sell In the spring at 5$ per hundredweight." Another 
pays $4 per hundredweight in the fall for a thousand-pound bullock that he ex- 
pects to sell for $5 per hundredweight the following June. This feeder gets the 
advantage of cheap rates on grass following a winter of moderately light 
feeding. 

He is putting out finished-fed cattle 5 to 5£ cents. This was writ- 
ten in April, 1910, when that, class of cattle was selling for 7 and 8 
cents on the Chicago market. 

Treating of the subject as to the future of the beef industry and 
export it is stated in this pamphlet at page 111 : 

TVhether or not the improved values (referring to the values of cattle \n the 
United States at that time, April, 1910) will greatly increase the beef stocks 
of the United States is a question yet to be decided. Those in a position to 
judge of the future look for the home demand to quite overtake the supply 
within a few years. Packing-house magnates who have established retail shops 
in Great Britain and have supplied them from their own abattoirs appear to 
see the handwriting on the wall, and already have established plants in the 
midst of the new sources of supply. At Edmonton, Hamilton, and Winnipeg, 
Chicago firms have in operation large packing houses, and at Toronto the 
Union Stockyards have been taken over by a Chicago firm. At the latter point 
buyers representing some half dozen large United States firms are on hand from 
week to week to bid for the offerings of export cattle. During the summer 
months of 1909, through the agency of these buyers, more export cattle were 
shipped from Toronto than from any other point in America, Chicago following 
next in the order for this period. 

It is in South America that Chicago firms are extending their business most 
rapidly. Two of the strongest corporations already have in operation in Argen- 
tina extensive chilling and freezing plants and are expanding their operations 
so rapidly as to give currency to the opinion that they are on a fair way to 
acquire controlling power of the Argentine meat supply. 

Notwithstanding these facts, I understand it to be reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee that one of the objects of putting this 
on the free list was to hit the big packer, and just as these things 
have generally done, the strike at the big packer missed him. He is 
preparing to parry the blow, and it lands on the live stock producer 
of the country. Perhaps the Ways and Means Committee were not 
acquainted with these facts, else I do not see how they would have 
concluded that to dump foreign meats which must come from the 
only source of supply, Argentina, at present, which must be brought 
here by the big packers themselves, was going to hurt them. It 
simply would mean a permanent reduction in values and leave the 
big packer where he could supply the Atlantic Coast trade, cutting 
out a large number of independent packers up and down this country. 
Its centers of population stop their buying on the Chicago, Kansas 
City, and St. Louis markets, stop the outflowing of cattle in an east- 
ern direction, and stagnate the ousiness, and still be entirely in the. 
hands of the same people they are trying- to hit by putting meats on 
the free list. We think these facts demonstrate that except for the 
extreme slump in the cattle markets of the United States for the last 
six months the Canadian values are far below those which prevail in 
the United States. The underlying reason which led to placing 
meats on the free list, at least placing Mexican meats on the free list, 
I discussed to some extent. It is problematical as to how many cattle 
Mexico can produce. The ranges are unstocked. There are only a 
few ranches operated. It could be enormously increased should it 
become necessary to do so. 
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Senator Williams. But if the grass becomes less nutritious the 
farther south you go, by the time you get to Mexico it would have 
very little nutrition in it, would it not? 

Mr. Cowan. In regard to the nutritious quality of the grass, a 
man who lives in the West and knows these grasses does not con- 
sider it is less nutritious for the purpose of keeping cattle up and 
seeding them. You have a combination, when you get north, of the 
climate and the grass, and you have it in greater abundance. I have 
seen cattle live on the plains of Texas, when a man would not think 
he could not cut with sheep shears enough to fill a mattress off of a 
section. That curly mesquite grass does not grow high ; it does not 
grow higher than your hand, ordinarily, but it has most remarkable 
nutrition. I have never seen anything — and I believe Mr. Lasater 
can tell you about it — I do not believe you could find anything in 
stock foods with the nutrition that the curly mesquite grass has, if it 
grows without rotting and you have got much grass ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lasater. I think that is a fact. 

Mr. Cowan. But our climate and our conditions are such that, 
notwithstanding the nutritious quality of the grass, it does not pro- 
duce such fat cattle, and does not produce the growth on the cattle 
that the grasses do farther north. I am sure that the curly mesquite 
grass is as nutritious as can be found, and you find very fat cattle 
m Mexico. 

Senator Heyburn. Does the convenience and availability of water 
to the cattle, where they can go to it at any time and drink all they 
want, have anything to do witn the fattening of them? 

Mr. Cowan. Undoubtedly. 

Senator Williams. What are the water conditions down there in 
Mexico ? 

Mr. Cow t an. In many places the very finest. 

Senator Williams. Better than they are in Texas ? 

Mr. Cowan. On the average I believe the water conditions on the 
grazing parts of Mexico would be better than they are in Texas, but 
there are some parts of Texas where it would not 6e so. 

Mr. Lasater. You take my section; we have not a natural water 
supply, but we have made one as good as anybody has. We have 

Eermanent waters three miles apart, giving a distance of a mile and a 
alf to graze each way. Wherever you can invest the money you will 
have a good water supply. 

Senator Williams. Do they not have to do that in Mexico, gener- 
ally? 

Mr. Cowan. In parts of Mexico they would have to do it. 

Senator Williams. It has a general reputation of being a pretty 
dry country. 

Senator Heyburn. Do you know about Canada as to that? 

Mr. Lasater. In the northwestern Provinces of Canada the water 
is much more convenient and easily available. 

Mr. Cowan. The best watered country in the world, Mr. McKinzie 
tells me. 

Senator Heyburn. That has something to do with the fattening 
of cattle in the Canadian Provinces? 

Mr. Cowan. No doubt; but in the wintertime they can not get 
water ; it is all frozen up, and they have to eat snow. That is what 
he tells me. 
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Going back to the Mexican proposition in regard to water, the 
ranch we bought, which I spoke of, has been occupied as a ranch 
about 200 years, and they dig big wells about 15 or 20 feet square 
and wall them up about 20 feet deep, and they draw this water 
out with a raw-hide bucket and with horses and a kind of pulley 
with a raw-hide rope, and the Mexicans water the stock in a crude 
way in concrete troughs. They get water abundantly there every- 
where. Where I have been in Mexico myself — I have never been in 
that particular part — there are a great many streams coming down 
from the mountains, and in many places I have no doubt you could 
get wells, probably in nearly all the country. I do not know the ex- 
tent to which that is carried on now over in Sonora, south of Bisbee, 
and in that country. I understand that is a good grazing country 
still, and no doubt in southern California and southern Arizona. 

Before I pass from Mexico I want to call attention to the statement 
made by a Member of Congress from Oklahoma. So many either 
misstatements or mistakes of facts have gone into the Congressional 
Record that people who have not investigated the matter and do not 
happen to know about it are likely to be misled. I mention this for 
the purpose of pointing out that it will not do to rely upon the sta- 
tistics these gentlemen are putting into the Congressional Record. 
The gentleman from Oklahoma 

Senator Kern. From whose speech are you reading? 

Mr. Cowan. Hon. Charles D. Carter, in the Congressional Record 
of May 12. I am not reading this for the purpose of criticizing him. 
I am reading it to point out that it will not do to rely upon the sta- 
tistics; partly, also, to let the public understand, if they ever get hold 
of these hearings, what the truth is about it. He states : 

Some of the boys at home have been exercising themselves about the products 
of Mexico, and especially have some of our stockmen been uneasy about the 
importation of Mexican cattle and other products. I will insert in the Record 
some data taken from the Statistical Abstract, Commerce and Finance of 1909, 
a careful study of which will put to an eternal end all ghost hunting in that 
vicinity. 

Then he copied under the head of " Cattle," " imported from 
Mexico, 1909 (p. 164, Commerce and Finance), 2,002 head," total 
cattle in the United States, he gives ; then he gives the total cattle in 
Mexico; the total exported to Mexico, 8,372 head. Then he states: 

If these Mexican ghost hunters will glance but casually into these figures, 
they will find that under present conditions we shipped more than twice as 
many cattle to Mexico during the year 1909. as Mexico shipped to the United 
States. 

Referring to imports of merchandise of June 30, 1906 to 1910, 
issued by the Department of Commerce and Labor by articles and 
countries, we find at page 160, under the heading "Animals," " Cattle 
free from Mexico, 2,002." Going to the next page, under the heading 
of " Cattle dutiable," we find 126,067 exported from Mexico in 1909, 
and 188,114 for 1910. 

Now, with that class of information going out in support of the 
free-list bill, what will people think who read it ? Here is the Texas 
Cattle Raisers' Association "resoluting" against the proposition to 
import Mexican cattle. Here are dealers all over the country and in 
the State of Oklahoma bringing Mexican cattle in, and yet the in- 
formation goes out from their Congressmen that we export to Mexico 
twice as many as we bring in. The fact is we do not export any 
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cattle to Mexico for any other purpose than breeding or when cattle 
may be driven across the line, mostly in the vicinity of Arizona, 
probably in the vicinity of the Arizona-Mexico line, for the purpose 
of grazing, but we do not think that the Cattle Raisers' Association 
should be held up to criticism in that way. 

If the gentleman had made a casual glance at the next page he 
would have seen how many cattle were brought in under duty. 

Senator Stone. What did you say the number of cattle was ex- 
ported to Mexico in 1909 ? 

Mr. Cowan. Exported to or from ? 

Senator Stone. Exported to Mexico. 

Mr. Cowan. 1909 ? 

Senator Stone. From the United States. 

Mr. Cowan. 'I did not say — I stated what he said. I have not the 
exports here. He states that there is exported 8,372. That is correct 
for exports to Mexico, because that is under the heading " Free," 
because there is no duty on cattle going into Mexico. 

Senator Heyburn. I find for cattle going into Mexico in 1906, 
18,641; 1907 it was 30,802; in 1908 it was 30,304; then in 1909, 
8,372 ; and in 1910, 5,149. 

Mr. Cowan. That could hardly be the exports to Mexico, except 
in one way, of course, that of moving in cattle for breeding, and 
they have sent herds over there for grazing purposes from the 
ranches in southwestern Texas. It is important, at least for the pur- 
pose of meat supply, they imported fat cattle along the border for 
some period, I do not remember precisely when. 

Senator Simmons. I want to state, Mr. Cowan, that that extract 
you read was from Mr. Carter's speech, which is being pretty gen- 
erally published. I have seen it in some papers of North Carolina. 

Mr. Cowan. A gentleman from Bridgeport, Conn., Mr. Daven- 
port, called my attention to it and said, " What are you fussing about 
Mexico for ? " He told me about these figures. 

Now, we are not so much bothered about the number that has been 
exported into this country from Mexico as we would be about the 
conditions which would arise in case you adopted the jpolicy of tak- 
ing the tariff off of both meat and cattle from Mexico. It is the 
result of such a policy more than what has been imported to this coun- 
try heretofore. Now, see the situation with the free-list bill, with 
meats on the free list and cattle from Mexico on the dutiable list. They 
would bring those cattle up from below Brownsville and slaughter 
them at Matamoras, bring those carcasses across the bridge, and put 
them in the butcher shop ; and you can not sell it to be carried back 
across the bridge. It is the same at Laredo, El Paso, Douglas, and 
every other border town. The absurdity of it indicates a want oi any 
careful thought in the preparation of the dutiable list. Surely one 
could not be expected to induce it to come in here and yet prevent it 
from going out. Precisely the same thing happens with the Canadian 
treaty; you can not send back the beef without paying the duty; and 
yet it has been supposed that we could bring raw material into the 
United States and ship back the finished product. I do not know that 
they would permit that to be done with cattle, but you can with other 
things, and manufacture it and send it back with 99 per cent of the 
duty to be refunded. Of course, that would not refund the duty to 
Canada, going into Canada on the meat, but I do not know what their 
rule is with regard to sending it out and bringing it back in. Then 
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cattle might be brought in, slaughtered, and immediately brought back 
without any duty any way. Surely if we are going to have reci- 
procity we ought to have it so we could bring the animals here for 
slaughter and the products could go back. It seems absurd that it 
could not be so — to bring a hog in, put him into bacon, and then pay 
27£ per cent duty, or whatever it is, going back there in bacon. 

Senator Heyburn. Do you differ with this statement just issued 
by the Department of Agriculture that we imported from Mexico, 
dutiable, in 1910, 188,114 head of cattle. 

Mr. Cowan. No; I do not differ with that. I read that is what 
we do do, but I suggest that Eepresentative Carter stated that we only 
imported 2,000 head. 

Senator Heyburn. Only imported 27 in 1910. 

Senator Smoot. That is, free. 

Mr. Cowan. Under the same list he has been reading from ; yes. 

Senator Heyburn. Now, the value of those cattle in 1910 that were 
imported, on which duty was paid, was $2,594,796. 

Senator Stone. Judge Cowan, what class of cattle were brought 
in free from Mexico? 

Mr. Cowan. Cattle for breeding purposes, I would suppose, or 
show purposes; something of that Kind. I do not know what cattle 
are brought in free. 

Senator Smoot. I suppose the cattle came in under the general 
tariff bill. 

Senator Heyburn. Under the general classification applying to all 
countries. 

Senator Stone. I understand, but I asked him this purely for 
information. I did not suppose there were any cattle brought from 
Mexico into Texas or any other part of this country specially for 
breeding purposes. 

Mr. Cowan. I would not know, but, of course, we may assume 
that they are brought in in the course of the provisions of the tariff 
act, but under what provision these particular cattle are brought in 
I would not know ; I simply do not happen to know. 

Senator Heyburn. Somebody had a little ranch down there of 27 
head of cattle, which they desired to bring over into the United 
States. 

Mr. Cowan. If we place meats on the free list, fresh beef and 
mutton will be laid down in New York from Argentina, and in the 
course of a very few years from other South American countries, 
and mutton will be brought in from Australia, New Zealand, and 
Argentina; and it is not at all improbable that fresh and cured 
meats will be laid down on the Pacific coast from the western Repub- 
lics of South America. 

I may pause there to say that the packing houses that have been 
established by Chicago packers on Puget Sound have been established 
on the water so as to nave direct access to the water front. 

Stimulated by the opportunities to sell in the United States, it 
may be reasonable to expect that Mexico will rather increase the 
production of cattle, to be followed by slaughter and shipment of 
meats to the United States. 

Thus bottled up by importations of live stock and meats from the 
countries that can produce them cheaper than we can possibly do, 
there would not be a ray of hope of recovery from the present de- 
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moralized conditions of the live-stock market, and the road to bank- 
ruptcy would be plainly marked out for the American farmers de- 
pending upon the live-stock business, either directly or indirectly. 

There would be and could be no stimulus arising from a lessened 
production in this country, for the reason that as fast as we lessened 
the production the cheapest meats and live stock produced in the 
world would flow into our ports and take the place of the continued 
reduced production here. This must of necessity continue just as long 
as these live-stock producing countries build up their herds, and the 
business to be extended, so that their production can supply the de- 
mand. There would be no stimulus arising from a lessened produc- 
tion in this country, for the reason that as far as we should reduce 
our production carcasses of the animals would come in to take their 

Slace, so that a reduced number would not increase the price unless 
le price of the foreign meats that were brought in should increase. 

In the first place, it would practically destroy the small packing 
business in this country, and that would destroy competitive buying 
in our markets. Heretofore 44 per cent of the cattle sold at the 
Chicago market has been sold for shipment out of Chicago, mainly 
to eastern points for slaughter. The records of the stockyards com- 
pany show, according to my recollection, shipment to as many as 175 
different places for slaughter in a single week. The figures are given 
before the committee on the high cost of living. 

Senator La Follette. You say they are sold on that market. 
What market do you mean ? 

Mr. Cowan. Chicago market, 44 per cent. The Government in- 
spects the cattle at all of the wholesale markets engaged in interstate 
traffic and I want to refer to the list of places at which the inspection 
is maintained and the number of cattle that are actually inspected 
and the number of hogs and sheep at the different cities or the United 
States where these packers exist. About a third of the cattle of the 
United States that are inspected under the inspection laws are actu- 
ally slaughtered at other cities than where the big packers have their 
packing houses. The report does not show how many are inspected 
for each different firm, but we may assume that there are a consider- 
able number of cattle that are killed by independent concerns at 
these cities where the large packers have their packing houses. That 
is well known to be true. 

I am certain the records will show that the big packers kill about 
5,000,000 of the grown cattle that go into the market, and the small 
packers, who are independent of the big packers so far as the owner- 
ship of interests and action are concerned — as far as we can see or 
know — kill about 2,500,000. Now, I am speaking of the inspected 
cattle, where post-mortem inspection is applied by the Government 
to the product and the stamp is put on it. That has put the small 
packer where he has a certainty of his business, because he has the 
same examination and supervision and inspection that the big packer 
has. Now, that has given us a competitive market at Chicago, and 
Chicago largely controls the market of the country. A large amount 
of the cattle are bought at Kansas City by the eastern abattoirs and 
shipped east. If my memory serves me right, they killed 199,000 
head of cattle at Indianapolis at an independent concern — I suppose 
it was independent. 

Senator Kern. It is tolerably independent. 
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Senator La Follette. What is the name of that concern ? 

Mr. Cowan. I know the name, but can not think of it. 

Senator Kern. Kingan & Co. 

Mr. Cowan. I saw carcasses exposed for sale down here at the 
market stamped with somebody's stamp of a slaughtering establish- 
ment about Washington. At all events, a large number of cattle are 
shipped from Chicago, and the stockyard records will show, if my 
memory serves me right, something like 175 destinations in a single 
week to which the cattle are destined that are shipped out. Now, if 
we did not have that competitive market, any man of common sense 
knows that the big packer would always have his own way in respect 
to what he would pay for the cattle. Another thing, if we have over- 
supply, he has always got his own way anyhow. Why, the little 
fellow is just as anxious to buy cheaply as the big fellow is, and if 
we have got an oversupply they will Doth buy cheaply, and the cattle 
raisers in this country will suner for want of any competition when 
you dam up the outlet and force us to raise only enough cattle to 
supply the interior of the country or raise them cheap enough so we 
can supply in competition with South America, Mexico, and Canada. 

I will submit this list from the Bureau of Animal Industry right 
at this point, to be put into the record. 

Number of food animals slaughtered under Government inspection during cal- 
endar year 1909, by cities. 



Cities and States. 



Albert Lea, Minn — 

Allentown, Pa 

Alton, El 

Arkansas City, Kans. 

Auburn, Me 

Augusta, Oa 

Austin, Minn 

Baltimore, Md 

Bangor, Me 

Billings, Mont 

Bingnamton, N. Y.. 

Boston, Mass 

Bridgeport, Conn 

Bridgeport, Pa 

Bright wood, Mass. . . 

Brooklyn, N.Y 

Buffalo, N. Y 

Burlington, Iowa 

Burlington, Vt 

Cairo, fil 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa. . 

Charleston, Tenn 

Chester, Pa 

Cheyenne, Wyo 

Chicago, til 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

Claremont, N. H 

Cleveland, Ohio 

Columbus, Ohio 

Corning, N.Y 

Cortland, N.Y 

Corydon, Ind 

Davenport, Iowa 

Dayton, Ohio 

Decatur, Ind 

Denver, Colo 

Des Moines, Iowa 

Detroit, Mich 

Dover, N. H 

Dubuque, Iowa 

Dulutn, Minn 

Eau Claire, Wis 

Elmira,N. Y 

El Paso. Tex 

E vans vllle, Ind 



Cattle. 



509 

11,772 

3,209 

1,464 

268 

8,988 

1,127 

47,282 

230 

2,413 

7 

69,680 



899 

2,299 

15,060 

93,583 

844 

1,331 

1,974 

23.225 



1, 



3,344 

1,318 

659,688 

130,968 

59 

62,624 

4,437 

37 

373 

31 

234 

9,675 

206 

42,887 

27,545 

22,014 



7 

6,776 

152 



932 
9,515 



Calves. 



1,101 
322 
566 

114 

78 

4,083 

836 

4,878 

269 

820 

76 

84,466 

256 

66 

2,364 

41,385 

26,026 

160 

20 

391 

465 



761 

39 

357,974 

68,112 

38 

45,950 

319 

2,739 

11,482 

2 

188 

4,793 

281 

5,726 

682 

16,354 

14 

20 

5,173 

44 

599 

276 

2,316 



Hogs. 



17,434 

63,517 

51,611 

22,227 

18,039 

10,644 

199,517 

601,368 

72 

6,765 

1,161,141 

25 

18,915 

131,331 



783, 364 

7,591 

95 

6,838 

452,307 

2,255 

27,967 

3,501 

5,359,825 

524,641 

2?2 

703,479 

53,818 

179 

12,277 

695 

45,673 

116,737 

3,563 

212,440 

143,135 

439,779 



17,628 
11,196 
39,026 
9 
184 
34,697 



Sheep. 



90 

1,040 

420 

14 

230 

1,206 

413 

21,663 

22,630 

3,469 

133 

294,202 



Goats. 



3,132 

157 

193,064 

179,002 

137 

3 

353 

2,040 



7,490 

606 

3,442,044 

114,499 

20 

113,242 

290 

471 

1,761 

1 

4 

3,735 

50 

38,851 

43 

89,176 

30 



4,510 
341 
121 
470 

1,331 



2 
4 

60 



66 

"is 

773 



6 
27 



28 
105 



21,089 
235 



106 



15 



22 

1 

15 



27 



15 
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endar year 1909, oy cities — Continued. 



Cities and States. 



Fergus Falls, Minn 

Fort Atkinson, Wis 

Fort Madison, Iowa 

Fort Wayne, Ind 

Fort Worth, Tex 

Grand Rapids, Wis 

Greenville, Tenn 

Hallstead, Pa 

Hamilton, Ohio 

Harrisburg, Pa 

Haverhill, Mass 

Houston, Tex. 

Indianapolis, lnd 

Jacksonville, 111 

Jefferson, Wis 

Jefferson City, Tenn 

Jersey City, N. J 

Kansas City, Kans 

Keene, N. H 

Kennett Square, Pa 

Knoxville , Tenn 

La Crosse. Wis 

La Fayette, Ind 

Leavenworth, Kans 

Lewiston, Idaho 

Logansport, Ind 

Los Angeles, Cal 

Louisville, Ky 

Madison, Ind 

Mankato, Minn 

Marshall town, Iowa ...... 

Mason City, Iowa 

Meadville, Pa 

Milwaukee, Wis 

Morristown, Tenn 

Nashville, Tenn 

National Stock Yards, 111. 

Nebraska City, Nebr 

Newark, N.J 

New Haven, Conn 

New Orleans, La 

New York, N. Y 

Ogden, Utah 

Oklahoma City, Okla 

Olathe, Kans 

Ottumwa, Iowa 

Paris, 111 

Paterson, N. J 

Peoria, 111 

Philadelphia, Pa 

Pittsburg, Kans 

Pittsburg, Pa 

Portland, Oreg 

Pottsville, Pa 

Providence, R. I 

Pueblo, Colo 

Quincy, 111 

Reno, Nev 

Richmond, Ind 

Richmond, Va 

Rockford, 111 

St. Louis, Mo 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

San Diego, Cal 

San Francisco, Cal 

Scran ton. Pa 

Seattle, Wash 

Silver Mills, Me 

Sioux City, Iowa 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak 

South Bellingham, Mass. . 

South Omaha, Nebr 

South St. Joseph, Mo 

South St. Paul, Minn 

Spokane, Wash 

Springfield, Ohio 

Tacoma, Wash 

The Dalles, Oreg 

Toledo, Ohio 

Topeka, Kans 

Trenton, N. J , 

Troy, N. Y 



Cattle. 



528 



1,003 

3,664 

531,014 

137 



217 

472 

3,372 

800 

26,305 

101,607 

1,856 

164 



15,077 

1,340,777 

68 

130 

3 

607 

4,764 

345 

504 

650 

80,054 

11,016 

323 

2,563 

1,518 

1,230 



68,160 



6,286 

531,511 

24 

16,865 



62,586 

486,216 

5,708 

2,160 



15,538 

293 

5,845 

6,925 

100,133 

3,772 

47,546 

45,010 

689 



4,512 
2,762 
4,771 
2,888 
3,884 
1,905 
172,490 
5,628 
6,289 

83,152 
1,138 

46,834 



168,366 



676,779 

353,700 

119,937 

12,139 

211 

38,759 

519 

3,160 

6,884 



4,425 



Calves. 



83 



382 

2,127 

224,648 

4 



4,414 

296 

1,184 

2,162 

7,860 

34,588 

155 

512 



51,155 
204,553 

367 



543 

3,046 

66 

181 

273 

12,922 

1,675 

1,345 

1,984 

154 

297 

41 

108,520 



1,323 

131,573 

1 

15,057 



4,123 

320,458 

1,127 

028 

3 

2,977 

231 

5,190 

3,585 

44,025 

658 

30,497 

3,995 

253 

24 

1,518 

1,115 

2,564 

2,027 

87 

671 

20,395 

318 

2,304 

24,309 

103 



48 
15,824 



17 

49,832 

45,101 

45,831 

1,940 

21 

4,872 

310 

466 

1,275 

733 

249 



Hogs. 



6,726 

9,557 

51,951 

41,323 

834,397 

1,386 

840 

55 

7,065 

40,121 

2,552 

42,574 

1,415,113 

21,229 

4,230 

875 

716,126 

3,174,437 

5 

748 

162 

5,620 

45,341 

621 

1,136 

26,600 

105,102 

184,421 

2,767 

6,417 

90,280 

71,797 

61 

929,160 

2,374 

44,342 

1,356,092 

138,909 

463,545 

135,883 

7,672 

782,907 

7,727 

13,636 

1,733 

570,245 

3,387 

111,068 

91,758 

375,869 

13,126 

306.083 

64,384 

55,842 

101,492 

31.363 

46,216 

4,991 

7,702 

86,896 

19.568 

777,751 

7,579 

5,762 

45.353 

20,385 

99,720 

37 

906,034 

22,467 

121 

1,857,557 

1,650,364 

651,380 

36,963 

2,961 

62,287 

753 

124,938 

115,564 



6,153 



Sheep. 



208 



232 

962 

81,465 

16 



132 

287 

353 

38,963 

1,229 

47,950 

7 

5 



222,079 

1,111,275 

28 

15 



396 

1,031 

12 

359 

90 

224,353 

2,070 

62 

3,168 

8 

4 



4,318 

7 

44,495 

976 

233,201 

243 

67,351 

87,722 

41 



4,025 

438 

10,158 

491 

131 

963 

43,472 

8.765 

13,568 

286,946 

2,304 

100,576 

10,168 

42,726 



1,180,613 

477,080 

129,450 

21,427 

9 

80,855 

639 

747 

644 

19 

16 



Goats. 



191 



n 

l 



150 
67,693 



302 
42 



37,678 


118 


3.318 
532,467 


76 
7,888 


58,750 


2 


415 
1,526,820 


369 
67 


8 


3 



2 
8 

4 



936 
i,*401 



18 



4,761 
2,017 



4 
1J929 



2 
43 
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Number of food animals slaughtered under Government inspection during cal- 
endar year 1909, by cities — Continued. 



atlas and States. 



Wallace, Idaho 

Walla Walla, Wash.. 
Washington, D. C... 

Waterloo, Iowa 

West Newbury, Mass. 
Wheeling, W. Va. . . . 

Whitesburg, Tenn 

Wichita, Kans 

Wilmington, Del 

Winona, Minn 

Worcester, Mass 

Youngstown, Ohio. . . 



Total. 



Cattle. 



2,503 
3,047 
14,599 
1,483 
1,106 
8,725 



40,668 
7,236 
1,380 



728 



Calves. 



783 

1,058 

13,077 

416 
1,200 
7,864 



5,246 

1,055 

806 



9 



7,703,714 



2,186,830 



Hogs. 



3,992 

7,466 

102,471 

57,442 

445 

118,906 

854 

655,643 

9,767 

29,503 

119,477 

11,860 



31,403,191 



Sheep. 



11,364,739 



Goats. 



4,044 
3,548 




36,406 
143 


i 


636 




6,661 








873 
3,599 
1,495 


3 
4 




299 









100,550 



Mr. Cowan. Now, who are the consumers in behalf of whom this 
proposition is made? The answer may be " everybody." Everybody 
is engaged in doing something, either in producing something or 
selling his time, his effort, and his labor for a price. Everybody is 
interested in securing the best returns that he can get for what he 
does. And the consumer is vitally interested in what he gets for 
what he does, to the same extent, precisely, as he is in what ne pays 
for what he buys. I can not conceive it to be the fact that the labor- 
ing element of the people of this country, who have been most ad-, 
verted to as beneficiaries under this free listing of meats, can demand 
that anything should be done which would result in destroying the 
purchasing power of the farmer or the stock raiser. I have yet to 
see where they have taken any action of that sort. We all concede, 
of course, that good wages are the salvation of the country, but thei 
farmer is a laborer; he converts his labor into what he sells, and 
I undertake to lay it down as a proposition which can not be gain- 
said that if you will take the present actual fair value of the farm 
in the State of Missouri, in the State of Iowa, in the State of Mis- 
sissippi, or in the State of Texas, or any State, and allow the man 
the current rate of interest on his investment, and if you allow 
him for every hand's turn, for every labor, and for every service, and 
for everything he and his children do, as the other manufacturing 
establishments compute their expenses, as the railroads compute their 
expenses, and then you put on the one side his gross earnings from 
what he sells, and deduct his expenses and the interest on the money 
that is current in his neighborhood, he is working under a deficit in 
every State to-day. The farmer's product represents his labor, and 
he is as much entitled to be protected in his labor as is the labor- 
ing man, and they know that and accept that, and I do not believe 
that the laboring men of this country will demand or do demand or 
wish that meats should be placed on the free list, if to do so forces 
the farmers to produce it without a profit ; and if they do, they are 
advocating a proposition which they can not sustain, for the farmer 
has exactly the same right to say : " We will take the tariff off of 
your manufactured article, so that you will produce it without a 
profit, in order that we may buy it and reduce your wages as you 
have compelled us to reduce ours." 

I can not see the philosophy that underlies the proposition to put 
farm products and meats on the free list; neither can I see the justifi- 
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cation in any system of tariff, of saying that you will put anything 
on the free list for the purpose of benefiting a certain class — that is 
class legislation — because it applies the system of tariff to the benefit 
of one class and to the detriment of another. Here it is proposed 
to pass a certain free list on the theory that we are going to want 
tariff for revenue, but it is known that we are going to leave the 
balance of the list untouched, and it is admitted that that is very 
high, so there is one element of the country where I live and people 
are engaged in producing cattle, hogs, and sheep, and working and 
tilling the soil, raising feed and corn, hay, and the like, and you are 
going to put us on a free-list basis when it is claimed that neither 
party advocates free trade. That is the worst class of free trade to 
put one element of the country on a protected basis and put the other 
on a free-trade basis. My proposition does not come to the point of 
asking what a tariff ought to be; it comes to the point of demanding 
that you do not discriminate by the system that you provide. 

I believe that the people in this country will understand it. I do 
not know a single man engaged in the live-stock business in Texas or 
anywhere else who is in favor of the free-list proposition with regard 
to meats, and I do not know a single one who is tempted by the fact 
that you are offering him cheap bagging and ties, or rather free 
bagging and ties, and free agricultural implements, and taking away 
from him the rights which he believes he ought to have to produce in 
this country what the people eat in this country. 

Senator McCumber. Whatpossible gain could he receive from free 
agricultural implements? Where would he get them from? Who 
manufactures them to bring into this country f 

Mr. Cowan. I am not acquainted with that subject, but I am under 
the impression that we wfll continue to buy Oliver chilled plows, 
although you might buy some other from Germany somewhat cheaper, 
or from some other place ; but, however that may be, he can not be com- 
pensated — take a man for example with a section of land in western 
Texas, coming from Iowa, who bought it, and put 20 acres under cul- 
tivation, and he raises 20 bales of cotton, and on the balance of it 
he has 50 head of cattle. You put him on the free-trade basis with 
cattle, reducing his cattle 2 cents a pound, or $20 a head on his 
cattle, if they weigh a thousand pounds. Reduce the price of cot- 
ton seed, because it can not be fed to cheap cattle, by $3 a ton — if he 
raises 20 bales of cotton he will have 10 tons of seed. He has lost 
$30 on that. The difference in the tariff on the agricultural imple- 
ments and wire and windmills will not amount to even the $30 on 
the cottonseed. People are aware of those things, and the assump- 
tion is that if you taKe the tariff off of agricultural implements and 
things of that kind, you will compensate mm for the loss of putting 
him on a free-trade basis for his products, which involves the assump- 
tion that he spends everything he makes for agricultural implements 
and these other things that are on the tariff list. 

Senator McCumber. Does not that involve another proposition, 
that he must buy his agricultural implements every year, when as a 
matter of fact, the plow should last him 8 or 10 years, his wire fence 
should last him 10 years, and his wagon should last him 10 or 15 
years, while the things which he is selling he turns off annually ? 
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Mr. Cowan. I think that is quite correct. Now, tl*e argument in 
support of the proposition to sell live stock and its products on the 
free-trade basis, if that is what it means, if there is any merit to it, 
it is based on the proposition that the cost of living should be 
reduced. 

Senator Heybtjrn. Eight there I would call your attention to the 
fact that the census of 1900 shows that those engaged in agricultural 
pursuits were 10,381,765 ; that is, more than one-third of the people 
engaged in all kinds of labor in the United States. 

Sir. Cowan. I did not have those figures in my mind, but I thank 
you for putting them in for me at this place. 

Senator Hbybukn. It shows that of stock raisers and herders there 
are 34,898, and of butchers, 113,193. 

Mr. Cowan.^ We must understand, of course, as all gentlemen en- 
gaged in the live-stock business do, that the complex conditions and 
situations in the farm districts where live stock is produced are such 
that every part of the community is interested in live stock and in 
the production of feed stuffs for live stock, as it affects the value of 
the land, the prosperity of the merchant, the ability of the banker 
to do business, the doctor to collect his fees, the lawyer to get any- 
thing, and even the preacher to be paid. 

I lay it down as a proposition that it is hot possible for the farmer 
and the stock raiser to have an average market for their profits above 
a reasonable profit, certainly in all those things of which we can 

{>roduce enough to supply our own consumption. The reason for this 
ies in the fact that our country is capable of producing grain, hay, 
hogs, cattle, horses, and mules sufficient to supply the demand of 
double the population that we have in this country to-day, and when- 
ever the profits of business are such that those engaged in it can have 
a reasonable assurance in the ixndertaking of a profitable business 
for any long period of time, the production will increase because 
nearly every farmer can increase has production and everyone can 

fo into the business, and we have moved the people into the cities 
ecause heretofore we have not made profit enough to attract people 
compared to what they can get by moving to the cities. 

Senator Stone. I would like to ask you if there is any other mem- 
ber of your delegation, if you have a delegation here, who desires to 
be heard ? 

Mr* Cowan. Only two gentlemen — Mr. Lasater, the president of 
the Cattle Raisers' Association, who sits here, and Mr. Burke, of 
Nebraska. They are the only two, and their testimony will not be 
long. 

The Chairman. You may proceed, Mr. Cowan. . 

Mr. Cowan. I desire, in order to save time, to submit the follow- 
ing details and conclusions. In the figures there given I have under- 
taken to demonstrate the proposition that we have now in this coun- 
try, according to the estimate of the Agricultural Department, of 
the total number of beef animals, using tne percentages which have 
been used in Bulletin 55, of the meat supply, a surplus — making ap- 
plication of that — that we have a surplus of cattle in this country 
now of considerably more than 1,000,000 head above the surplus that 
we had in 1900 of beef cattle, exclusive of calves. 
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I have already pointed out about what our exports were as I went 
along, but the figures are contained there, as are contained also the 
figures of the slaughtering at the different points, and it will not be 
useful to take up your time with that now. 

(The statement above referred to is as follows:) 

Occasionally prices may fluctuate below a reasonable profit, but when that 
happens for any period of time it will reduce the production and then they will 
come back again as the lessened production shall tend to increase the prices. 
The great law of supply and demand will automatically control' it, so far as the 
farmer is concerned, in the absence of trusts and combinations which may fix 
prices. 

Trusts and combinations should be prohibited and the law of supply and 
demand permitted to operate naturally, but trusts can not be prohibited and the 
law of supply and demand brought into active operation by the destruction of 
the producer himself. 

It is claimed that the object of this free-list bill is to destroy the hold which 
the great packers of the United States have upbn the meat industry. That claim 
ignores the important fact that they have already acquired the same character 
of interest in the meat production and supply in the countries where the surplus 
must, for the present, come from, which they have in this country. 

They already have their storage houses, agencies, representatives, and large 
investments at our best ports and centers of consumption and can therefore 
more cheaply handle the business out of the packing houses which they already 
have in Argentina, or those which they may establish elsewhere, than can inde- 
pendent concerns not supplied with the facilities for doing business in this 
country. 

MARKET COMPETITION IN SALE OF CATTLE. 

The number of food animals slaughtered under Government Inspection during 
the calendar year 1909, this being the last year for which figures are obtainable, 
as stated in the table taken from pages 319 and 320, Annual Report of the Bu- 
reau of Animal Industry for 1909, was 7,703,714 head, of which the slaughter at 
the principal markets was as follows : 

Chicago 1, 659, 688 

Fort Worth 1 — 531, 044 

Kansas City 1, 349, 777 

National Stock Yards (East St. Louis) 531,511 

Sioux City 168, 36C 

South Omaha 676, 779 

St. Joseph ; 353, 700 

St. Paul 119, 937 

Total 5, 390, 802 

The slaughter at all other markets where inspection is maintained - was 
2,312,912 head. It thus appears that practically one-third of the cattle slaugh- 
tered, exclusive of calves, were slaughtered at cities other than those named. 
Armour, Swift, Morris, the National Packing Co., Schwarzschild & Sulzberger, 
and Cudahy are the main operators at the cities named. 

The receipts of cattle at those markets, as shown by the Monthly Summary 
of Internal Commerce for the month of December, 1910, at page 537, published 
by the Bureau of Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor, were 
as follows: 

Chicago 2, 929, 805 

Kansas City 2, 350, 946 

South Omaha 1, 124, 618 

National Stock Yards (East St. Louis) 1,418,005 

St. Joseph 539, 197 

St. Paul 418, 629 

Sioux City 408, 112 

Fort Worth 868, 333 

Total i 10, 057, 645 
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The shipments ont of the cattle so received were in the aggregate 4.066,729, 
leaving of the receipts not shipped out a net of 5,990,1)16, which exceeds the num- 
ber inspected post-mortem, but the difference in the figures is accounted for by 
the fuct that in the case of the receipts of cattle at St. Louis and Omaha calves 
were included, whereas they are not under the term •• cattle " in the inspected 
list. 

Competition in the purchase and sale of cattle at markets as between the big 
packers and the outside buyers is indicated by these figures. 

The total number of cattle, except calves, available for slaughter In the 
United States, according to Bulletin 55 of the Department of Agriculture, en- 
titled " Meat supply and surplus," page 38, was 12,978,000 head. The number 
exported alive was 240,000 head; exported in the form of meat (estimated), 
1,081,000 head; total on a live-animal basis exported, 1,321,000 head; con- 
sumed in the United States, 11,657,000 head; calves, 5,831,000. Per cent of 
export of available slaughter, 10.18. 

The total exportation of meat and meat animals in 1900 was 11.88 per cent, 
or practically one-eighth of the total production for that year. 

Figured as nearly as possible upon the same basis that was used in Bulletin 
55 at. page 38, the exportations of beef products added to the exportatlons of 
cattle for 1910 would be equivalent to approximately 352,000 head. 

Thus it would appear that our exportations for the year 1910 — and it must 
be understood that they are constantly on the decline, being less proportionately 
for the last eight months than for any former year — are nearly 1,000,000 head 
short of what they were in 1900, and a much greater amount less than our 
exportations for the year 1906. 

Assuming 352,000 head to represent the exports of animals and beef prod- 
ucts, and taking the same percentage of cattle and calves available for slaughter 
to the total number of cattle in the country, exclusive of milk cows, on the 
same basis as table 9 of Bulletin 55, page 38, it would show 13,375,230 cattle, 
exclusive of calves, available for slaughter in 1910, and 6,009,160 calves, making 
a total of 19,384,390 head. Now, deducting the cattle consumed in the United 
States for 1900 from those available as above stated for 1910, it would leave 
1,718,230 cattle, other than calves, available for consumption in the United 
States, more than was actually consumed in 1900, and the estimate of calves 
would exceed that of 1900 by 178,160 head. 

It thus appears that the falling off of exports leaves us a surplus for con- 
sumption, which in previous years we have sold abroad. 

These figures are given to point out the fact that the falling off in the 
export trade has left us with a surplus for our home consumption, notwith- 
standing increased population. 

Competition on the markets in purchasing cattle and other live stock will 
be less and less as our surplus increases in proportion to the consumption. 

When I started out, I said that we were not taking sides politically 
in regard to this matter — that our associations had always acted in a 
nonpartisan way — and I want the committee to definitely under- 
stand that that is the way I am acting here, representing these asso- 
ciations. Nobody cares anything about my politics ; it does not affect 
my argument. If the argument is not good, it would not be any 
better whether my politics were one or the other. As a matter of 
fact, I have always voted the Democratic ticket all my life, except 
on the free-silver proposition, and then I balked. 

Whether the tariff system is based on one system or another, the 
oystem should be such as not to work disaster to a business or sub- 
ject a given business to discrimination. Of course, I know there 
must be discriminations of greater or less degree, but I mean the 
system should not be so made as to work to any great business of 
the country a discrimination, if it can be avoided. 

I furthermore know, of course, that the tariffs are compromises, 
and all that, but that does not reach this point; here is a wholesale 
proposition, the way we look at it, to create or force a condition un- 
■desirable, unnecessary, and undemanded, except the demands that 
iiave sprung up so recently as scarcely to have a chance of fair con- 
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sideration and discussion. We know that a tariff must be levied 
on nearly all products which may come into this country, and that 
the benefits must flow regardless of the purpose for which the tariff 
is said to be levied. It has never been my thought that one levying 
a tariff for revenue should ignore those things which reasonable 
business men should know and feel, and levy it for the sole purpose 
of revenue without directing their intelligence toward the best re- 
sults coming to the industrial business of the country. Incidentally, 
protection is necessarily involved in practically all revenue tariffs, 
and everybody recognizes that, and the Democratic Party, I will 
say, when it has undertaken to make a tariff, has in fact recognized 
it, though I have heard a great many men deny it in theory, but no 
tariff bill, no general tariff bill, which is not made up with a view 
to looking after the best interests of the great industries of the 
country, should be passed. Of course, a man would not want to 
belong to a party which in practice will attempt to destroy the great 
business industries of the country, and I know that is not the minds 
of the Democrats any more than of the Republicans. 

Senator Kern. What do you call the great business interests of the 
country? 

Mr. Cowan. The one I am talking about is one. Another one 
would be the great manufacturing industries. I am not advocating 
them. I do not know anything about them more than an ordinary 
citizen, but I dare say that no political party could last in this coun- 
try if it does a thing where it is admitted that the doing of that thing 
is closing the manufacturing business extensively and putting men 
out of employment, and nobody intends to do it; they have no notion 
of doing it. 

I am here to present the point that to put us in free competition 
with a foreign country is not demanded by the public, by the con- 
sumers, by the laboring people, or anybody except some second-hand 
demands in that particular that have not given due consideration to 
the effects that may result from it. 

Now, I believe that any political platform can be adjusted to the 
point of giving a tariff of 15 per cent on meats; that is about what 
we have on fresh beef — I think 1^ cents a pound would amount to 
about 15 per cent. 

It might be that it would not come in, and then it might be said : 
" Well, it can not be a tariff for revenue, because it does not produce 
revenue," but if you take it off and it does come in, it does not then 
produce revenue. I tljink that there ought to be an amendment to 
our political platforms in this country that wherever the agricultural 
interests of this country produce a sufficient supply or a surplus, the 
outside public should not be permitted to come in and take our trade 
without paying something for the opportunity of doing it, on the 
same principle exactly that every community advocates home con- 
sumption of home products. I do not know a town or a State or a 
community in this country that does not advocate it, and I think that 
what is good for the man is good for the State, and is good for the 
Government in that particular. At the same time, so far as I am con- 
cerned, I do not believe in placing a tariff where the effect is, or the 
purpose is, to promote a combination of people who produce articles 
where they can sell them at an unreasonable profit. I believe it 
ought to be prepared, as near as may be, and I mean by that the 
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system that is made, as near as may be for the purpose of giving to the 
farm producers, who are the originators of the wealth of this coun- 
try, a fair opportunity to supply at a fair price the market that wants 
to consume our stuff, and let that be the very foundation of your 
tariff system to begin on, for without prosperity in the farming and 
live-stock-raising industries in this country you can have no pros- 
perity in any industry, and we have been told that by every public 
speaker, by every political party. 

Now, let the practice follow that. There is no principle which 
should induce, it seems to me, on good, sound reasoning — should 
induce Congress to say to the manufacturers, " Well, we will do this 
for you ; we will let you get your stuff that you are going to manu- 
facture without any cost, so far as any tariff is concerned; we will 
reduce your tariff, out you will be compensated in the other propo- 
sition," and then turn around and say to the people who are pro- 
ducing it in this country, " In order to carry out this policy which 
we have just mentioned you will have to forego any benefits; you 
must be placed where you will have to produce your stuff in com- 
petition with those who can produce it the cheapest, because we have 
a proposition here that we must advodate, we must put through, in 
order to benefit a certain class of men who manufacture the material 
which you are going to use and buy." I do not know where any 
party stands upon that proposition as a party, but I do know that in 
Texas, where we are producers, that the last State convention said, 
"We are against the doctrine of free raw material." Now, that 
would extend likewise to be against the doctrine of bringing cattle in 
free, of bringing meats in free, or bringing grains in free, or onions, 
or rice, or the other products which we make to supply what people 
use in this country. 

Senator Stone. What do you consider raw material? 

Mr. Cowan. I have never laid down the proposition that we 
ought to have any such division in regard to products, and I am not 
able to define it. I have heard it defined in various ways. 

Senator Stone. In other words, you do not think that there is any 
such thing as raw material? 

Mr. Cowan. No; my statement did not involve that conclusion. I 
say that, so far as raw material is concerned, it should be considered 
in the system that I have mentioned, with the same degree of con- 
sideration as anything else is, and that we should not be required, 
for example, to stand in competition with South America on hides in 
order that the shoe man or the leather man may be benefited, even 
though the public would get cheaper shoes, because the public is 
not interested in having a great industry like the cattle business 
suffer in order that they may have some advantage. The public 
wants the industries to work on a reasonable profit, and wants to 
destroy the advantages of any industry and combination whereby 
they may get unreasonable profits from the public. 

Senator Stone. The difficulty I had in mind when I asked the 
question was that you had expressed your approval of some conven- 
tion declaration — I think you said in Texas — that that convention 
declared itself as opposed to the doctrine of free raw materials. 
You approved that. Now, I was curious to know, if there was no 
such thing as free raw material, what the resolution meant. 

92599— No. 3—11 3 
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m Senator Bailey. I drew that resolution, and probably I can en- 
lighten the Senator from Missouri. 

Senator Stone. I thought maybe he could. 

Mr. Cowan. I am not attempting to even define it. 

Senator Bailey. As a matter of fact, it is my own view, and it is 
this view of the Democratic Party of Texas, that there is no such 
thing as raw material ready for any man's use. The tree standing 
in the forest is raw material, but when you put the ax to it it becomes 
the axman's finished product ; the coal in the earth is a raw material, 
but when you begin to employ labor to bring it to the surface it be- 
comes the miner's finished product; and the Texas convention, recog- 
nizing that there is in the public mind a distinction between the 
finished product and the raw material, declared that it was opposed 
to the repeal of the duty on the manufacturer's raw material as long 
as there is a duty on tne manufacturer's finished product made out 
of that raw material. 

Senator Stone. The manufacturer's raw material? 

Senator Bailey. Yes. 

Senator Stone. I understood him to say that the declaration was 
broader, that they opposed the admission of any raw material free 
of duty. 

. Mr. Cowan. I may have said that. I am referring to the thing that 
is in the platform, and I do not recollect the language of it. 

Senator Bailey. It declares that we are opposed to the proposition 
to allow the manufacturer to import his material free of duty while 
levying a tariff on his finished product made out of it. 

Senator McCumber. Every article is raw material, is it not, to 
the man who manufactures it into some superior article ? 

Mr. Cowan. That is my opinion about it. I am not an expert on 
what it might be or what it might not be. 

Senator Stone. Cloth is raw material to the tailor. 

Senator Bailey. The suit of clothes is the finished product. Wool 
is the raw material to the manufacturer of the cloth, and the cloth is 
his finished product. 

Senator Stone. Does that resolution mean that you are opposed to 
the admission of woolens; for example, leaving out the question of 
revenue now, you would be opposed to the admission of woolen cloth 
free into this country because it was treating it as a raw material of 
the tailor? 

Mr. Cowan. You would have to ask the tailor that. 

Senator Bailey. That is not an important question in dealing with 
the tariff, because everybody knows that the cloth is treated uni- 
versally as a finished product, and the platform meant that we are 
opposed to repealing tne duty on wool as long as there is a duty on 
the cloth made out of wool. 

Senator Williams. In other words, the Texas convention recog- 
nized the fact that notwithstanding the quibble of what is and what 
is not raw material, everybody understands what you mean when 
you say it. 

Mr. Cowan. The point I am trying to make is this: That in the 
home industry of this sort, the system of tariff, whatever it may be, 
should not be such as to work the harm which we claim it will ; that 
the public is not interested in doing it, and that every political plat- 
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form ought to find room to do that justice which I claim ought to be 
done to this industry. 

There is no more merit in the low-price propaganda on what we 
eat than on what we wear, use, and consume in our households, or 
otherwise, and the proposition is wholly wrong where the low price 
would render unprofitable our important industries, reduce wages, 
and throw labor out of employment, whether it be agricultural or 
otherwise ; and again, we can not have low prices and high wages. 
Increased land values, increased rents, reduced fertility of the soil, 
cost of fertilization, cultivation, better conditions in farm life, better 
clothes, better houses, and more comforts, more schooling, and less 
labor tor children, and higher prices for what we wear and use, or 
have shorter hours for labor, make it impossible to go back to the 

S rices of 1893, and raise cattle for $10 a head, or hogs for $20 per 
ozen, corn at 25 cents per bushel, and wheat for 60 cents a bushel, 
with farmers in rags, as I saw them in western Kansas in 1893, ana 
Coxey's army trudging to the capital for the purpose of obtaining 
relief, and political oratory free-silver spellbinders, all over the 
country as they were in .1896, declaring that the misfortune of the 
farmer was that he had to sell his wheat for less than $1 a bushel. 
I saw wheat loaded into cars at 38 cents. I saw those same men on 
juries in patched^ clothes. In the prosperous times it has come down 
to the point that the same men who were advocating free silver in 
order to raise the price of farm products* are contending that the 
price of farm products should be lowered in order that we may 
satisfy somebody whom we think is demanding cheaper living. You 
can not have cheaper living and have these conditions that we have, 
and every man ought to think carefully before h$ undertakes to 
subscribe to the proposition that we must go on to a lower level 
of prices in this country, because when he does it he will probably 
go oack to those conditions which we least desire and from which we 
tried to get away and successfully did. 

The inconsistencies in the arguments and grounds put forth in 
favor of the free list and Canadian treaty by the advocates of those 
measures, both protectionists and revenue free traders, render classic 
the expression of the Hon. Alex. Terrell, of Texas, " Consistency is 
the virtue of fools." 

We are told that the object of the free list in the Canadian treaty 
is to cheapen the cost of living; that it will not reduce the value of 
live stock or farm products ; that Liverpool fixes the price which the 
farmers get for wheat, and that the Canadian treaty will cheapen 
bread. 

That there is no use to amend the reciprocity treaty so that our 
meats could go to Canada, because they produce a surplus and 
would not buy of us, and that live stock are higher in Canada 
than in the United States. 

That Canada can not raise hogs as cheaply as we can, hence the 
treaty would cheapen bacon ; 

That the Canadians refuse to let meats in free because the Beef 
Trust would supply the Canadian trade from Chicago; 

That the Beet Trust fixes the price of live stock and meats and 
controls the output from Argentina and would therefore not ship it 
to this country in competition with themselves if the tariff were 
removed ; 
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That the prices of meats would go down and the price of live stock 
would not be affected ; 

That the free list will destroy the hold that the Beef Trust has on 
the business, notwithstanding it has the same hold upon the source 
of supply that it has here ; 

That cattle are higher in Canada than in the United States, so 
that the treaty would afford the cattle raisers a market for feeders 
whereby the farmer could feed his cheap corn to the feeders brought 
from Canada and thus increase the price of corn ; and that the advan- 
tages of milling Canadian wheat in this country would be to get the 
bran and the by-products to feed live stock and chickens, thus en- 
abling the farmer to make more money from poultry ana the con- 
sumer to get cheaper poultry and cheaper eggs ; 

That the tariff on cattle, hogs, sheep, and meats has not and can 
not benefit the farmers in any way ; and if we take it off of live stock 
and leave it on meats it will cheapen meats; 

That the Canadian treaty and free list are for the farmers' benefit, 
and that the reason he is not in favor of it is that he can not under- 
stand how it will make cheaper meat and bread and not reduce the 
price of grain or live stock ; 

That barley should come in free, so that our brewers can get a 
supply and make beer cheaper, but there would ber no use to bring 
malt m free because the beer would not be any cheaper to the con- 
sumer, anyway; 

These reasons are so various and devious that it is difficult to find 
the controlling reason, outside of political exigency, for the propa- 
ganda of lowering prices of the products of the stock raiser and the 
farmer to supply the centers of population with meat and bread, 
regardless of whether the stock raisers and farmers are now making 
a Fair profit. I have yet to note a demand on the part of organized 
labor in favor of the free list. 

The controversy here is on the issue of free trade. It is worse than 
that; it is free trade proposed for farmers and stock raisers, when 
you couple both the Canadian treaty and the free-list bills together, 
and a protective tariff for nearly all others, leaving in effect, as these 
measures do, the tariff of the Aldrich law on fruit, vegetables, and 
all other products, except certain ones mentioned in the free list. 
Suppose you extend that theory to the State of Texas. We produce 
about one-third of the rice that is consumed in the United States. 
This country produces rice enough to supply itself. It can not com- 
pete with India and Japan. We put Bermuda out of business in 
onions. We ship them all over the world. We ship them to every 
part of the United States. 

We raise cabbage in Texas and ship it all over the United States. 
If you take the tariff off of those things and buy them elsewhere, 
what becomes of the great industries of that State ? A political plat- 
form made by our people; a political platform made by the consumers 
who get the benefit of what we are producing, get the benefit of our 
competition with one another, as Texas and Louisiana have done 
in the case of rice, made it cheaper than it used to be ; a political plat- 
form that ignores those conditions and enables other countries to 
come in and take our trade and take our money and put our people 
out of employment, put them where they can not buy the manu- 
factured articles of the country, would be absolutely suicidal, as 
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governmental policy, and I take it that no party who believes that 
that result would happen would undertake to foist it upon the coun- 
try. I am arguing now to the point that I trust that both Democrats 
and Republicans will consider that these great industries have not 
risen up in their might and demanded that this thing be not done on 
account of the interests having induced them to do it, as I have seen 
stated from high places. It is their good judgment; it is their ability 
to make a living, to educate their children, to improve their farms, 
their churches, and their schools ; it is their ability to do that under 
present conditions which has led them to demand that you do not 
destroy it, and they do not care whether you levy a tariff for protec : 
tion or for revenue, but what they care for is that your system shall 
not destroy their prosperity, and that the system shall, as far as it 
may, give them a fair chance to make a fair profit, and that it shall 
accord the same thing precisely to every other industry, and no more. 

On the subject of reciprocity, permit me to say that I saw stated 
by Mr. Moss, of Indiana, in the Congressional Record, that recir 
procity started with the farmers and stock raisers, and he points to 
the fact that a convention was held in 1905, the reciprocity conven- 
tion, and gives a list of nearly all the farming and stock-raising 
organizations of this country — the principal ones. He says that 
that is where it started, and he offered that argument in behalf of 
this Canadian reciprocity treaty. I do not know whether he had 
the report of that meeting or not. That meeting was composed of 
the stock-raisers' and farmers' organizations almost throughout the 
United States, a very representative meeting. If Senator Cullom 
were here, he would remember that he addressed that meeting. They 
appointed a resolutions committee, of which Mr. Foss, the governor 
of Massachusetts, was one, in my recollection, among the strongest 
men in the country. Senator Cummins addressed that meeting. 
It was a well-attended and large meeting, and they were demanding 
reciprocity. For what ? They were demanding reciprocity by taking 
the high tariff off of manufactured articles from Europe and ad- 
mitting meats and farm products to Germany and continental 
Europe, which needed them and wanted to buy them, and for fear 
that they would be charged with going into the free-trade busi- 
ness they put in their resolution that we recognized as a fact the 
established policy of affording protection to the agricultural inter- 
ests of this country, and the resolution itself is in exact opposition 
to the use which Mr. Moss made of it before the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

I thought I would have the pamphlet here to introduce that reso- 
lution. I took it to Senator Clapp the day after I saw that speech in 
the Record, and I pointed it out and showed him that the resolution 
passed there was exactly the contrary to the use they undertook to 
make of it. The sort of reciprocity that they wanted was that which 
still protected sufficiently the industries here, whether it would be 
under a protective tariff or a revenue tariff; in other words, that 
whatever benefits we enjoyed by the home consumption market and 
production we would not be seeking reciprocity in order to destroy 
that ; what we wanted was a fair opportunity to seek the markets of 
the world. I wish to incorporate it as part of my statement, if I 
can find that document. I searched for it this morning, but Senator 
Clapp is out of the city, I wish to incorporate the resolution passed 
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there to show the use which the advocates of this particular bill are 
making of it. I cannot understand from my standpoint, never hav- 
ing been in politics in my life, why a Member of Congress will un- 
dertake to make that use of that document or those resolutions. Mr. 
Saunders was made the president of the Reciprocal League. 

[From " Proceedings of the National Reciprocity Conference/' held in Chicago, Aug. 

ie-17, 1905.] 

The National Reciprocity Convention, representing more than 200 agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial associations of the United States by delegates as- 
sembled at Chicago August 16 and 17, 1905, hereby makes the following declara- 
tion of principles: 

Whereas the agricultural, manufacturing, and other industries of this country 
have expanded to such an extent that they can no longer depend upon the home 
market for the consumption of their entire product ; and 

Whereas the export trade has become a vital support to many of our In- 
dustries; and 

Whereas the present commercial attitude of the United States, largely owing 
to our failure to carry into effect the reciprocal trade provisions of Section IV 
of the Dingley law, is antagonizing foreign nations, whose good wiU we desire 
and on whom we have hitherto depended as purchasers of our surplus products : 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, First, that this convention, recognizing the principle of protectiou 
as the established policy of our country, advocates reciprocal concessions by 
means of a dual or maximum and minimum tariff as the only practical method 
of relieving at this time the strained situation with which we are now con- 
fronted. 

Second, that eventually the question of the schedules and items to be con- 
sidered in reciprocal concessions preferably be suggested by a permanent tariff 
commission, to be created by Congress and appointed by the President, which 
shall consist of economic, industrial, and commercial experts. 

Third, that it is the sense of this convention that our present tariff affords 
abundant opportunity for such concessions without injury to industry, trade, 
or the wages of labor. 
Fourth, that we urge action upon Congress at the earliest time possible. 
We recommend that a permanent organization be formed under the style of 
the American Reciprocal Tariff League, and that a committee of 15 be ap- 
pointed by the chair to have full power to organize and further prosecute the 
work for which the convention has assembled. Said committee shall have power 
to increase its membership and to fill vacancies when necessary. That the 
chairman be requested to confer with the committee on arrangements and the 
various organizations represented at this convention and take the time needed 
for the proper selection of suitable members. 
Respectfully submitted. 

E. N. Foss, Massachusetts, 
A. H. Sanders, Illinois, 
Edward D. Page, New York, 
A. B. Faequhab, Pennsylvania, 
W. A. Habbis, Kansas, 
Frank J. Hagenbabth, Idaho, 
William I^abbabee, Iowa, 
Mubdo Mackenzie, Colorado, 
Charles P. Senter, Missouri, 
Marion San so m, Texas. 
Conrad Kohbs, Montana. 
W. H. Hatton, Wisconsin, 

Committee on Resolutions. 

Senator Williams. Did he state that this reciprocity bill started 
there, or reciprocity started there? 

Mr. Cowan. He said reciprocity started there. 

Senator Williams. Didn't the reciprocity which you have just 
described start there ? In other words, the reciprocity which in the 
interests of cattle men would benefit them, a reduction upon certain 
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manufactured articles which they wanted to buy, while it looked to a 
further introduction of their products in the markets of other 
countries ? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Williams. Did he make an unfair statement when he 
said that your people did advocate reciprocity? He did not say they 
advocated this particular agreement of reciprocity? 

Mr. Cowan. I make this charge ? that the use or this argument was 
for the purpose of showing that it was not a fact that the farmers 
and stock raisers were against the Canadian treaty, and he points to 
the fact of this reciprocity meeting and gives a list of those names in 
support of it. That is the way I understand it. If I have misunder- 
stood him I am very glad I have. 

Senator Williams. I have not read the speech, but the statement 
was made that you people started out favoring reciprocity. He seeks 
to clinch his assertion. It was not this treaty of reciprocity, however. 

Mr. Cowan. I make this further statement, that it was unfair to 
do that without introducing the resolution that they passed. The 
resolution was expressive ot what they thought. 

Senator Kern. Mr. Moss is a very conscientious gentleman. 

Mr. Cowan. He ought to correct that and introduce the resolution. 

Senator Kern. He is a farmer himself. 

Mr. Cowan. He ought to correct that, because that does look like 
an argument that the farmers and stock raisers were in favor of this 
Canadian treaty, because he was arguing on that subject. 

Senator Williams. Now, talking about inconsistency, I realize the 
whole situation on both sides. You say there are a lot of defects in 
this reciprocity. They said it would lower the price of meat to the 
consumer, but would not hurt the raising of cattle. Have you not 
argued that while it would lower the price of cattle it would not lower 
the price of meat to the consumer ? 

Mr. Cowan. I did not say that, and I did not argue that. 

Senator Williams. Haven't you been equally inconsistent? 

Mr. Cowan. What I did say, was, that we would like for some one 
to answer why the fact that cattle have already gone down 2 cents 
a pound did not lower the price to the consumer, if to reduce it by 
taking the tariff off would have that effect. 

Senator Williams. Was not the object of that argument this : To 
leave the impression that if this went into effect it would lower the 
price of cattle to the producer of cattle, but would not benefit the 
consumer by giving him cheaper meat ? Is that any more inconsist- 
ent than the other fellow's exactly opposite statement that where it 
would lower the price of meat to the consumer, it would not lower the 
price on cattle ? It just struck me that both the arguments were about 
on a par. 

Mr. Cowan. Perhaps it would and perhaps it would not. I have 
not contended that putting meats on the free list would not, in the 
end, reduce the price of meats to the consumer. I admit that it 
would. I disagree with Mr. Underwood in that regard. Mr. Under- 
wood said that he did not believe it would ; that is in his speech. But 
what I did say was that a condition exists whereby meats have not 
been reduced — I mean the price to the consumer, although the price 
in the carcass has declined. It is my opinion, however, that, so long 
as the importations can only be brought in — and I believe that to 
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be the case — by the large packing interests which own and con- 
trol to a large extent the business here, as long as that condition 
would continue that it would not give the consumers anything like 
the same measure of relief in the retail price that would be the 
disadvantage suffered by the reduction in the price of cattle; and 
I am led to that conclusion for a great many reasons, the main 
one being that it would dam up the supply and destroy the com- 
petitive buying on the market and reduce the price of cattle and 
'fix maximum *ior prices of cattle fixed by the importer from the 
meat articles brought in by these same .packers, whom we may 
assume would still continue to get a fixed profit upon the stuff 
that the importer sells. So, I think that in the end the consumer 
would buy meat somewhat less, but nothing like in proportion to 
what the cattlemen would loose; but, in either event, the consumer 
would be injured through the other causes of the destruction of the 
great prosperity of the live-stock business. 

Senator Stone. If the packers who control the meat supply here 
would also be the importers, as you say, practically sell imports of 
meat from Argentina and other countries, and therefore would 
control the wholesale markets of meat, whether domestic or imported, 
and not sell it any lower, as they would have no reason to, if they 
controlled it, why would that result in depreciating the value of 
cattle ? 

Mr. Cowan. I think I have tried to make that plain by showing 
it would produce a still greater surplus and stagnate the business 
in the West, and take business in the East, by giving them a club^to 
knock us over the head, by destroying the small man who ships cattle 
to the East and kills them. But, permit me to say this, in that con- 
nection, if it would not reduce the price of meat, then all of this 
matter were a perfectly worthless undertaking. 

Senator Williams. Let me ask him one question. If the retail 
price of meat to the consumer is in any degree attributable to the 
packers in combination, would not the admission of that meat, 
refrigerated meat, frozen meat, break up that combination, or have 
a tendency to do that. 

Mr. Cowan. Not if they brought it in. 

Senator Williams. But, I mean by that the meats that other 
people elsewhere,, in Australia, New Zealand and Canada, presum- 
ing they do that or would do that, have it refrigerated there, frozen, 
ready for export, and which they exported into the United States. 
Is not the meat packers' business what you call " dressed meats " ? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes. 

Senator Williams. If dressed meats were introduced free of duty 
in competition with the packers' product, would that have a tendency 
to break: up the combination ? 

Mr. Cowan. Between the packer and the retailer that might be 
true; but the assumption that there may be a combination between 
the packer and the retailer, and therefore meat should be put on the 
free list to break that up and at the same time to destroy the farmers' 
business — it is a remedy that ivould be suicidal to the country to com- 
ply with when there ought to be some other remedy to break up a 
combination, as has been done in the Standard Oil case; if it can 
be proven, it can be broken up. If you can not prove it, why pass 
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a law as though it were a fact? Why pass a law as though it were 
true? 

Senator Williams. Would it not be more difficult for the Meat 
Trust to grab the dressed-meat product of the whole world than 
that of the United States ? 

Mr. Cowan. Certainly, that ought to be the case. 

Senator Bailey. Mr. Cowan, I understand that while I was out 
with some of my constituents a moment ago Mr. Stone asked you 
what kind of cattle were imported from Mexico free of duty ? 

Mr. Cowan. Yes; and I could not answer because I did not know. 

Senator Bailey. The same rule applies to Mexico as to all other 
countries. There is no difference. The cattlemen who ranch along 
the Rio Grande frequently had cattle to cross the river, and I am not 
sure whether we passed a law or arranged with the Treasury that 
they might go over there and bring them back. 

Mr. Cowan. I know now, but I did not think of it when Senator 
Stone was talking. 

Senator Smoot. Are they called " exported " cattle ? 

Senator Bailey. They ought not to be, but the Treasury Depart- 
ment at one time held that people could not go across the river and 
get their cattle. 

Senator Smoot. Were they cattle that came here for show purposes 
or were they breeding cattle that came over as provided under sec- 
tion 492 of the present law ? 

Senator Bailey. For many years we have allowed those for breed- 
ing purposes to come in free of duty, and the last law permitted those 
to come in for exhibition free of duty, but that is true of cattle no 
matter what country they come from. There is no difference in our 
law as to Mexican cattle and any other. But there is this difference, 
Judge Cowan, made during the last session of Congress, with respect 
to tick-infested cattle, but so far as the duty is concerned, there is no 
difference. 

Mr. Cowan. Mr. Lpsater makes the suggestion that it might clear 
that up in part, that Mexicans may have crossed to live on this side 
of the river, and they would have a little bunch of cows that they 
might bring across for breeding purposes without importation, rfe 
does not think that it is the case. It is unimportant if not over a 
couple of thousand head of them. 

Senator Smoot. Section 492, present tariff law: "Cattle, horses, 
sheep, or other domestic animals straying across the boundary line 
into any foreign country, or driven across such boundary line by the 
owner for temporary pasturage purposes only, together with their 
offspring, may be brought back into the United States within six 
months free of duty, under regulations to be prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury." 

Senator Bailey. I knew that we attended to that, but I was not 
sure whether by regulation of the Treasury Department or by legis* 
lation. 

The Chairman. The committee will now adjourn until half past 
3 o'clock this afternoon, at which time we hope to make an effort 
to complete the cattle hearing. 

(Thereupon the committee took a recess until 3.30 o'clock this after- 
noon.) 
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MEAT CONSUMPTION PER CAPITA. AND DECLINING RATIO. 
[Taken from Bui. 55, U. 8. Department of Agriculture: "Meataapply and surplus."] 

(Page 70.) Consumption of meat animals declined per capita 25.2 per cent 
from 1890 to 1900. 

From 1840 to 1900 declined 40.7 per cent 

The domestic consumption per capita (as shown on p. 70) in 1900 was, 
cattle 0.153 of an animal, calves 0.077 of an animal, hogs 0.546 of an animal, 
sheep 0.155 of an animal, total, 1.099 of an animal. 

Estimating the present population of the United States at 93,000,000, and 
that the falling off in consumption of meat during the past decade equals the 
falling off between 1890 and 1900, namely, 25 per cent, the number of animals 
required to supply the demand for home consumption in 1911 is — cattle, 
10,671,750; calves, 5,370,750; hogs, 37,923,500; and sheep, 10,811,350. 

(Page 90.) Consumption of meat animals in the United Kingdom in 1903: 
Artisans, mechanics, and laborers, 107 pounds; lower middle classes, 122 pounds; 
middle class, 182 pounds; upper class, 300 pounds; average, 121.8 pounds per 
capita. 

Germany, for all classes, 98.7 pounds per capita. 

France, for all classes, 78.9 pounds per capita. 

Italy, 46.5 pounds per capita. 

Page 98, table 59, shows per capita consumption of meats, all countries. 

Per capita consumption of dressed weight, United States, including extra 
edible parts (Table 34, p. 73) : Beef, 93.8 pounds; veal, 10.7 pounds; mutton, 
14.9 pounds; hogs (including lard), 101 pounds. Total, 220.5 pounds per capita. 



letters from prominent stock raisers and resolutions of live-stock ex- 
changes of chicago and east buffalo illustrative of opposition of stock 
raisers to free meats and the canadian reciprocity treaty. 

East Buffalo Live Stock Association, 

East Buffalo, N> Y., May 8, 1911. 
Hon. S. H. Cowan, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : Acknowledging receipt of your favor of the 25th ultimo, regarding 
the free importation of dressed meats, and replying to same, beg to say that the 
dealers at this market, members of this association, and, so far as I am able to 
learn, the patrons of the market generally, consider that the removal of all 
duties from dressed beef, as provided in the so-called farmers' free-list bill, 
would have a most damaging effect on the cattle business of the country, and 
especially of this particular locality. Our demands are, of course, from the 
East, and we would be the first to feel the effect of having such supplied from 
other sources. 

I regard to the free admission of mutton, the result would undoubtedly be 
worse than with regard to beef, because of Buffalo's prominence as a sheep and 
lamb market and the extensive supplies we send East. It would seem that 
there could be no question of the generally bad effect which the free admis- 
sion of mutton would have on the sheep business of the country, which appears 
to be in none too good shape as it Is. Undoubtedly the damage done to the 
live-stock industry by the free admission of meats would be reflected upon 
corn and other feeds. 

The range in prices at this market has not been greatly unlike that at other 
markets with which you are doubtless familiar, taking into consideration the 
higher freight rates. Our receipts of local sale stock have declined the past few 
years, due, however, chiefly to shortage of supplies in our territory, but we are 
now on the increase, receipts for the past four months being about 3,000 cars in 
excess of those for the corresponding period of last year. I inclose statement of 
receipts for the past 10 years. 

As having some bearing on the matter locally and as being of possible interest, 
I inclose clippings from recent issues of a local paper. 
Very truly, yours, 

C F. Watkins, 
Secretary and Traffic Manager East Buffalo Live Stock Association. 
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Receipts, m carload lots, of Wve stock of all kinds for local sale at ttie East 

Buffalo market. 



Yean. 



1901 
1902 
1908 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1906 
1909 
1910 





Hogs (carloads). 


Sheep (carloads). 




Cattle 
(car- 










Mixed 
carloads 










loads). 


Single 
deck. 


Double 
deck. 


Single 
deck. 


Double 
deck. 


(cattle). 


7,469 


14,029 


6,110 


3,887 


5,461 


3,234 


8,081 


14,620 


5,871 


4,230 


6,806 


8,447 


9,264 


16,829 


6,446 


5,628 


4,497 


3,604 


10,164 


17,882 


4,697 


6,958 


4,809 


4,229 


8,666 


14,266 


4,206 


4,508 


4,011 


4,261 


8,019 


12,861 


3,978 


3,747 


4,766 


4,106 


7,981 


14,680 


4,863 


2,909 


4,636 


3,772 


6,696 


13,737 


6,899 


2,391 


3,728 


3,141 


6,770 


11,191 


4,663 


2,138 


4,372 


4,177 


6,262 


10,843 


8,932 


2,236 


3,690 


4,344 



Total, 



38,680 
41,006 
46,150 
48,161 
39,808 
37,467 
38,730 
33,989 
32,311 
31,197 



The above represents, In numbers of head, cattle, per carload, 25; hogs, per 
single-deck carload, 80, per double-deck carload, 160; sheep, per single-deck 
carload, 100, per double-deck carload, 200. Mixed carloads average about 10 
head of cattle, with the remainder of the load composed of hogs, sheep, or 
calves. 



[From the Buffalo Evening News of Apr. 24.] 

FREE MEAT. 

I see by yesterday's papers that the Buffalo Live Stock Association has sent 
a protest to Congress against placing meat on the free list. Such protest is 
entirely in the interests of the wholesale meat dealers and it certainly does not 
favor the farmer or the consumer. Under the present system the wholesale 
men have too much power in the control of the markets, as most of the meat has 
to pass through their hands and they can, to a certain extent, fix the price 
both for the producer and the consumer. Now, if such meat was put on the 
free list, it would lessen their power, and the consumer would find the prices 
more favorable, while at the same time the farmer would find that he had a 
more open market with better prices. If live stock is to be admitted free, 
why should not meat be so admitted and give the consumer an equal chance 
with the meat trust? Why not? 

The fact is the producer and the consumer both would be benefited by the 
passing of the reciprocity bill. 

Jason D. Ames. 

Buffalo, April 21, 1911. 



[From the Buffalo Evening News of Apr. 29.] 
FABMEES' FREE-LIST BILL. 

We notice in last evening's edition of the News a letter signed by Jason 
D. Ames criticizing the action of this association in entering protest against 
the placing of meats on the free list, claiming that such protest is entirely 
in the interests of the wholesale meat dealers and that it is certainly not 
In favor of the farmer or the consumer. The idea is further advanced that 
with meats on the free list a condition of affairs would, in some way, be brought 
about whereby the consumer would obtain meats at lower prices, while at the 
same time, the farmer and stock raiser would have a better market for their 
live stock and obtain higher prices, the reasoning of all this being difficult to 
follow. The question is also asked, If live stock is to be admitted free, why 
should not meats be so admitted? The opinion is also expressed that both the 
producer and consumer would be benefited by the passage of the reciprocity 
bill. 
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It would appear that the writer of the letter did not very clearly understand 
the situation, either with relation to the live-stock and meat business or 
to the bills under consideration. This association certainly entered no protest 
against the reciprocity bill. We understand that reciprocity means that the 
parties to such agreement will mutually reciprocate — will give and take on 
equal terms — and the reciprocity agreement provides for the free interchange 
between the United States and Canada of all kinds of live stock and the inter- 
change of meats between these two couutries at 1$ cents per pound. The bill 
has passed the House and probably will become a law. Following this, how- 
ever, the so-called farmers' free-list bill was introduced, placing meats on the 
free list, not with relation to importations of meats from Canada alone, but 
from any and all countries, and this is what we are protesting against. Such 
action might reduce the prices of meats somewhat, but it might also tend to 
the reduction of some other things; wages, for instance, in some lines of 
employment, and in any event it would be difficult to see wherein it could 
benefit the farmer and stock raiser. 

With the enactment into law of the reciprocity bill, followed by the passage 
of this free-list bill, the situation locally would be that packing concerns across 
the border, at Toronto, Hamilton, or other Canadian cities, could export meats 
of all kinds to this country free of duty, while if our local packers wished to 
■do business in Canada they would be required to pay li cents duty on every 
pound of meat sent there. Would not such an arrangement operate disastrously 
to the great packing industry of this city, and to Buffalo's live stock market, 
-which is productive of bank clearances in excess of $100,000,000 annually, and 
to the live-stock producers who patronize this market? We believe that it 
would, and this association is of the opinion that such a situation would not 
be for the best interests of this city or of this country, hence our protest. 

East Buffalo Live Stock Association. 
C. F. Watkins, Secretary. 
Buffalo, April 25, 1911. 



Fobt Collins, Colo., April 27, 1911. 
Mr. T. W. Tomlinson. 

My Dear Sib : I am informed that you expect to be in Washington, D. C, the 
fore part of May, 1911, and that you expect to appear in Congress before the 
Finance Committee; if so, I hope you will put in a protest for us in northern 
Colorado against the passage of the Canadian reciprocity treaty and the agri- 
cultural free-list bill. In northern Colorado we fed about 80,000 sheep this 
last winter, and our loss on them is not less than $130,000. We did not pay an 
•exorbitant price for them last fall, but the price of live meats at the markets 
is so low that it has ruined thousands of farmers and feeders, for the most of 
the feeders are farmers; and now, if these bills become law, and allow meats 
and grains to come in free, what will become of our stockmen and farmers 
who are burdened with high taxes and high labor? Our Congress has made 
such a boohoo about the high cost of living for the past six months until they 
have reduced the selling price of meats and grains, and how much cheaper are 
we buying them from the retail man? And whatever reduction has been made, 
it has been made at the expense of the feeder and farmer. Mr. Taft told 
the farmers of Kansas how much more they were getting for their wheat, 
owing to a Republican administration. I wonder if he really meant this or did 
he intend to pull the wool over their eyes. I can not help but believe in the 
latter. They may make laws, make treaties with other nations, and they may 
break up all the stockmen and farmers and feeders in doing it, but they will 
never reduce the cost of living, only at the expense of some one, until they 
dispose of the commercial man, who is adding 50 per cent to every beefsteak 
we eat and every loaf of bread, and, in fact, to everything we eat, wear, or 
use. Now, Mr. Tomlinson, if there is anything you can do or say, do it, and we 
will never stop thanking you. 

I am, yours, respectfully, Benj. Preston, 

Fort Collins, Colo. 

R. 4— Bx. 61. 
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May 3, 1911. 
Mr. S. H. Cowan, 

Attorney for American National Live Stock Association, 

New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C.* 

My Dear Mr. Cowan : I am advised by our secretary, Mr. Tomlinson, that 
on the 10th of this month there will be a hearing before the Finance Committee 
of the Senate on the Canadian reciprocity treaty, at which you will be present 
to represent our association. Personally and as a member of the executive 
committee of the association, I express the opinion of a great majority of the 
stockmen of the West when I say most emphatically that the Canadian 
reciprocity as proposed is the worst measure that has been before Congress in 
a long time, and is decidedly opposed to the best interests of the live-stock 
business in the West. 

Mr. Tomlinson suggests that I be present at the time of the hearing, but 
this is quite impossible, and I am sure that writing you and to our Senators 
will do as much good as I could do if personally present. 

I believe that you represent the greatest association in the United States. 
The welfare of the live-stock interests is the welfare of every other class of 
business, and the downfall of the former is the downfall of the latter. 

If conditions generally in the United States were similar to conditions ia 
Canada, the Canadian reciprocity is a good measure. It is apparent, however, 
that there is no similarity whatever in the vital elements of the two countries 
Our products can not compete with Canadian products, when labor in this 
country is double the cost of labor in Canada. There is about 50 per cent 
difference in the price paid for feed. Hay worth $4 a ton in Canada commands 
a price of $8 per ton in the United States. The profit in the live-stock business 
is small, as conditions are now, and with competition with Canadian products 
a reality, the ranchman in the West would simply have to go out of the 
business. 

I will inclose copies of letters mailed to Mr. Clark and Mr. Warren, our 
Senators. 

I trust that the large amount of information that you will receive on this 
subject and the agitation started by the association will convince the honorable 
Senate that the Canadian reciprocity is a measure that is injurious in the 
highest degree to the most vital business of the country. 

I have great confidence in your ability to present this matter forcibly to the 
committee. 

With best wishes for your success, I am, 

Very sincerely, yours, C. N. Walters. 



Careyhurst, Wyo., May 2, 1911. 
Mr. S. H. Cowan, 

New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir : I am in receipt of a letter from Mr. Tomlinson, requesting me to 
go to Washington to join with you and others in protesting against the passage 
of the Canadian reciprocity bill and the bill putting meats upon the free list. 

I very much regret that it is impossible for me to go to Washington at this 
time. 

As you know, range conditions in this country have changed entirely. No 
longer is it possible to turn cattle upon the open range and allow them to 
range at will. It is now necessary to feed all cattle through the greater part 
of the winter, and in order to do this it has been necessary for all of us to 
Increase our land holdings and to cut down our herds. At one time our com- 
pany had 40,000 head" of cattle, and to-day we have 7,000. It is costing us more 
to run the 7,000 than it did to run the 40,000. Our business during the past 
year did not net 5 per cent on the capital invested. Our cattle, while they are 
better bred, do not weigh as heavily as they formerly, and the expense of main- 
taining large ranches eats up the profits. 

The sheep men in this section have made no money for the past two years. 
The loss in sheep during the winter of 1909-10 was from 33 to 50 per cent. To 
run sheep on the open range without feed is an impossibility, and nearly all 
sheep men are feeding corn during the winter months, some of them hauling it 
as far as a hundred miles. This extra cost, the low price of wool, the money 
tied up in lands, and the losses make the business profitless. 

Wages have increased. Ten years ago men were plentiful and we were 
employing them for $25 per month. To-day we are paying from $35 to $45. 
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To board our men is costing from $3 to $5 more per month for each man 
employed. 

The large range cattle companies are a thing of the past. I do not think 
that there are half as many left in this State as there were formerly in this 
county. The cattle are being raised by the small ranchman or by the few 
large concerns that have developed hay ranches to take care of them. 

It is impossible to make a living farming in this country, except by owning 
live stock or selling the feed raised to parties who own live stock. Markets for 
farm products are far distant, and all that is raised must be marketed at home. 

A few years ago I had 2 cars of wheat to sell. To ship this wheat to the 
nearest mill cost 40 cents per 100 pounds, and we are located on a railroad. I 
simply mention this to show that all crops raised must be fed to live stock at 
home. 

In the thickly settled sections, where there is no open range, the farmers 
have, for the past few years, been feeding lambs for market. This enables 
them to dispose of their crops, which they could not do otherwise. Some of 
them have made money, while others have lost. During the past winter they 
have all lost money. 

It is absolutely impossible for the people of this State to compete with coun- 
tries where they still have open range, where labor is cheaper, and where meat 
can be produced for less money. The development of Wyoming depends upon 
agriculture, and agriculture depends upon the live-stock industry in order to 
market its products. 

The passage of the Canadian reciprocity bill and the admission of free meats 
simply means the end of development in this State for many years to come. 
Tours, truly, 

Robert D. Caret. 



Farmers' Educational and Cooperative Union of America, 

Denver, Colo., May 8, 1911. 
S. H. Cowan, 

New WUlard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Being you are interested in opposing the purpose of Canadian 
reciprocity, our association would feel very grateful to you if you would bespeak 
our sentiments in opposition to this measure. I feel that this measure is so 
discriminatory against the agricultural class that there is no justification what- 
ever in its passage. Unfortunately the agricultural class have not been organ- 
ized and have not had the capital to protect themselves in legislative matters 
and any assistance that we can get from you in this matter will certainly be 
appreciated. 

Yours, truly, John Grattan. 



Underwood, Wto., AprU 28* 1911. 
Mr. S. H. Cowan, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Cowan : I just have a letter from Mr: Tomlinson in regard to my 
going to Washington to appear before the Finance Committee of the Senate 
about May 10. 

I want to do anything I can to help the association and this work, but a trip 
of that kind catches me on pretty short notice just now. If it would be possible 
to delay the matter a week I could probably make it. Just now we are trying 
to get our spring rush out of the way and most of this depends upon me as we 
simply can not get help at this time that we can depend on a holy minute. 
Again unless you think I would make you a good witness there I would not 
want to put the association to that expense. 

I will say for your information now that if cattle and meats are put on the 
free list without some sort of a trade agreement with foreign nations where we 
could obtain some benefit by the move it will absolutely ruin a large number of 
cattlemen in our State. In our own particular business we have not cleaned 
up a dollar in the last two years, and the prospects at present look more like 
a grand liquidation this fall than any time we have been in the business. We 
have had a bad drought now for about two years with prospects much worse 
now than ever. I do not say it with conceit, but when my father and I can not 
make the thing win there is not a cowman in this part of the State that can. 

A year ago the Government forced us to sell our she stufT by its autocratic 
rule on the public domain. We put this money back into steers on the Penver 
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market. They stood us here $30 per head. Last winter we fed them about a 
ton and a half of hay each, to bring them through, that we were offered $20 
per ton for. At this time these cattle would not sell for what we have in them, 
and we are turning them out on our range, where we could not keep them 
alive last fall, and 12,000 sheep have grazed the entire range for five months 
since we took in the cattle. With no moisture on that land for over eight 
months, we are unable to see where we will, by the very best climatic condi- 
tions from now, which are not apparent, be able to get our money out of those 
steers. We will be forced to sell them, as we do not expect now to cut a third 
of a crop of hay this year. In regard to our hay, will say we cut more hay 
than any one ranch in 50 miles around us, and more than most any four. We 
run less cattle than any ranch within a radius of 10 miles of us. A great many 
of our neighbors are in debt, and if they are forced to liquidate this fall at 
bad prices it will ruin them. As you understand, a free-list measure would go 
into effect about the time the cattle from this section would be going to market. 
Anything above the ordinary chances for a market glut at that time would 
simply be a panic for our part of the country. In my county, Laramie, the 
stockmen pay one-third of all the taxes. Our county valuation is about 
$32,000,000. We pay more taxes than Cheyenne, the capital of the State. 
We pay more taxes twice over than all the railroads, telephone, and telegraph 
companies in this county. 

When hides were placed on the free list Congress took out of our pockets the 
amount of each cattleman's taxes. Another reduction now will simply ruin us. 

When the Government forced us to go back to the range business it caused 
lis to take a shrink of about 100 pounds to the animal on our shipping stuff. 
Steers 3 years old that we had been shipping for several years to South 
Omaha, a 500-mile haul, out of a pasture, weighed there on an average of 
1,250 pounds. Last year the same stuff from a range condition only weighed 
1,160 in Denver, a 160-mile haul, where hay and water are far better than on the 
South Omaha market. We do not have many cattle to ship. We average 
about 60 steers a year, and these are strictly high-grade Herefords. We sold in 
Omaha two years ago the highest-priced two loads of feeders ever sold on any 
market at $6 per hundred fiat, weighing 1,260 . pounds. Last fall the same 
cattle in quality, and not as good flesh, though, brought $5.50 and weighed 
1,160 ; but only one car of them ; the balance went down to $5 per hundred. 

When Congress starts in to reduce the cost of living to the laboring man it 
must remember that we buy the same things. If the laborer is entitled to 
shorter hours and increased wages, we are certainly entitled to a fair profit 
on our products if we are compelled to labor 12 to 14 hours a day every day 
in the year. I could tell you a great deal about labor as it affects our business 
and the expenses we are up against if you want that. 

If you think it necessary for me to come you might wire me care Dan. B. 
Clark, Cheyenne, Wyo., and he will mail it to me. I will do all I can to arrange 
my work to get away. I have some water to get fixed up on the range, and 
we sort of have to locate the cattle some before we can let them go. As we 
have no men, or can not get them to do this, it is up to me. My father, a man 
60 years old, is a-tramping these meadows about 12 hours a day trying to get 
what little water we have onto the meadows for next winter's hay. 
Very truly, 

J. C. Undebwood. 



The Chicago Live Stock Exchange, 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, III., May 12, 1911. 
Mr. S. H. Cowan, 

New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sib: President Jones directs me to say that ever since the receipt of 
your telegram of the 4th instant announcing the date for hearing before the 
Senate Finance Committee on the free-list bill for May 15 he has been using his 
best endeavors to arrange for a " good, well-posted representative " of this ex- 
change to appear before the committee and assist you in the effort you are 
putting forth for the protection of the live-stock industry, but so far, owing 
to absentees and other causes, has been unable to find anyone well enough 
posted on the situation to render you any material assistance. 

He has taken the matter up with President Boren, of the national exchange, 
urging him to take such action as you request of us in the matter of represen- 
tation before the committee. 
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He has also caused to be passed by the exchange and presented to both 
branches of Congress a strong resolution protesting the passage of the Under- 
Wood bill, a copy of which protest I beg to hand you herewith. 

Wishing you success, and assuring you of our desire to do all in our power 
for the best interest of the industry, I am, 

Very respectfully, C. W. Baker, 

Secretary. 

Wherens live stock and its products and all farm and rauch products ought, 
in justice, to receive the same measure of protection accorded to the production 
of other Industries of the United States in the form of import duties ; and 

Whereas we believe it to be to the interest of the public and the sentiment of 
the live-stock producing Interest and of the farmers of the United States that 
live stock and its productions and the productions of the farm and ranch should 
receive an equal and equitable share in whatever benefits may flow from any 
system of import duties to other productions and industries ; and 

Whereas it is proposed by the so-called Underwood bill (H. R. 4413) intro- 
duced in the House April 12, 1911, to place all meat-food products upon the free 
list, while retaining import duties upon certain manufactured products and 
articles in no* sense beneficial to the best interests of the United States and 
especially injurious to the live stock and farming industries: Now, therefore, 

Be it resolved by the Chicago Live Stock Exchange, an organization of up- 
ward of seven hundred members, engaged in breeding, raising, feeding, shipping, 
buying, selling, slaughtering, and exporting all kinds of live stock, That it insists 
upon a fair and just duty upon live stock and its products and upon all products 
of the farm and ranch and are unalterably opposed to placing the same upon the 
free list. 

That we are opposed to the enactment of the said Underwood bill because 
it is unjust and discriminatory as against our membership and its constituency 
among the live-stock and farming interests of the United States. 

Adopted by the Chicago Live Stock Exchange May 2, 1911, and recorded in 
both branches of Congress. 

' AFTER RECESS. 

At the expiration of the recess the committee resumed its sessions, 
and, after considering H. R. 4412, at 4.45 resumed its consideration 
of H. R. 4413. 

The Chairman. Mr. Burke is here from Nebraska, waiting to be 
heard. 

STATEMENT OF E. I. BURKE, OP GENOA, NEBR. 

Mr. Burke. Mr. Chairman and Senators, I wish to address you, 
not as the representative of any particular organization, but simply 
as one of a great many thousand western men who are engaged in 
the growing of grain and the producing of beef and pork for the 
market. 

The Chairman. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Burke. I reside at Genoa, Nebr., right in the heart of one of 
the best corn belts in the United States, and of course, therefore, 
of the world. 

Now, I wish to make the distinction clear between the feeder and 
the range man. 

Senator Bailey. Mr. Burke, right there, in order that the com- 
mittee may know your knowledge and experience in this matter, I 
will ask you if you have not been extensively engaged in the business 
of feeding cattle? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, sir. I have followed the production of beef and 
pork and the raising of grain for the last 23 years. It is the only 
thing I ever did. Now, just as an aside, I am a good deal surprised 
not to see more men from my part of the country, from the corn belt, 
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we will say, and the other side of the Mississippi, here waiting for a 
hearing before this committee. 

Senator Bailey. Mr. Burke, I tfrink that is probably my fault 
rather than theirs. I suggested to the gentlemen who represented 
the cattle interests that it would be bettor to send three or four men 
here who knew all about the cattle industry than it would be to send 
a larger number, and thus to divide their time. I will say that in 
justice to them. ,  

Mr. Burke. I want to assure the committee that it is from no lack 
of interest in this proposition that the men from the West are not 
here. They perhaps have not fully awakened to the situation yet, 
and I think as a general thing the farmers of the West are of a pretty 
confiding disposition, and they are trusting to the members of the 
committee to stand between them and any wrong or injustice. 

Now, I will read my address : 

I believe there is a great lack of appreciation of the relationship ; 
between the live-stock industry in its various forms and the pro- 
ductivity of our farms. I apprehend that few of those who favor the 
placing of meats on the free list have ever looked beyond the imme- 
diate results hoped for and figured out the ultimate consequences 
to the country. The results are bound to be far-reaching and go 
clear to the bottom of things. No action should be taken hastuy 
for the sake of a temporary gain, which in the end might turn out 
to be a public calamity. The very high prices for live stock during 
1910 are no doubt largely responsible for the agitation in favor of 
free meats. They were the result of very unusual natural condi- 
tions, which might not occur again in a generation. There had been 
a succession of very high-priced years for corn, making it profitable 
for farmers to curtail the feeding of live stock. This was followed 
by most extraordinary severe weather conditions throughout the ; 
feeding country in the fall and early winter of 1909, forcing to 
market immature live stock by the thousands, to be followed later by 
one of the most pronounced shortages in fat cattle, sheep, and hogs 
the country has ever experienced; at a time, too 2 when the country 
was at the height of prosperity and consumptive capacity. The 
result was inevitable ; prices reached exorbitant figures, and the con- 
sumer had to suffer. All that is changed now, and prices for meats 
are back again on a normal basis. 

I perhaps should say live stock, live cattle, beef cattle on the hoof; 
the prices for cattle on the hoof are back again on the normal basis. 
The matter was gone into very thoroughly yesterday. But it took 
a long time for tnese normal prices on the hoof to reach the normal 
prices to the consumers. They will probably reach the consumers 
in time, but it certainly does take a long time for it to get there. 

Senator Simmons. What do you mean when you say that the 
prices are now on the normal basis? 

Mr. Burke. I mean that the prices for fat cattle and sheep are at 
about the average price they have been for the last five or six years; 
about what they are likely to be now, with normal crop conditions. 

Senator Simmons. Do you mean to say by that that prices have 
been, during the last two years, high ? 

Mr. Burkb. I should say they have been abnormally high, not for 
the last two years, but for the last year and a half. 

92590— No. 3—11 i 
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Senator Simmons. Bo you mean by that that they hare been above 
a reasonable profit to the stock raiser? 

Mr. Burks. I do not say that they have been above a reasonable 
profit to the stock raisers. 

Senator Simmons. Do you mean to say that now the prifcee are 
upon a basis of reasonable profit? 

Mr. Burke. No; they are below a basis of reasonable profit to the 
stock raiser, owing to the fact that the stock raisers — I should say the 
stock feeders, it is a feeding proposition I am discussing now — the 
stock feeders were foolish enough to buy these cattle at these abnor- 
mally high prices last fall. We have slumped to the lowest range of 
prices, and the stock feeder is caught in the meshes, and, of course, is 
suffering a loss, as I will show by a statement and figures, which I 
wish to submit here. 

Senator Simmons. In other words, you mean that it is about the 
average price that has obtained during the last six or seven years? 

Mr. Burke. Now? 

Senator Simmons. Yes. 

Mr. Burke. On foot. 

Senator Simmons. Without referring to whether the present price 
is on a basis of profit or loa? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, sir. 

Senator La FoijLetcte. What were the abnormally high prioes of 
the last year and a half due to, or perhaps 1 anticipate you? 

Mr. Burke. Not at all. The abnormal prioes of a year ago were 
due very largely to the fact that we had had very high prices for corn 
for a number of years preceding the winter of 1909-10. Prices had 
been so high that it was more profitable for the fanner to market his 
corn and grain in that shape than it was in the shape of live stock, 
and he rather withdrew from the business and got to breeding less 
pork and feeding less cattle and sheep, and the early winter of 
1909-10 was very severe all over the feeding belt. The severe weather 
came on before the farmer had gotten his corn out of the fields and 
forced him to market live stock very early in the season, which he 
otherwise would have held for a higher market. The result was that 
when it came later in the winter they were abnormally short of sup- 
plies, and the very high prices of a year ago developed. 

Mr. Cowan. Will you allow me to ask just one question: Owing 
to the conditions that have come about in the last three or four years, 
do you know, Mr. Burke, whether the feeder, the raiser of the 
feeder— that is, those who raise the feeders — can profitably raise 
them, however, at less price than they are bought at now? 

Mr. Burke. I do not pretend to 'know just what the raiser can do. 
I am not in the raising business. We buy the cattle from the raisers 
just as cheap as we can buy them, and I could not answer whether the 

(>roducer can bring his cattle up to the point where we take them for 
ess than they are now bringing profitably or not. I could not answer 
that question. 

Senator Stone. You are a cattle feeder? 

Mr. Burke. I am a cattle feeder. We are not breeders and pro- 
ducers of cattle except from the time we get them to make beet out 
of them. 

Senator Stone. You go to Omaha and every place? 
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^Mr. Burke. We buy some few cattle in Omaha, but mostly all over 
the western country, wherever we can buy them the cheapest. If 
they put this reciprocity business through we will buy some of them 
in Canada a good deal cheaper than we can buy them here. 

Senator Stone. Do you mow you can ? 

Mr. Burke. Yes. 

Senator Stone. Have you ever bought any in Canada? 

Mr. Burke. We have not bought any in Canada on account of the 
duty, but if the duty goes off of them we will go to Canada the first 
thing we do. 

Senator Burke. Suppose you found the cattle were higher up there 
than in Nebraska? 

Mr. Burke. We would try to buy them wherever we could buy 
them the cheapest. If we can buy them cheaper in Canada, as we 
have every reason to believe we will be able to do, we will go to 
Canada to buy them, regardless of the producers in this country. 

Senator Stone. Undoubtedly, if you could buy them cheaper, but 
what kind of cattle do you feed ; are they butcher stuff or for export? 

Mr. Burke. We feed steers. We generally buy steers that weigh 
1,000 pounds and mature them until they weigh about 1,300, and feed 
them about five or six months. They are what are called prime 
cattle in Chicago. When finished they bring prices pretty well up 
to the top ; within 30 or 40 cents a hundred of the top prices. 

Senator Stone. How do these cattle sell in Chicago as compared 
with cattle of like kind in Toronto ? 

Mr. Burke. I cpuld not tell you. I do not know, but it is my 
opinion that they sell for more money in Chicago than they do in 
Toronto, for the simple fact that the packers have their buyers in 
Toronto buying cattle for export there rather than buy them in 
Chicago. They are just like we are; they go wherever they can buy 
them the cheapest. I know they have their buyers in Canada buying 
export cattle because they buy them there cheaper than they can buy 
them in this country. 

Senator Stone. Do you know what they pay for them ? 

M" Burke. Do I know what they pay for them? 

oenator Stone. Yes. 

Mr. Burke. No ; I do not. I suppose the price varies from day to 
day and from month to month. 

Senator Stone. It does, but I mean as compared with the price in 
our central market? 

Mr. Burke. No ; I do not know. I suppose it varies. I suppose at 
times the prices in Canada may come pretty close to the prices here, 
depending on local conditions. 

Senator Stone. That is all. 

Mr. Burke. I take it that most all of those who favor the placing 
of meats on the free list have in view two objects — first, a reduction 
in the cost of living, and, second, the introduction into this country 
of competition for the four or five big packing concerns popularly 
known as the Meat Trust — the Beef Trust. Doubtless the first object 
would be attained. Meat would be cheaper, but instead of providing 
a competitor for the packer you would furnish the producer with 
one. The packers have been accused of almost every crime on the 
calendar, but their worst enemies have never charged them with be- 
ing unable to protect their own interests. The packer is the middle 
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man, and you will find him ready for free meats when the time 
comes. While you discuss the question he is probably laying plans 
to enlarge his operations in the Argentine, already large, and it will 
be a comparatively simple matter for him to establish dressed-beef 
plants in Canada and Mexico whenever his interests require it. By 
having both domestic and foreign plants he will be in an even more 
favorable position than he is to-day with reference to the few inde- 
pendents left in the business. These few are mostly in the cities of 
the East, which the packers can most easily reach with a flood of 
cheap imported beef. One certain result would be the elimination of 
this competition. 

The brunt of it all will fall on the domestic producer of meat. 
Beef, mutton, and pork are so closely related that overproduction in 
any one of them is promptly reflected in the price of the others. The 
price of beef cattle at the present time is a striking example of this 
sympathetic action. If margins of profit in the production of meats 
in this country were wide, the question would not assume such great 
importance, but such is not the case. 

Now, I might say here that the receipts during the past six months 
as compared with a year ago of these hogs and sheep have increased 
probably at least 50 per cent as compared with a year ago, while 
the receipts of cattle at the central markets of which I am speaking 
in this country have been practically the same as a year ago. Now 
one would suppose if the price of beef cattle acted independently 
they ought to be somewhere near the prices of a year ago, but such 
is not the fact. Mutton, hogs, and sheep go down promptly with 
these increased receipts, and instead of cattle holding their own they 
slump right along with them. The result is we have had a decline 
as compared with a year ago of from $1.50 to $2 a hundred in the 
price oi such cattle as we put on the Chicago market. If the margin 
of profit in the production of meat in this country were 

Senator Simmons (interrupting). Won't you let me ask you a 
question right here? You say you have had a slump of from $2 
to $2.50 ? 

Mr. Burke. No. If I said from $2 to $2.50 I misstated. It is 
nearly $1.50. 

Senator Simmons. You said $1.50 to what? 

Mr. Burke. $1.50 to $2 in the price of such cattle as we produce 
for the market. 

Senator Bailey. Per head or hundred? 

Mr. Burke. Per hundred. 

Senator Simmons. That has been true pretty uniformly throughout 
the country ? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, sir. That is as represented by five or six leading 
live-stock markets in this country. 

Senator Simmons. Has there been a similar decline in prices in 
Europe? 

Mr. Burke. That I could not say, but I suppose there has been a 
corresponding decline, because, in spite of the fact that we have had 
this big decline in prices of cattle here, we do not seem to have 
greatly enlarged our exports of live cattle or dressed beef, and if 

E rices in Europe were not low, if they had remained high, we would 
ave greatly increased our exportations. 
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Senator Simmons. Is it not a fact that the exports have fallen off! 
Mr. Burke. I would not say that in comparison with the high 

E rices of a year ago, I would rather think the other way, that they 
ad probably slowly increased as compared with a year ago, although 
I would not vouch for it. That would be my opinion, that the ex- 
ports of live cattle and dressed beef were somewhat larger than they 
were a year ago when prices were practically prohibitive, as far as 
exports were concerned. 

Mr. Cowan. The figures show just the reverse, if I may suggest 

Mr. Burke. Have you the figures on that? 

Mr. Cowan. I submitted them this morning. 

Mr. Burke. Have you the figures now as compared with a year 
ago? 

Mr. Cowan.- They have already been submitted. 

Mr. Burke. That does not look like a natural condition. 

Mr. Cowan. It is not, but it is because the Argentine beef is so 
much cheaper in England, and the Canadian beef, that we can not 
compete with it. 

Mr. Burke. Well, it is going down; even faster; that Argentine 
beef is declining even faster than beef in this country. 

Mr. Cowan. I know ; but our beef is on a plane higher. 

Mr. Burke. I am speaking of the relative planes. If beef in this 
country were declining faster than the beef in Argentina, we ought 
to be exporting more cattle now than a year ago. I think that is a 
sound proposition. 

Mr. Cowan. The London market went down about the same as k 
did in New York. 

Senator Simmons. That is what I inquired ; that is what I wanted 
to know. 

Mr. Cowan. The figures show that. 

Mr. Burke. I thought you wanted to know if the exports had been 
increasing this year. 

Senator Simmons. No; I asked him if there had been a similar de- 
cline in prices of beef. 

Mr. Burke. I think so; there was, or we would have been sending 
considerable cattle over there. There would be an immense margin 
of profit in it. 

The competition is of the fiercest sort in the purchase of live stock 
and grain to fatten them, and when it comes to the selling, you all 
know how the market varies. We have got to sell our cattle at that 
central market to the packers. When we buy them we buy them in 
competition with thousands and thousands of men who are feeding 
all over the country. So if there is a keen competitive market in 
this country it is m the purchase of these feeders which we buy 
from the western men. Did anyone ever hear of a , cattle- feeders' 
combination, or a pig-raisers' combination? The margins ere so 
small that the only way that the production of beef in this country 
can be conducted profitably on a large scalers in connection with 
the development of large tracts of land, utilizing by-products of the 
farms that would otherwise be wasted, using lands that would other- 
wise lie idle, and increasing the fertility of the soil of the farm land 
by the use of fertilizers from the feed lots. 

These statements can easily be proven, and are abundantly borne 
out by old wrecks of feeding plants strewn throughout the Middle 
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West, which were organized on the theory that feeding live stock 
per se would prove a profitable business. Fortunes have been sunk 
in it. If you make the feeding of live stock on the farms of this 
country unprofitable by introducing cheap foreign meats, you will 
destroy the greatest force for conservation there is in the country 
to-day, and incidentally you will depreciate the value of all of our 
farms. Force the farmers to haul grain to market instead of driv- 
ing it on foot and you make them robbers of the soil instead of con- 
servers. Without stock the clovers, the greatest fertilizers, can not 
be grown profitably. 

In rotation of crops there is no question but what the clovers are 
the most valuable of alL They rest the land, they bring it. back and 
they make it what it was. 

Senator Simmons. Why do you say clover can not be successfully 
grown without stock? 

Mr. Burke* Because if we raise clover we must have something to 
feed it to, and if you make the stock business so unprofitable that the 
farmer can not keep stock on his place he certainly is not going to 
rake clover simply as a fertiliser and bum it up. 

Senator Simmons. It would not pay to raise clover. 

Mr. Bukkb. We would have no- outlet for it. 

Senator Simmons. I thought you turned the clover over. 

Mr. Buhhje. We raise alfalfa particularly in our country. Bed 
clover and timothy rest our land. We turn it under,, of course, but we 
have had it in land for five or six or seven years and the land thor- 
oughly rested and ready to come back to raising grain again. Then 
we turn our clover under. 

Senator Simmoks. In your country clover is not an annual crop. 
Do you have to seed it every year in your country, or does it seed 
itself? 

Mr* Burkjc Alfalfa is a perennial. 

Senator Simmons. I know about alfalfa. I am talking about the, 
red clover. 

Mr. Bukkb. The red clover in connection with the timothy will 
last f (» three or four years. Bed clover naturally is, as I understand, 
a biennial, but if it is ready to go to seed, one crop of it, it will come 
up again and perpetuate itself from year to year. 

Senator Bailey. And you can cut one crop and the aext crop will 
seed itself? 

Mr. Burke* Yes, sir. 

Senator Simmons. That is not true in my country. We have to 
plant it every year. 

Mr. Burke. Of course the white and alsike are bath, as well as 
the alfalfa, perennials. 

The present generation of farmers, and the next, might survive 
free meats with ever-diminishing returns, but the succeeding genera- 
tions would have turned over to them a lot of " squeezed-out lemons/' 
from which it would be difficult to make an honest living. 

Right here, Judge Cowan was discussing with the committee yes- 
terday the declining yield per acre from year to year of our various 
crops. Now, I think right there is the crux of this whole situation 
in discussing the free-meat proposition. The question whether you 
are willing to submit to these constantly diminishing returns which 
you are bound to have unless you do something to protect the soil 
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of this country. The most economical and natural way to protect the 
soil of the country is to put something back instead of robbing it year 
after year. The grain — the grain farmer, the man who is strictly a 
grain farmer, is in one sense a robber. He takes something all the 
Sine and he never puts anything back. 

Other results of free meats would be the increased proportion of 
our grain forced into the central markets with correspondingly lower 
prices. It is perfectly self-evident, if a farmer can not feed his grain 
he has got to naul it off to the market and sell it for what he can get, 
but it makes a larger proportion of his grain with what he has on the 
market. 

Senator Stone. You do not feed your cattle on the field, do you ? 

Mr. Burke. On what? 

Senator Stone. On your cornfield. 

Mr. Bubke. After the corn is out? 

Senator Stone. Yes; or your wheat field. 

Mr. Bubke. We do on cornfields ; yes, sir; after the corn is picked. 
We turn them in on the stalks, so that they harvest whatever waste 
corn there is, and they eat the stalks and fodder and leaves and get 
a great deal of feed in that way that would otherwise be entirely 
wasted. 

Senator Bailey. And benefit the land while they are doing it? 

Mr. Burke. Yes, sir; the place that we get the most fertilizer 
from is right out of the feed yards. We feed these cattle in confined 
places — 5 or 6 acres — and there is a large amount of manure left in 
those yards that naturally goes out right onto the farm land in the 
shape of fertilizer. 

!Let me repeat what I have just said. Other results of free meat 
would be the increased proportion of our grain forced into the central 
market, with correspondingly lower prices; and by-products of the 
farm, like straw, beet tops, damaged hay and grain, just rot or else go 
up in smoke, instead of bringing in an income and renewing the land 
as fertilizer. 

The very first result of free meat would be a lower standard of 
living on farms, and when the boys began to pull out for the cities 
the people would wonder why they refused to stay on the farm, and 
more farm commissions would be appointed to devise ways and 
means for making country life more attractive. It seems incredible 
that Congress, for the sake of a temporary advantage in the shape of 
cheaper meat, can wish to undermine for all time the greatest resource 
our fair country has — the fertility of the soil. The Representatives 
of New England, who are keen to protect their own industries by high 
tariffs, would think twice before they diminish the purchasing power 
of their best customers in the West by voting to deprive them of 
whatever protection they have. 

The first thing that met my eye when I reached this fair city was 
the following, inscribed in great letters on your beautiful depot : 

The farm* Best home of the family. Main source of national wealth. Foun- 
dation of cixtlized society. Natural proviclence. 

Senator Stone. I think it was put there to have it repeated here 
over and over to this committee. 

Senator Bailey. Then they were wiser than I thought they were. 
Senator Stone. It is good stuff. 
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Senator Bailey. Yes. 

Mr. Burke. I suppose all that was originally put there to gladden 
the hearts of the simple agriculturist when he stepped from the train 
into his - national headquarters ; to let him know how much the 
Nation's Representatives loved and appreciaated him. Gentlemen, 
in the light of recent events, that inscription looks like a travesty, 
and if this free-list bill is passed you may be startled by a delegation 
of farmers from all over this fair country who might come down here 
some dark night and cover that inscription with a coat of tar. 1 
wouldn't be surprised if they brought a few feathers along. 

This free-list bill looks like a cowardly measure. It reminds me 
of the fellow who was knocked down in a free-for-all street fight, 
and the crowd of toughs gathered around began to halloo, " Soak him 
again, he has no friends. 

It certainly is the work of amateurs, who seem to think they must 
do something quick, so they follow along the lines of least resistance 
and take a fall out of the easiest thing in sight. The idea seems to 
be— the farmer and the stockman are easy picking; they have not 
much organization; they are too busy raising food for the rest of 
us to protect themselves; so by all means let us commence on them, 
and if we have good luck in taking off their hide we will do our best 
to pry a little something off of the big, highly-protected trusts, pro- 
vided, of course, they do not object too strenuously. 

Now, gentlemen, there are three classes of farmers, as clearly 
brought out in a recent article of Mr. Henry Wallace in the American 
Conservation Magazine : First, the pioneer, who has very little stock, 
who hunts a little, fishes a little: farms a little, and fights a good deal. 
He stays for a little while and moves westward in search of fresh 
adventures. Then comes the speculative farmer, or soil robber, who 
farms about three times as much land as he ought to, skims off the 
cream, gets the benefit of the unearned increment, and moves on. 
Then comes the man we will call the "real farmer," who comes to 
stay ? to build school houses, churches, and a home for himself and 
family where he and his children will live for generations. He is the 
man who is interested in the permanent fertility of the soil. It is 
for his interest to put back as much as he takes away in order that his 
children may live as well as he is living. This is the man in whose 
behalf I beg of you to assist in making two blades of grass grow 
where one blade now grows, in turning the scale of ever-diminishing 
returns into one of ever-increasing returns. It will put bread in 
the mouths of his children and in the mouths of yours and of every 
man, woman, and child who dwells in our fair country nor or will 
dwell here in the future. 

Senator Stone. I would like to ask Judge Cowan a question. Does 
this conclude the hearings, as far as your parties are concerned? 

Mr. Cowan. No ; Mr. Lasater, the president of the Cattle Raisers' 
Association, will be heard particularly with respect to the matter of 
cost of production of feeders and feed cattle and other matters. 

Senator Stone. There were some questions that I wished to ask 
for information, and it is too late to take them up with Mr. Burke. 
I can ask them of Mr. Lasater to-morrow. 

Mr. Cowan. Yes, sir; Mr. Lasater would prefer to go on to- 
morrow — it is getting late now. 

Senator Heybukn. Is this gentleman through? 
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Mr. Burke. I will say that I have made a little written statement 
that I think would interest the members of the committee with re- 
gard to the cost of producing a beef steer. I have an idea that very 
few people in this country have an idea of the cost to produce a beei 
steer, and I have made some statements here, and I will read it if the 
committee would like to hear it. The statement is very short. 

Senator La Follette. I would like very much to hear it. 

Mr. Burke. I am taking the estimated average cost for the 10-year 
period from 1900 to 1910 of producing a 1,300-pound beef, fed west 
of the Missouri Biver in dry feed lots, also a statement showing the 
gain per head on basis of average market prices. Now, these figures 
are based on our own business, and I believe our business as welirun, 
as closely run, and as profitably run as that of any similar con- 
cern in the West. The cost of 1,000-pound feeding steer ; at $4 a 
hundred — that is the average cost of 10 years, the 10-period I am 
talking about now — is $40; the cost of 60 bushels of corn, at 41 cents 
a bushel, $24; the cost of 150 pounds of cottonseed meal or similar 
products, at 1£ cents per pound, $2.25 ; the cost of 1,200 pounds of hay, 
at $5 a ton, $3 ; the cost of labor, $1 ; the cost of maintenance of feed 
yards and equipment, $1; the cost of one shoat (weight, 100 pounds), 
at $5 a hundred, $5. Now, I should say that the feeding of hogs, the 
production of pork, is an indispensable part of our business. We 
can not feed cattle in our country economically without having hogs 
in the feed yard with the cattle to take care of the waste from the 
cattle. It is the only economical way. I consider the hogs the main 
source of our production. If it were not for the feeding of hogs' in 
the countries, with the cattle in the feed yard, we would have been 
out of the feed business long ago. So I figure him right in in the 
cost. Interest on $60 at 6 per cent per annum for six months, $1.80. 
Total, $78.05. 

Now, estimated average returns for the above period for the above 
steer, estimating a 300-pound gain for the feeding period, for the 
steer, and 100-pound gain for the hog would be 

Senator Stone. How many hogs did you feed this year? 

Mr. Burke. We figure that we can feed one small hog to a steer — 
a shoat — what we call a shoat — and as he grows larger, and con- 
sumes more, by the time he has reached getting up toward maturity 
we can not feed so many. When the feeding is carefully done and 
there is no waste being thrown out it will take two steers to feed a 
matured hog. . 

Matured steers, weighing 1,300 pounds, netting $5.25 a hundred, 
$68.25. Now, that is netting at home — netting the producer $5.25 — 
$68.25. Fat hogs, averaging 200 pounds, at 5 cents, $10. Total re- 
turns, $78.25. 

Now, the total cost of producing that animal was $78.05, you 
remember. That would make an average profit of 20 cents a head. 
The first thing that would present itself to the mind, or to a person 
to whom you had read that paper, would be that you can make 20 
cents a head on the cattle that you feed. It simply goes to show that 
what is stated in my talk earlier, that you can not profitably feed 
cattle except in connection with the development of large tracts of 
land, is true. 

Senator Stone. What is your answer to your own question, that 
you can not feed cattle at a profit of 20 cents per head? 
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Mr. Btkkke. Well, I say, for instance, we feed three or four or 
five thousand cattle every year during the feeding season, and if we 
only made 20 cents a head the result would be so insignificant, if that 
is all the profit there was in our business, it would be ridiculous to 
talk about staying in the business any longer than it would take to 
liquidate. 

Senator Stone. We have a good many feeders ; we feed anywhere 
from 1 carload to 10 or 12 on a farm. If they make only 20 cents a 
head, what do they get for their corn that was raised and was put 
into the cattle and hogs? 

Mr. Bubul They do it on the same basis that I figured this here ; 
they would get 40 cents a bushel for their corn — the farmer would. 

Senator La Follette. Where do you make your profit ! 

Mr. Burke. We make our profit out of the development of our 
farm lands. We have tracts of land in connection with these various 
ranches where we are feeding our cattle, and by developing our land 
we are able to make a profit or money out of that, and then, of course, 
we can market our corn that we raise at — and when I say 40 cents a 
bushel there I take that as the average market price that we would 
have to pay for the corn if we bought it all. We do buy part of it; 
part of which we feed and part of it we raise. 

Senator Stone. Do I understand that you go on from year to year 
feeding four to five thousand cattle? 

Senator La Foixette. Cattle and hogs. 

Mr. Burke. Cattle and hogs. 

Senator Stone. Cattle and hogs. 

Mr. Burke. As far as they alone are concerned. We would be 
very glad if we could get off with a loss of $15,000 or $20,000 a yeaT. 

Senator Bailey. Mr. Burke, is it true that six men out of every 
ten who follow the cattle-feeding business from year to year finally 
are broken ? 

Mr. Burke. Those who follow it strictly as a cattle-feeding busi- 
ness ; yes, sir. The western country is full of wrecks of men who 
started in on that proposition. One after another has dropped off, 
and they have, every one of them, as far as I know, either gone out 
of the business or gone broke. There is no profit in the feeding busi- 
ness per se. 

Now, I would like to read a statement showing the conditions ad 
they exist. This is an abnormally bad year for our business. 

The estimated cost during the winter of 1910 and 1911 of produc- 
ing a 1,300-pound beef steer west of the Missouri River in dry feed 
lot ; also statement showing the loss per head on basis of average mar- 
ket prices : 

Cost of 1, 000-pound feeding steer, at $4.75 per hundredweight $47.50 

Cost of 60 bushels corn, at 40 cents per bushel 24.00 

Cost of 150 pounds cottonseed meal or similar product, at 1* cents per 

pound 2.25 

Cost of 1,200 pounds hay, at $8 per ton 4.80 

Cost of labor 1.0ft 

Cost of maintenance of feed yards and equipment 1.00 

Cost of one shote (weight, 100 pounds) at $8 per hundredweight 8.00 

Interest on $60 at 6 per cent per annum for six months 1. 80 

Total 90. 35 

I just have a telegram in my pocket from 15 cars that we had in 
?ago yesterday and to-day which weighed from 1,400 to 1,50ft 
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pounds that brought in Chicago from $6.95 to $6.10 a hundred. 
That is in Chicago. It cost us about 40 cents a hundred to ship our 
cattle from our reeding stations to Chicago. That is about the basis 
on which we have been selling our cattle all winter— 6 cents a hun- 
dred in Chicago. 

Estimated returns for the above steer, estimating a 800-pound gain for the 
feeding period for the steer and 100-pound gain for the hog. 

Matured steer, weighing 1,800 pounds, netting $5.00 per hundredweight. $72. 80 

Fat hog, averaging 200 pounds, netting $5.60 per hundredweight 11.00 

Loss per head 6.55 

Total 90. 35 

I venture to say that there are thousands and thousands of people 
in this country who are annually losing $6.55 on the cattle that they 
have fed ; on the cattle they lose from $10 to $20 

Senator Stone. Do you attribute that to reciprocity in any way? 

Mr. Burke. No, sir; I attribute it to simply conditions altogether 
in this country, but I do say — and I base this point showing the 
very narrow margins on which the feeding business is done in this 
country. 

Senator Stoke. I understand. 

Mr. Burke. And if it is made increasingly difficult and more un- 
profitable for the live-stock interests to make a living, closely con- 
nected as they are with the farmer and the soil, it will simply efface 
the live stock from the farms of the country, or make grain farmers 
or robbers of the soil. 

Senator Simmons. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Bronson has been here, I 
think, ever since last week. 

The Chairman. The understanding was that Mr. Bronson was to 
be heard the next day if the committee was willing. 

Senator Heyburn. I should be very glad if he could be heard. I 
know he is remaining here very much against his interests. 

The Chairman. Mr. Bronson, do you desire to go on to-ni^ht? 

Mr. Bronson. Mr. Chairman, I am in a little peculiar position. Of 
course there is very urgent need for me in Chicago. 

The Chairman. I understand your association meets to-morrow. 

Mr. Bronson. No, sir ; next week, but I have the sole responsibility 
for the preparations, and of course that has called me home. It is 
very important. But please let me say that the lumber business, the 
lumber industry, is one of the largest "in this country. It is one that 
has been especially subjected to abuse. It has been called the lumber 
trust, called timber thieves, and all sorts of things like that, which 
misunderstanding, innocent enough, no doubt in many cases, nat- 
urally enough, sometimes owing to the peculiar conditions of the 
industry, has led to the persistent assault on lumber in all sorts of 
directions. Two years ago we had a heavy reduction of 27* per 
cent, when the average reduction, Mr. Hill, of Connecticut, said, was 
6£ per cent, and our friends, a good many of them, ate saying there 
was an advance. 

Now, then, this reciprocity bill, so far as lumber is concerned, is 
based on that same prejudiced misapprehension and manufactured 
antagonism, and we come here and ask to be heard because we are 
one of the subjects of special attack in this bill. I say that I repre- 
sent one of the greatest industries in the United States. I am will- 
ing to state— I do not know but I would say I would let the meeting 
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go on without me ; I guess it could run and probably be held. Per- 
haps I would not, after all, be missed as much as I think. I am will- 
ing to stay if I can be heard. I came on last Saturday. Now, mind 
you, we have 800,000 employees in our mills and woods — 800,000 of 
them. It is of some account, this industry. We produce an enormous 
product in value. We have to do with one of the national re- 
sources—our natural resources — one of the most important, and I 
came on last Saturday and talked an hour and a half— perhaps not 
very interestingly ; perhaps it was my fault I have no doubt it was, 
because I am not an orator, as you have already discovered. 

The Chairman. You did not have a fair chance on account of the 
number of questions asked you. 

Mr. Bronson. I appreciate the courtesy of the committee. The 
committee have made promises to other gentlemen which had to be 
fulfilled, so I have waited. I have had one hour and a half — this 
industry has had one hour and a half before this committee, and the 
live-stock interests, also a great one, has had two days nearly. I am 
very glad to yield to those gentlemen who have been here even longer 
than I. It is now 5.30 o'clock, and I want myself, with the utmost 
expedition, one-quarter as much time as the live-stock industry was 
given and as the particular representative of that industry was 
given. I would be very glad to have it, and therefore I feel that 
if I went on to-night I could speak about only one little point jjn 
regard to it, and ii we can go on to-morrow morning there will be a 

food delegation — not a large one, but a representative delegation — 
rom the South Atlantic coast here to-morrow. 

Senator Stone. From where? 

Mr. Bronson. From the South Atlantic coast — Virginia, North 
Carolina, and South Carolina, and perhaps from Georgia and 
Florida, and I would like to present the delegates to you gentlemen 
and to make some further statement myself, and let them speak for 
their territory. I am particularly anxious — on request — to speak for 
that great industry in the Pacific Northwest, where our future 
forest resources are largely to come from. I am at your disposal, 
gentlemen. 

Senator Heybtjrn. Would it be just as convenient for you to go on 
in the morning? 

Mr. Bronson. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. The Chicago people have a kind of an engagement 
here to-morrow morning, and you will be here in the midst of their 
hearing. 

Senator Bailey. Mr. Chairman, I will say that the gentleman 
representing the live-stock interests can conclude in an hour to- 
morrow, and subject to that, I am perfectly willing for the com- 
mittee to make any order it pleases about this other matter. 

The Chairman. The understanding is that the live-stock people 
conclude in an hour to-morrow morning, if possible, and then we go 
on with the lumberpeople. 

Senator Stone. Why can not we meet an hour sooner? 

Senator Bailey. Let us say half an hour — meet at 10 o'clock. 

The Chairman. Very well ; if that is agreeable to the committee, 
the committee will now stand adjourned until to-morrow morning 
at 10 o'clock. 

(Thereupon, at 5 o'clock and 35 minutes p. m., the committee ad- 
journed until to-morrow, Wednesday, May 17, 1911, at 10 o'clock.) 
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Committee on Finance, United States Senate, 

Washington, D. C, Wednesday, May 17, 1911. 

The committee met at 10 o'clock a. m. 

Present: Senators Penrose (chairman), Cullom, Lodge, McCum- 
ber, Smoot, Gallinger, Clark, Hevburn, La Follette, Bailey, Simmons, 
Williams, Kern, and Johnson of Maine. 

The committee proceeded to the consideration of the bill H. E. 
4413, an act to place on the free list agricultural implements, cotton 
bagging, cotton ties, leather, boots and shoes, etc., and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Chairman. The committee will come to order. Are the rep- 
resentatives of the Texas Cattle Association present and ready to be 
heard ? 

STATEMENT OP E. C. LA.SATEB. 

The Chairman. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Lasater. At Falfurrias, Tex. 

The Chairman. What is your business? 

Mr. Lasater. Ranching and farming. 

The Chairman. You may proceed. 

Mr. Lasater. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
have been in attendance upon your hearings for some days, and I 
desire to express my appreciation of the patience and consideration 
that you have shown to those offering testimony on these subjects. 
I appear here as one of the representatives of the Texas Cattle Rais- 
ers^ Association, in opposition to both these measures. 

What is said in opposition to one will be found applicable to both. 

I desire to submit to your committee the proposition that our coun- 
try can not afford to turn over the production of its meat supply 
to any foreign country, for at least two good and sufficient reasons : 

1. It is essential for the maintenance of the fertility of our farms 
that the numbers of live stock now carried upon them be increased, 
and the continued well-being of our Nation demands that our present 
fertility not only be maintained but that we restore our farms to 
their virgin productiveness. 

2. A good class of live stock upon our farms has a tendency to 
make farm life more interesting and attractive to the young of both 
sexes, and to that extent will assist in stopping the movement of our 
people from the farm to urban pursuits. This is an achievement to 
be desired and is in the interest of every consumer of this country, 
be he manufacturer, middleman, or professional man. 

Addressing myself to the consideration of the first of these proposi- 
tions, I desire to submit for your consideration a statement showing 
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the cost of producing a 4-year-old steer in south and west Texas, 
and delivering the same upon the Fort Worth market. This steer 
would weigh about 1,200 pounds. 

The cost is as follows : > 

Cost of producing a yearling steer in south and west Texas. 

INVESTMENT. 

15 acres of ranch land at $5 per acre $75. 00 

1 cow valued at SO. 00 

Total 105.00 

EXPENSES. 

Interest on Investment . ^ $8.40 

Labor, teams, saddle horses, and supplies 1. 11 

Taxes_J 1.05 

Depreciation on ranch improvements 1.00 

Death loss on cow i .90 

Cost of bull per cow .92 

Cost of producing yearling on basis of 100 per cent yearling crop. 13. 38 
Loss on carrying 30 per cent of nonproductive cows 4. 01 

Total cost of yearling crop figured on basis of 70 per cent yearlings. 17. 39 
Loss on one-half of heifer calves marketed as veals 3. 66 

Average cost of yearling steer 21.05 

Cost of carrying a yearling steer to a ^year-old steer and placing same upon 

Fort Worth market. 

INVESTMENT. 

15 acres of ranch land at $5 per acre $75. 00 

Cost of one yearling steer 21.05 

Total 96.05 

EXPENSES FEB YEAB. 

Interest on investment at rate of 8 per cent $7. 68 

Taxes . 96 

Death loss at rate of 3 per cent , . 63 

Depreciation on ranch improvements 1.00 

Labor, teams, saddle horses, and supplies 1. 11 

Total cost per head per year of carrying steer ~_ __ 11. 38 

Cost of carrying steer, per head, for three years at $11.38 per. year 34. 14 

Cost of finishing for market, one-half ton cake, at $26 per ton 13. 00 

Cost of feeding prickly pear for 6 months 1. 80 

Original cost of yearling steer 21.05 

Total cost at ranch 69.99 

Freight and market charges per head __, 4. 00 

Total cost on Fort Worth market 73.99 

Now, it is a self-evident proposition that the cattle raisers of the 
country can not continue to produce beef at a loss for any great 
length of time. Data that have been submitted to this committee by 
Judge Cowan, attorney for the Texas Cattle Eaisers' Association, in 
my opinion, conclusively show that if the two bills above mentioned. 
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now before this Congress, become law the prices on cattle in this 
country would necessarily be reduced to a somewhat lower level than 
at present obtain. This will make permanent a lesser earning ca- 
pacity to the farms of our country, consequent upon the elimination 
of a large per cent of the live stock now carried upon them and a 
corresponding reduction in fertility. In the production of live stock 
in our country we would have stagnation instead of expansion and 
enthusiasm. As a necessary consequence, we would have a deteriora- 
tion in the quality of live stock produced. 

The conditions above recited would necessarily take from the at- 
tractiveness of farm life and continue the movement of the past three 
decades of our people from farm to urban pursuits, which, if per- 
sisted in, must lead to our deterioration as a people, caused by a 
lower standard of living, and the consequent elimination of our coun- 
try as one of the world powers. 

To the widow and orphan it makes no difference whether the death 
of the husband and father was caused by a friend who did not know 
that the gun was loaded or whether the husband and father was mur- 
dered by the highwayman — the provider is dead. 

The press reports "President Taf t as saying, in part^ to a bunch of 
Grangers, who are reported as coming out of the White House with 
tears coursing down their cheeks — 

* * * that if the country tries the Canadian reciprocity pact and finds it 
does not work the law can be repealed by a subsequent Congress. 

The country producer is now asking why our Representatives 
should be requested to make mistakes for the privilege of correcting 
them, and we are here protesting against the passage of these bills 
until you know that the gun is not loaded. 

Now, I would like to submit here some account sales made from 
my ranch on the Fort Worth market since December of last year. 
I would like to make this explanation in regard to those account 
sales. The best market for our section, or, in fact, for any section 
of our country, is during the months of April, May, and June. As 
our vegetation is the earliest of any section in the United States, 
those are the markets that we naturally try to market our cattle on, 
but owing to unfavorable weather conditions I was forced to run part 
of my cattle in December, and am running them up until now. Also 
while, as is shown by that statement, the average cost for cotton- 
seed cake, feeding cake on the range, as we term the manner of fin- 
ishing there, is $13 ; that is based on about a 10-year average. My cost 
this year has been about $21, owing to unfavorable conditions. Now, 
the average of these account sales will show that I averaged about 
$5.35 on the market and about $11.40 pound weight on the steers. 
That will show a loss on, about half of my steer crop, which has been 
marketed up to date, of $21.54 per head. 

Now, the market, as has been shown here, is about $1.50 to $2 per 
100 lower than it was at the same time last year, and as I have ad- 
mitted, conditions have been most unfavorable in our section the past 
season. Also, as a usual thing, our country is able to market its 
cattle on what we term the spring markets, which are the high mar- 
kets; but on account of the unfavorable weather situation with us, 
conditions forced me to market somewhat earlier and before my stuff 
was fully ripened, and I was at a greater cost for concentrated foods 
than for an average season. But the statement that I submit there 
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shows what may overtake us under unfavorable conditions. Estimate 
above given bases the return on the investment at rate of 8 per cent — 
that is the rate that is charged in our country for money — and I 
believe it would be unwise it the banking institutions of a country, 
or the money lender, can get more for their money than a man 
engaged in productive pursuits can get out of the business. Unless 
the producer is going to get at least banking rates, there is no incen- 
tive for him to undertake to produce. He had better become a money 
lender. 

In regard to the cost of production, I would like to submit a 
letter from Mr. F. S. Hastings, manager of Swenson Bros. 

The Chairman. What are you reading from f 

Mr. I/ASateb. It is headed u Investigation relative to wages and 
prices of commodities. Hearings held before the select commit- 
tee of the Senate relative to wages and prices of commodities. Vol. 
1." This hearing, as I understand, took place in March, 1910 — 
last year. Now, I would like to submit this letter for the record, 
but I will only read a part of it to you gentlemen now. I will not 
take up your time by reading it all now. 

The letter is as follows, and was submitted to the committee by 
S. H. Cowan, attorney for our association : 

Stamford, Jones County, Tex., 

March 24, 1911. 
Mr. E. B. Spilleb, Secretary, 

Fort Worth Tex. 

Dear Sib: I have your favor of March 28. and am sending carbon copy of 
this reply to Judge S. H. Cowan, Wlllard Hotel, Washington, D. C. My reply 
will cover the S. M. S. ranches only, as the Spur property has passed out of 
our hands, as far as its cattle interests are concerned. 

Answer to question No. 1: We have about 275.000 acres, and about 20,000 
head of cattle, not comprehending the calf crop of 1910. Of this number about 
18,000 head are cows, the balance grading down from two's to coming yearlingtt. 

Answer to question No. 2: We figure our ranch properties on a valuation of 
$5 for cattle purposes. They are, however, largely agricultural and would, if 
converted into farm lands, average at least $10 per acre. Most of them are, 
however, too remote from a railroad to contemplate for the present putting on 
the market for farm purposes. 

Answer to question No. 3: Cows, I should say, are worth, conservatively, 
$27 per head; 2-year-old heifers, $21; yearling heifers, $17; 2-year-old steers, 
$28; yearling steers, $20. 

Answer to question No. 4: The prices given above are probably $5 per head 
higher on cows, $4 per head higher on 2-year-old steers, $2 per head higher on 
yearling steers, and about $3 per head higher on the other stuff than three or 
four years ago. 

Answer to question No. 5 : We estimate that our supplies are costing us about 
20 per cent more than they have in the past. This, however, does not compre- 
hend bacon, of which we really use very little except in the summer months. 

Answer to question No. 6 : There has been very little change in the value of 
horses during the Inst two or three years. We call our cow ponies, conserva- 
tively, worth $50 per head, and it would cost us an average of $65 per head to 
go out and pick them up. 

Answer to question No. 7 : We suppose that this refers to grass lands. Sixty- 
five dollars per section has been the regular rental, and on small bodies this 
could be very materially increased this spring. In a general way 12i cents for 
large bodies may be called a fair figure. 

Question No. 8 we could not answer, as we have had no experience. 

Answer to question No. 9 : The last fat cattle we had off of grass were heifer 
calves, marketed in Kansas City December 22. They weighed 303, sold for 
$6.50, and netted $14.80 per head, or a strong $3 per head higher than at a 
corresponding time the year before. We marketed last fall some 10,000 head 
of cattle, fat off of grass, averaging probably $2 per head increase over the 
^receding year. 
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Answer to question No. 10: The short crop in cotton and forage stuffs 
Increased both the price of roughness and concentrates very materially. The 
increase in roughness was probably 100 per cent, and in concentrates 25 to 40 
per cent. I should say, on the average, that the cost of fattening an animal I* 
Texas this year was at least 50 per cent higher than the preceding year. 

Answer to question No. 11 : There are practically no losses with us from last 
year's drought, except that a good many of the earliest calves died ; we shout* 
say perhaps 5 per cent. The balance of the year, however, was very favorable, 
and cattle have never wintered better than during the -past winter. It must lie 
remembered, however, that our ranches are ideally watered and are never over- 
stocked. 

Answer to question No. 12: We produced about 65 per cent of calves last 
year, as against an ordinary 75 per cent. 

Answer to question No. 13 : There has been practically no increase in wage*. 
We maintain our men, however, and the increased cost of living therefore does 
not affect them, except as to wearing apparel, and they do not use enough of 
that to make any material difference. In a general way, however, it probabJf 
costs us 10 per cent as against former years. 

Answer to question No. 14 : Practically everyone in the cattle business Is 
only in it because their lands are too rough for agricultural purposes, or rail- 
road development has not yet approached them near enough to warrant put- 
ting their lands on the market for farming purposes. No large ranch in the 
State of Texas has during the past 10 years paid more than 3 per cent interest 
on an average valuation of $3 land and cows at $20 per head. The increased 
values of the past year may possibly increase the investment to a basis of 6 per 
cent. Of course, this must be considered as covering a period of years, but 
except so far as a ranch owner may feel that a few years more will put a 
material increase in value on his property, there is no incentive to stay in the 
cattle business. Good agricultural lands anywhere within 10 to 15 miles of a 
railroad are worth to-day, on the average, $15 per acre — that is, for all smoota 
land. The general land terms are one-fifth down and the balance in six annua) 
payments at 8 per cent To illustrate the point, please take $3 in cash, the 
one-fifth advance money, and call it worth 6 per cent, or 18 cents per year; 
then take the $12, which bears 8 per cent interest, or 96 cents per year, and yoa 
have a total of $1.14 per acre income from land which at its best rental would 
give you 12$ cents per acre, or we will say on a basis of $5 would pay you 6 
per cent, or 30 cents, in the cattle business. This illustration will also answet 
question 15 in part — that is, explaining why there is a decrease in the cattle 
production. I may further illustrate this in our own problem of the Spar 
Ranch, where we have 438.000 acres. We have gone out of the cattle business 
entirely, concentrating our whole effort to the sale of that tract in small farms, 
rarely one larger than 160 acres. We have leased the lands for pasture ptir* 
poses, but subject to encroachment as needed, for the sale of farm, lands, and 
figure that in five years there will be practically no pasturage left. 

Aoiswer to question No. 15: I estimate that there is not to exceed 60 per 
cent of the steer stuff of three years ago. The great runs of cattle to market 
have simply represented an overcharged river; that is, a great volume which 
does not indicate the supply. In our own business last year we marketed 
15,000 head of the stuff, which, under ordinary circumstances, would have bad 
70 per cent calf drop. A great many large pasture men, with settlers in the 
pastures, have been practically forced out of business. The free ranges in New 
Mexico have been rendered unsafe on account of water rights being taken op 
by settlers. Under my own observation, four great herds have gone out of 
existence within the last two years. The evolution of the business means that 
eventually the rough tracts will be devoted to grazing, and, in the main, it wiR 
be with people who will raise a good deal of forage stuff, sufficient to take care 
of cattle during the winter months. The business will be reduced to small 
holdings, which can be carefully looked after, and one section will be made to 
carry several hundred cattle instead of its present limit of 60 head. This does 
not mean, however, such a great area, because the bulk of this country is 
smooth land ; that is, at least 60 per cent of it is available for farming, and the 
class of farming which, while it will probably lead to an eventual large hog 
industry, will produce very few cattle. The average 160-acre farmer retain* 
40 acres for a pasture, and by the time he has cared for two work teams, a 
couple of saddle horses, and three or four milk cows he has reached the limit 
of his pasture. 
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There is at the present time the greatest indication that the dairy industry 
will receive a substantial impetus during the next few years. Small cream- 
eries are being established everywhere, and the idea of ready money every day 
in the year, with a sure market for the product without any loss of time, and 
the handsome profit from the dairy cow, is beginning to appeal to communities 
as they become at all thickly settled. That means that all of the good females 
will probably be retained for milk purposes, and the male calves will be killed 
for veal as rapidly as they are of suitable age. The skim milk will largely 
increase the hog industry. 

Very truly, yours, F. S. Hastings, * 

Manager for Sioenson Bros. 

Judge Cowan sent out a number of questions to different pro- 
ducers all over the country and this is one of the replies that I have 
read. 

I will state the Mr.' S. F. Hastings is the manager of Swenson 
Bros., who own this ranch and other landed properties in west Texas. 
My understanding is that these gentlemen are also engaged in bank- 
ing in New York. As shown by Mr. Hastings's letter they have sold 
out a part, and are reducing their cattle interests : leased their land 
at a low rental, and have turned over the organization they had hand- 
ling the cattle business. 

I would also like to introduce as testimony to this committee a 
letter signed by Matthew Cartwright, of Terrell, Tex., addressed to 
the Hon. W. E. Smith, as follows : 

Terrell, Tex., May 10, 1911. 
Hon. W. R. Smith, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sib: I have just read your speech of December 13 last on the tariff 
question, which you so kindly sent me, and I take it that you would appreciate 
an expression as to its merits, therefore write you as candidly and concisely as 
I can. 

I have not the pleasure of a personal acquaintance with you, but from the 
gist of your speech I infer you are a comparatively young man, either in years 
or as a resident of Texas, because I can not conceive of a man who lived in 
Texas while the Wilson bill was in operation and saw the havoc it wrought 
with our industries using his talents and energies to bring about a recurrence 
of so disastrous an era, not only to the industries of our State, but that of every 
other Southern State, besides many others. However, I will only refer to con* 
ditions in our own, which came under my actual observation. 

Before going further, I want to say I am a native Texan and in my 56th 
year and a reasonably close observer and student of conditions affecting the 
financial and commercial interests of our country. I want to say further that 
I never owned a sheep in my life and that my interests in the cattle business 
are confined to the purchase and maturing of young steers, and it is more 
profitable to me when cattle are cheap, because it takes much less capital to 
earry on the business. Therefore it is immaterial to me whether hides are 
High or low; but not so with wool, as the principal line of my business is the 
production of cotton. I make these preliminary remarks so that you can judge 
whether or not my motive is selfish and my judgment biased. 

Before the Wilson bill went into effect the products of our farms and ranches 
were bringing fairly good prices and our people were prosperous and happy. 
The prairies of Texas not in cultivation were covered with herds of cattle; 
sheep, and horses. What was the result after a few years' operation of the 
Wilson bill? We saw hides so low that they were not worth the trouble of tak- 
ing off of the fallen cattle and hauling to market. We saw leather and leather 
goods bringing the same prices they did when hides were worth from $5 to $8 
each, and we see the same thing again to-day. We saw wool bringing from 
5 to 7 cents a pound and the producer so discouraged that his herds were 
rushed on the market, regardless of price, so glutting it that in many instances 
commission firms were forced to call on their shippers of both beef and mutton 
for money to pay freight charges, and in a period of a very few years a herd of 
sheep could not be seen on our prairies in a day's travel, where only a few 
years before one would scarcely be out of sight of them. Hogs were correspond^ 
tngly low. 
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We saw the cotton farmer selling his product from 3} to 5 cents a pound in 
competition with 5 and 7 cent wool. I recall one instance of one of my share 
tenants saying to me that after " paying my rent and picking, I have Just $1.60 
left out of this bale of cotton." We saw teugar so low that a large proportion 
of the southern planters, seeking relief, planted their sugar lands in cotton, 
thus increasing the production by a million bales, helping to bring about the 
above conditions. 

We saw sheepmen, cattlemen, merchants, and farmers going to the wall by 
the thousands. We saw our country overrun by idle men, broken in spirit and 
begging for work, culminating in the great march of the Coxey Army through 
our desolated lands to the very doors of the Capitol Building in which you 
made this speech pleading for a return of similar conditions and undertaking 
to strengthen your argument by showing that you were in line with the very 
men that brought it about. If this is what you want and to see our party pay 
a similar penalty for such folly, your speech impresses me as being a very 
strong one, as the policy you advocate will, in my opinion, undoubtedly bring 
its return. 

Our State to-day is enjoying one of the most prosperous eras in its history. 
Labor of all kinds is employed at good wages, both in agricultural and manu- 
facturing districts, and how our party can. just on the eve of a possible return 
to power, afford to advocate a policy that will reverse these conditions or even 
experiment with them, I can not understand. It is true that living is high ; but 
this can be accounted for largely by the shortage of our cereal crops for the 
years 1908 and 1909, which Is conclusively proven by the downward tendency 
of practically all food products since the grain crops of 1910. We see hogs sell- 
ing to-day for 6i cents per pound as against 11 cents ope year ago. The best 
grade of mutton at 4 cents per pound less than one year ago, with poultry, 
butter, eggs, and in fact all household articles closely related to the grain crop. 
These prices are practically in line by comparison with prices of similar arti-. 
cles in the spring of the year 1883, following the short grain crop of the pre- 
ceding year. The relation of our grain crop to these products is no less 
intimate than our labor and lands to that of the countries only separated from 
us by practically an imaginary line. If the products from Mexico, South 
America, and Australia, produced by pauper labor on lands practically without 
market value, come in free of duty our people can not compete with them with 
the present high prices of labor and land, and the inevitable result will be to 
equalize to a large extent with theirs. Having seen these things with my own 
eyes, I believe as strong as I do that I am living that free raw material would 
again bring about the conditions that I have named. 

Before closing, I want to make the following prediction, viz, that we will 
see 5-cent cotton inside of two years after the passage of the bill putting sugar 
and wool on the free list, and any man who has lived in the South ought to 
know what 5-cent cotton means for the laborer and producer, as well as the 
lawyer, merchant, mechanic, doctor, and, in fact, all our people, regardless of 
vocation. If you will make a few figures, you will see that the farmer of the 
South can well afford to pay five times the price he does at present for his 
sugar and woolen goods rather than have the price of his cotton dropped to a 
5-cent basis. 

I would be glad if you would file this letter away and refer to it again three 
years after raw material is on the free list, and write me how nearly I have 
called the turn on this proposition. 

Trusting that I have not imposed too much on your good nature with this 
Jong letter, I beg to remain, 

Very truly, yours, Matthew Cabtwbiqht, 

Senator Heyburn. To whom is that addressed? 

Mr. Lasater. To Hon. W. R. Smith, Washington, D. C. 

Senator Stone. A Member of Congress ? 

Mr. Lasater. Yes, sir. 

Senator Smoot. From where? 

Mr. Lasater. From Terrell, Tex. 

Mr. Cowan. From the western district. 

Senator Bailey. As you gentlemen do not know him — Cartwright — 
and I do know him, I will say that he is as intelligent a man as 
there is in Texas, and as good a man as there is in the world. 
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Senator Stone. What is his business? 

Mr. Lasater. He is a farmer, as he states here. 

Senator Bailey. And he has had sense enough to make money out 
of it. He has also made his money out of the increase in the price of 
his land. He owns some of the best land in the State. 

Senator Stone. In what county does he live? 

Senator Bailey. In Kaufman County. 

Mr. Lasater. Yes; his letter is written from Terrell, Tex. 

Senator Stone. He lives in the town of Terrell? 

Senator Bailey. He does. 

Mr. Lasater. I would like to introduce and read here a letter from 
the South St. Paul Live Stock Exchange, from the Exchange Build- 
ing, May 4, 1911, by the St. Paul Live Stock Exchange, signed by its 
secretary. It is addressed to S. H. Cowan, Willard Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. G, and is as follows : 

South St. Paul Live Stock Exchange, 

May 4, 1QU. 
8. H. Cowan, 

Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

Deab Sib: At the monthly meeting of the South St. Paul Live Stock Ex- 
change held here to-day the following resolution was adopted : 

"Whereas there is now a bill before Congress, known as House bill 4413 f 
to place dressed meats on the free list ; and 

" Whereas the placing of dressed meats on the free list would tend materially 
to reduce the price of live stock in this country ; and 

" Whereas the reduction in values of all farm products is detrimental to 
the best interest of the whole country : Now, therefore, be it 

" Resolved by the South St. Paul Live Stock Exchange, in regular meeting 
assembled, That we protest against the passage of the bill known as House 
bill 4413 by Congress. 

" Be it further rexolved, That these resolutions be spread on the minutes 
of the exchange, and a copy sent to both Senators and all the Representatives 
from Minnesota. 

South St. Paul Live Stock Exchange. 
Pebcy Vittum, Secretary. 

Now, gentlemen, I would like to remark here that from my stand- 
point the producers of live stock are in somewhat different position 
from that in which any manufacturing concern would be; thus: 
You might eliminate the manufacturer of brass jewelry, or even of 
the riding plows from this country, and it would only be necessary 
for the people engaged in that pursuit, or those pursuits, to find 
other pursuits to occupy their capital and their labor. Pass any 
legislation that would have a tendency to eliminate the production 
of live stock from our farms and it would affect, in my opinion, 
every man, woman, and child in this country; from this fact, that 
you can not eliminate cattle from our farms without you reduce 
the fertility of the same. The cost of production of any commodity 
is largely governed by the output, and if you reduce the output you 
are bound to increase the cost of production. Thinking that I might 
not know everything concerning farming, when I got to Washington 
this time I called on Secretary Wilson and I put this question to 
him : If there was any means of maintaining or increasing the pro- 
ductiveness of farms without the use of live stock. His reply to 
me was that there is not. For this reason. I think if there is one 
interest that would be justified in asking at the hands of the whole 
country a bounty — and the country would be justified in giving it a 
bounty on production — it would be live stock. But the live-stock 
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producers that I represent are not asking for any bounty; they are 
not asking special legislation in their favor. All we ask is that we 
be not discriminated against, and we think that if our products are 
admitted free to this country while there is a duty levied on the 
articles that we buy, to that extent we would be discriminated against. 
I am not speaking for the entire cattle raisers when I announce 
that I personally am in favor of protection. I think protection 
fairly distributed is best for us as a people. It will enable us to 
live upon a higher plane and to make more per capita. That is my 
opinion. 

Senator Bailey. Mr. Lasater, I think, in order that that may be 
perfectly intelligible, you had better put in the record a statement 
of your politics. Mr. Lasater is a Republican. 

Mr. Lasater. I am a Republican from Texas. 

The Chairman. I concluded that you were from the tenor of your 
remarks. 

Senator Stone. So did I. 

Mr. Lasater. I want to state that I do not state that that is the 
opinion of the Cattle Raisers' Association of Texas. 

Senator Bailey. You took care to exclude that. 

Mr. Lasater. I gave that as my opinion, but I do say that I think 
I represent here a body of men who are not asking for ; and do not 
desire, that the country as a whole be discriminatea against in order 
that they may prosper. 

t Senator Bailey. I thoroughly agree with you that the discrimina- 
tion is indefensible, and therefore I approve what you have said in 
that respect. When you went further, however, I thought that it 
was only proper and fair to you as well as to everybody that the state- 
ment of your politics should go in the record. 

Mr. Lasater. Now, as I understand it, Senator Stone desired to 
ask me some questions, so Mr. Cowan notified me last evening. I 
would be glad, Senator, to answer any questions and give any infor- 
mation that I am able to give here as far as the subject of production 
of live stock is concerned. 

Senator Stone. I did not care to interrupt your discourse. Are 
you through ? 

Mr. Lasater. I have not prepared a discourse. I was simply 
speaking 

Senator Stone. I would as soon ask what I have to ask now as 
later. Mr. Cowan gave the exports of cattle and beef for some 

{rears. I did not understand exactly what he said. I have been 
ooking over his remarks and I am still a little confused about 
it. I sent this morning and got the statistics as to our imports and 
exports of cattle and beef right from the department, and I will 
just read it and put it in the record before questioning you about it. 
The exports of cattle in 1910 is stated at $12,200,134. The exports of 
chilled or refrigerated beef, the same year, $7,733 ; 751. Imports of 
cattle into the United States was $2,988,780. The imports or chilled 
beef, $61,110. 

Mr. Cowan. Senator, won't you give the number of head of cattle 
and pounds of beef? 

Senator Stone. How is that? 

Mr. Cowan. Won't you please read the number of head and pounds 
in the document you are reading from ? 
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Senator Stone. I have not got it here. It was phoned to me this 
morning. 

Mr. Cowan. I will furnish it for you. 

Senator Stone. You may add what you have. I just wanted to 
get it in the record. 

Mr. Cowan. I took mine from the same source as this volume that 
was furnished. 

Senator Stone. I find that there has been a gradual decrease — 
and a very considerable decrease — in the exports of beef cattle, and 
beef, in the last four years. The exports of cattle for 1906 was 
$42,000,000 in round numbers. 

Mr. Cowan. That is, $42,000,000. 

Senator Stone. $42,000,000. 

Mr. Cowan. Nearly 600,000 head, you will find. 

Senator Stone. In 1907, $35,000,000; in 1908, $29,000,000; 1909, 
$18,000,000. Chilled beef, 1906, $24,000,000 ; 1907, $26,000,000 ; 1908, 
$20,000,000; 1909, $12,700,000. I wanted to put that in the record. 
Now, Mr. Lasater, do you concur with the views expressed by Mr. 
Burke on yesterday, and I think also by Judge Cowan — but I am not 
sure about that — that stockers and feeders, such cattle as Mr. Burke 
would buy, could be purchased cheaper in Canada than in the States? 

Mr. Lasater. The only direct information I have on that is in a 
bulletin introduced here by Mr. Cowan as evidence. That is written 
by some one connected with the agricultural department of Canada, 
1 am not prepared to say just how. I do not remember that. Judg- 
ing from that information I say unquestionably that they can be 
produced, and can be purchased and have been sold for several years 
back, cheaper than we can possibly produce them in this country. 

Senator Stone. Well, if we should adopt this reciprocity agree- 
ment, make it a law, how would it injure the cattle business other 
than bringing cheaper cattle into competition with our cattle in the 
United States? 

Mr. Lasater. Well, as to how it would injure it, I think that would 
be the only way it could injure it. It would bring cheaper cattle 
into competition with our cattle, reducing the price of cattle. 

Senator Stone. At home ? 

Mr. Lasater. At home ; yes, sir. Now, as we have shown here on 
to-day's market we are not making a profit on the production of cat- 
tle in this country. 

Senator Stone. I understand. That is not important^-it is not 
important to the question. You have shown that to your satisfaction, 
at least, that the profit on cattle under the present conditions was so 
small that you could not afford to bring it in competition with any- 
thing that tended still further to decrease the profit. 

Mr. Lasater. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. I understand that, and we are agreed then — that 
is I agree — with your statement that the only way that this reci- 

Erocity agreement with Canada would hurt our cattle raisers would 
e the bringing, as you state, cheaper cattle from Canada into com- 
petition with our American raised cattle. If it were a fact, stating 
the converse now of the proposition that cattle are higher in Canada 
than in the United States, then that competition would not hurt our 
cattle raisers? 
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Mr. Lasater. You mean if there would be no cattle brought from 
Canada here, but on the converse, our cattle go from this country to 
Canada, that would be an advantage to us producers of meat? 

Senator Stone. Yes ; well, in cattle other than we needed here. 

Mr. Lasatek. Then we would send cattle there. 

Senator Stone. Our cattle would be more valuable than theirs 
that would come here ? 

Mr. Lasater. Beyond any question. 

Senator Stone. So the opening up of free-trade relations between 
the two countries would not hurt the cattle trade on that supposi- 
tion? 

Mr. Lasater. It would not hurt the cattle trade provided cattle 
are higher in Canada and we can market our cattle there. 

Senator Stone. I am assuming it. 

Mr. Lasater. Assuming that the above is a fact in my opinion it 
would not hurt us. 

Senator Stone. Now, I have in my hand here a report made by 
the tariff board, covering amongst other things, the subject of tarinf 

f rices, of cattle, beef, etc., as between Canada and the United States, 
find that, according to the investigation made by this official body, 
especially constituted to make such inquiries, that in 1911, this year, 
stockers and feeders sold in the States — I am going to give the com- 
parison between certain markets. I was reading that wrong. The 
comparison here is between Buffalo and Toronto. In those markets 
stockers and feeders sold in January, 1911, at from $3.30 to $4.75, in 
Buffalo— $3.30 to $4.75— while in Toronto they sold for $3.75 to $5 
per hundredweight, showing the lowest to be 45 cents per hundred 
above the lowest, the lowest in Toronto being 45 cents, and above 
the lowest at Buffalo, and 25 cents per hundred in Buffalo above 
the highest. 

Mr. Lasater. In Toronto? 

Senator Stone. In Toronto above the highest in Buffalo. Now, I 
want to ask you a question. Permit me to go to another table. I 
will ask you a question based on this statement. 

Here is another comparison made between the markets in Detroit, 
Mich., and Ontario. According to this table, in January, 1911, 
the lowest price in Detroit for stockers and feeders was $2.45, against 
$3.70 in Ontario. 

Mr. Lasater. Where is that? 

Senator Stone. I am comparing this market, Detroit, Mich., with 
Windsor, Ontario, on stockers and feeders. I am talking about the 
producer's price, not the wholesale price. Again I say that according 
to this table the producer's price at Detroit was $2.45, while at Wind- 
sor it was $3.70. 

Now, the highest price quoted at Detroit was $4.50, as against $4.90, 
the highest price quoted at Windsor. Now, if it be true that stockers 
and feeders command higher prices, such as I have quoted, in the 
Canadian market, why would Mr. Burke or you, or any feeder, go 
from Nebraska or Texas or any State up into Canada to buy your 
feeders? 

Mr. Lasater. I will endeavor to tell you, Senator. The places you 
mentioned there — Buffalo, N. Y., and Detroit, Mich. — are not re- 
garded as feeder markets in this country. They are not contiguous 
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to nor do they command feeders from the beef -producing sections of 
this country. They are both in dairy districts. Mr. Burke, I ven- 
ture to say, or any other Nebraska feeder, never bought a feeder in 
Detroit or in Buffalo. Now, if you take the markets of Kansas Citv 
and Chicago, where the feeders are sold, I think a comparison will 
be valid. Ir you find those markets reported in the same book, I 
suggest that you take those figures. 

Senator Stone. I have not the figures on live cattle in this book, 
but I have in this book a comparison of prices of beef in Chicago, 
Toronto, and Montreal. That is a fair comparison, is it not? 

Mr. Lasater. Yes, sir; that would be fair. 

Senator Stone. According to them, a No. 1 beef carcass in Chicago, 
111., in February, 1911, sold for $9.50; at Toronto for $9.50; at Mon- 
treal. $9.50 to $10.75. A No. 2 beef carcass brought $8 at Chicago 
and $9 at Toronto. That shows the higher market price in the mar- 
kets of Canada, as compared with Cnicago, which is the leading 
market of the United States. 

Mr. Lasater. You say the price at Chicago is given there at $9.50 1 

Senator Stone. Yes 2 sir. 

Mr. Lasater. That is when? 

Senator Stone. That is February, 1911. 

Mr. Lasater. Well, I could not submit any facts now to show 
that those figures are incorrect. But I would like to state this: It 
is a matter of general knowledge that during last year, and, as far as 
I know, right up to recent months, the packers of Chicago had buyers 
in the Canadian markets purchasing export cattle to supply their 
markets in England. The fact that the exports of Canada did not 
diminish and have not diminished materially up to date, and that 
the exports of this country have continuously diminished for a pe- 
riod of, say, about four years, I think it would be conclusive proof 
that on the average, for that length of time, the Canadian markets 
must have been lower than the American markets. 
- Senator Stone. I have been reading the debates, more or less, in 
the House of Commons of Canada, and I find that the same argu- 
ments are made against the reciprocity bill in Ottawa that are made 
in Washington, only the opponents of the bill there claim that it 
will ruin Canada, ruin the Canadian cattle market, for instance; 
while the opponents here claim that it will ruin the American cattle 
market. Now, a Mr. Curry, a member of the House of Commons, 

fives a table of prices, comparing Toronto and Chicago from May, 
^ 901, to May, 1910 — that is, for a period of 10 years — showing that 
in each instance the prices of beef steers weijghing about 1,100 pounds 
were higher in Toronto than in Chicago, running through that whole 
period. Do you agree to that? 

Mr. Lasater. No, sir ; I do not. 

Senator Stone. Well, are you prepared to disprove it? 

Mr. Lasater. I think Judge Cowan absolutely disproved it in the 
testimony submitted here yesterday. He showed that while the ex- 
ports of cattle from the United States has practically ceased, dimin- 
ished more than two-thirds, Canada had succeeded in maintaining 
lier exports to Great Britain in competition with Argentina, and 
that we had fallen off 66$ per cent. 

Senator Smoot. That is for last year, 1910? 
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Mr. Lasater. The shrinkage last year was even greater than for 
the five years back. 

Senator Stone. I have here a table prepared, as far as the United 
States is concerned, by the Agricultural Department of this country, 
and as far as the Canadian Provinces are concerned, by the agricul- 
tural department of that country ; and their statements of the prices 
of cattle are embodied in the tables which I find incorporated in 
this report of the tariff board, at page 110. One column gives the 
comparative prices of dairy cows, but I will pass that now. Outside 
of the milking cows, the average price of cattle other than dairy 
cattle in the following States: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
New York, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Texas, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
and Oregon — the average price given for all those States is $19.41 

?er head, whereas the average price of cattle in Canada for all the 
'rovinces given is $31 per head. That covers all classes of cattle 
other than dairy cattle. I have called your attention to particular, 
kinds of cattle, to stockers and feeders. 

Mr. Lasater. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. And now I call your attention to the general aver- 
age, as given by the two agricultural departments, showing that they 
are 60 per cent or something like that higher, the general average, in 
Canada than in the United States. 

Senator Smoot. Jt is over 50 per cent. 

Mr. Lasater. I suppose the data on which that table was based was 
taken from the tax rolls, or how is it acquired? I think they have 
taken the assessed values of the different States. 

Senator Smoot. This is the heading, " Number and average value 
of average live stock oil farms, all classes, in specified States. That 
certainly must take all sorts of cattle in the United States, because 
at the head they say " the number of live stock on farms," in 1909, 
in the United States, 47,279,000, and I think that is the number as 
reported by the department; and, in Canada, they say the number 
is 4,384,779. 

The Chairman. He refers to Crop Reporter of February 11 and 
the census statistics of January 11. 

Senator Stone. The data was published in those publications, one 
of which, the Crop Reporter, is printed by the Department of Agri- 
culture here, and the Census Statistics Monthly is published by the 
agricultural department in Canada. 

Mr. Lasater. I submit that can not be correct. You can take the 
market prices; that is, what the cattle are bringing on all the markets 
of the country, as given by the daily market reports — the prices 
on beef, cattle, feeder cattle, and canners — and you will see the lowest 
grade will show they net back to the farm near the average price 
stated by Senator Stone, which is $19, and the better grades more 
than twice $19 per head. 

Senator Stone. I find that, looking through the States, the lowest 
average of any of the States is $14.30, in Mmnesota, and it runs up 
to $27.40 a head in Montana. That indicates the range of prices ? 

Mr. Lasater. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. In these States named, while in Canada the prices 
vary from $31 per head in Saskatchewan to $34 per head in Ontario. 
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Now, you have the prices given here of cattle in the western 
Provinces, or one of them — indeed all of them — in this table, as well 
as in Ontario and Quebec. You objected a moment ago when I 
quoted the figures there that that was a dairying district, but now 
1 give you the figures of the western as well as the eastern. 

Mr. Lasater. You find the Canadian values run pretty close to 
each other. 

Senator Stone. No; I find they are higher than in the United 
States. 

Mr. Lasater. As I say, I don't know how the Agricultural Depart- 
ment got the figures — how they got those estimates — but it is readily 
apparent that for a year back, or five years back, the markets of our 
country from day to day have been paying more than that on the 
cheapest grades of cattle sold on those markets; unquestionably 
those figures must be wrong. 

Senator Smoot. It shows here that the lowest prices quoted for 
cattle in Minnesota, namely, $14.30 a head, as against $31 in Sas- 
katchewan, the lowest price of the same grade of cattle in Sas- 
katchewan is about 220 per cent higher than in the United States. 
Do you think that is so ? 

Mr. Lasater. I know it is not so. As I say, I don't know how our 
Government got the statistics, but I know they do not indicate the 
facts. 

Senator McCumber, It must have been upon assessments, because 
it is impossible to get in different estimates between the States, such 
as Montana and Minnesota. Canada must assess upon a very much 
higher basis. Probably Minnesota assesses upon a 20 to 30 per cent 
basis, and Canada may be upon a 50 or 60 per cent basis. 

Mr. Lasater. Canada may give full rendition and our States 
vary from 50 to 60 per cent. 

Senator Stone. I will give you another example. You can test 
this and see whether it is true, that on May 13, 1910, beef cattle, 
1,100 and 1,200 pounds, sold at Chicago at $6.25, and in Toronto 
at $7. 

Mr. Lasater. When is that ? 

Senator Stone. May 13, 1910. 

Mr. Lasater. That is absolutely wrong. Chicago is considered 
our base market. The prices on every market in this country are 
based on Chicago. We pay in Fort Worth what they bring in 
Chicago, less cost of freight and shrink. 

Senator Stone. Chicago quotations ? 

Mr. Lasater. Last year the highest price of which I sold in Fort 
Worth was $7.80; very little stuff sold under $5.50, and what we 
term " prime dressed beef " at $6.50 to $7.80. 

Senator Stone. Last year, during April, May, and early June, if 
the Chicago quotations given in the market reports correspond with 
this statement, then you are wrong. 

Mr. Lasater. They do not correspond ; they can not. 

Senator La Follette. There is something very extraordinary 
about these figures. I know it can not be accounted for upon the 
ground of these being the figures of assessment for taxes, oecause 
in Wisconsin taxes are assessed at the full value of theproperty — 
taxes upon real estate and upon personal property. We are just 
at the end of a long struggle to bring that about. I know that 
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that is so from what I know about it, and it is worthless to make this 
assertion; from what I know personally about the stock of those of 
this State, I know that that figure is altogether too low for the 
average value of cattle per head. 

Senator McCumber. There is no such difference between Minne- 
sota, North Dakota, and Montana as those figures indicate. 

Senator Smoot. I see here that the price quoted in Wisconsin for 
cattle is $16.40. 

Senator Clark. That case might include all ages of cattle, and in 
another case it might not, although it says " other cattle than dairy 
cattle." 

Senator Stone. My impression is that it includes all cattle, other 
than dairy cattle, and calves 

Senator Smoot. Calves are not cattle, and they are always given 
separate in every other report. 

Senator Clark. There is certainly an error somewhere if it in- 
cludes all sorts other than dairy cattle. 

Senator Stone. It purports to be the same thing in both countries, 
according to that head. 

Senator McCumber. If there was that difference, the Canadians 
could afford to buy cattle there and ship them down here, and buy 
them back again and ship them back to Canada again. 

Senator Clark. Here is a contrast between Wisconsin and Indiana 
of over 50 per cent. That could not possibly be true if they were 
the same grade of cattle, for if they were the same grade of cattle 
they would find the same markets within a hundred miles. 

Senator Stone. We can discuss that on the floor of the Senate. 

Senator Bailey. I will tell you what I would like to do; sooner 
or later I would like you to bring the Secretary of the Department 
of Agriculture or some other well-informed man from that depart- 
ment, and let them explain what they have never explained yet, 
exactly how they compute the number of cattle in this country. I 
called attention yesterday, when Mr. Cowan was addressing the 
committee, to the fact that in 1890 the number of cattle estimated 
was given at 36,000,000 head in round numbers; in 1900, 10 years 
afterwards, it is given as 27,000,000 head in round numbers. Then 
the very next year, in 1901, it rises to 45,000,000 head. 

Senator Clark. 1911 gives here 69,000,000 head. 

Senator Bailey. In 1910 about 47,000,000 head. 

Senator Clark. 21,801,000 dairy cattle. 

Senator Bailey. I am talking of other than dairy cattle — and, of 
course, there could not have been 27,000,000 head of cattle in this 
country in 1900 and 45,000,000 in 1901, even if you say the estimate 
of 1900 did not include the calf crop and the estimate of 1901 did 
include the calf crop. The calf crop, Mr. Lasater, would not add 80 
per cent? 

Mr. L(ASATer. That is an impossibility ; no, sir. 

Senator Bailey. I would like to have some gentleman from the 
Agricultural Department come here and explain just exactly how 
they do get these estimates. 

Senator Smoot. The man that prepared this report for the Presi- 
dent of the United States he would be a good man to come before 
the committee and explain all details. 

92599— No. 4—11 2 
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Senator Bailey. Let us finish this, and before we get through have 
him called. 

Senator Stone. Those figures are prepared by the Tariff Board and 
are in here. > 

Senator Smoot. It may be that the figures are for Canadian cattle 
alone— doggies — and then that would explain the whole thing. 

Senator Stone. What is that? 

Mr. Lasateb. The Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Statis- 
tics, No. 8, series 1910-1911, Monthly Summary of Commerce and 
Finance of the United States, February 11. 

Senator Stone. Where are you reading from? 

Mr. Lasater. Page 1455, for the issue of February, 1911. The top 

?rice, 100 pounds of cattle on the hoof for each week, native steers, 
'exas steers, and cows; March 5, native steers, $8.25; Texas steers, 
$7.10; cows, $7. 

Senator Stone. Seven what ? 

Mr. Lasateb. $7 a hundred. 

Senator Smoot. Is that at the Chicago market ? 

Mr. Lasater. Chicago market; ves, sir. March 12, native steers, 
$8.10; Texas steers, $7.20; cows, $6.65. That would be the native 
cow, not the Texas cow. March 19, native steers, $8.65 ; Texas steers, 
$7.60 ; cows, $7.45 ; March 26, native steers, $8.85 ; Texas steers, $7.75 ; 
cows, $8.85. 

Senator Stone. Is that beef steers? 

Mr. Lasater. That is the finished steer on the Chicago market. 
You read from data purporting to give the Chicago market, and that 
is this year. 

Senator Smoot. What page is that on ? 

Mr. Lasater. Page 1455. 

Senator Stone. This is copied by the publisher of the Shoe and 
Leather Reporter. . . 

Mr. Cowan. Oh, no; that is issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Senator Stone. I said it was taken from the Shoe and Leather 
Reporter. 

Mr. Cowan. You are reading the wrong page. You are reading 
leather instead of cattle. 

Senator Smoot. Hides are on the same page. 

Senator Stone. I am not discrediting it on that account; I am just 
calling attention to the fact. I want to put this in the record. This 
is " Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Statistics, No. 8, Series 
1910-1911, Monthly Summary of Commerce and Finance of the 
United States, February, 1911, at page 1455." 

I want to ask you a question before we proceed, just to get your 
views. If cattle are cheaper in Canada, as you think, than in the 
United States, why are not they imported into the United States? 

Mr. Lasater. Have we not a duty on cattle coming from. Canada 
into the United States? 

Senator Stone. We have. 

Mr. Lasater. I suppose that duty keeps them out. 

Senator Stone. We have a duty on cattle coming from Mexico 
into the United States also. 

Mr. Lasater. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. It has not kept them out from that country. 
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Mr. Lasater. From the fact that they can pay a duty and get a 
better market here than they can get in Mexico. 

Senator Bailey. In addition to that, if you will permit me, Cana- 
dian cattle are worth more than $14, and pay 27£ per cent; and the 
Mexican cattle are worth less than $14 per head, and therefore pay a 
lower duty. 

Mr. Cowan. $3.75 ? 

Senator Stone. Let us see about that. Take last year, for example, 
1910. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1910, and up to that time 
the dutiable imports for the consumption of cattle from Canada to 
the United States consisted of 5,168 head, valued at $109,772. Now, 
that was a per capita value of $21.24. 

Senator Clark. Senator, right there appears to be a discrepancy. 
That is, cattle that we imported into the United States from Canada 
were valued at $21 and some cents a head. The lowest valuation is 
$23 in Manitoba, in the table that they gave us before, and Prince 
Edward Island, while in Saskatchewan it is $34, and $30 in Alberta. 
There seems to be some discrepancy as to the valuations there. 

Mr. Lasater. Senator, I think I can explain it this way. I think 
that you will find cattle which we imported into this country were 
imported from contiguous country to New York State, and that they 
were imported as feeders and used for feeders — probably came 
through the Buffalo market. 

Senator Stone. But if they were cheaper over here, I can not see 
why 

Mr. Lasater (interrupting). It carries out the point that I made 
that the feeders pay the duty and still sell on the Buffalo market at 
a price cheaper than the Buffalo feeder could go West and buy the 
young steer and bring him East. 

Senator Stone. Let us see about that. Senator Bailey suggested, 
as you did, that the duty kept them out. 

Senator Bailey. I did not state it that way. I did not suggest 
that the duty kept them out. I simply explained that we bring a 
different kind of cattle from Mexico than what we bring from 
Canada. I did not say that they would come in and, in fact, I did 
not know at that time, as I had not examined to see how many had 
come from Canada ; in fact, from your figures, indicating that prices 
are so much higher in Canada than here, I supposed that none had 
come in. 

Senator Stone. Some did come in, 5,168 head. Now, let me see, 
three-fourths of that total importation paid 27£ per cent ad valorem 
duty ? 

Mr. Lasater. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. The other one-quarter paid 21 per cent ad valorem. 

Senator Bailey. Senator Stone, will you give me the page of the 
document that you read from there ? I want to follow it. 

Senator Stone. At this moment? 

Senator Bailey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Stone. I am not reading from a document at this mo- 
ment. What I am reading from is a statement furnished me by the 
Bureau of Trade Relations of the State Department, giving the num- 
ber of cattle imported from Canada for the fiscal year 1910 and the 
equivalent ad valorem duty paid. 

Senator Smoot. How many did he say ? 
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Senator Stone. Five thousand one hundred and sixty-eight head ; 
the average duty on the whole was a little under 25 per cent ad 
valorem. The duty, therefore, going and coming was about the 
same, and yet I find that in 1910 we imported from Canada 5,168 
head of cattle and exported into Canada 10,283 head, twice as many 
as we imported ; and going back to the previous year, we imported 
from Canada 10,061 and exported to Canada 8,110 head. 

Mr. Lasater. Without Knowing the absolute facts, Senator, I 
would state that our exportations from this country came from the 
extreme Northwest, consisting of cattle taken over by emigrants 
and some ranches that raised the young cattle on this side and fin- 
ished them on the Canadian side. I should think that would explain 
those exportations; while not knowing it absolutely to be a fact, I 
know that obtains to a certain extent. 

Senator Stone. Senator McCumber would more likely know, living 
there. Would an emigrant going north along the Saskatchewan, 
going there to live in that country, pay a duty upon domestic animals 
or farm stock that he takes with him ? 

Mr. Lasater. I do not know it to be a fact, but I have understood 
that he may take household goods ? and so forth, in without any duty. 

Senator Stone. I suppose that is true. 

Senator Smoot. I doubt very much whether it is so. Into Alberta, 
I believe, they charge them a duty upon all that they take. 

Senator Bailey. Whether they pay a duty or not, they would count 
them imports. We count everything coming into this country in the 
volume of import, whether duty paid or free. We divide it into duty 
paid, but the gross value includes those that are dutiable as well 
as those which do not pay duty. 

Senator Stone. What puzzles me, Mr. Lasater, is this : Why, with 
the duties on cattle going into Canada from this country, or vice 
versa, substantially the same, and if it be true that cattle are higher 
in the States than in the Provinces, why import from the higher little 
market here into the cheaper markets of Canada more cattle than 
Canada exports to us from her cheaper market to our higher market! 

Mr. Lasater. The thing is this, Senator 

Senator Stone. I do not understand it. 

Mr. Lasater. The volume stated is so infinitesimal one way or the 
other it would not cut any figure upon the prices of beef or meats 
in this country. Now, the special conditions that permit this country 
to export about the same number of cattle they import, I do not know, 
but you can readily see it does not cut any figure in the prices of beef 
or meats in this country. 

Senator Stone. It does not cut much figure ? 

Mr. Lasater. The volume, to that extent, could not make any dif- 
ference to us. 

Senator Stone. Probably. Will you also explain the converse, 
why, if the stock is higher in Canada than it is in the United States, 
they export into the United States, where the stock is cheaper? 

Mr. Lasater. I do not think that could be explained on the state- 
ment that cattle are either higher here and lower there, or lower 
here and higher there. I know a great many cattle are exported from 
this country into Alberta, in the shape of young cattle, and for the 
purpose of feeding them and maturing them upon the ranges of Al- 
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berta. They take on fat better and quicker than Doby cattle of 
Canada. 

Senator Clark. Here is a statement that might throw some light 
on the subject: 

In exceptional years packers have paid our duty and sold a limited number 
of cattle on the Chicago market, but ordinarily this is not profitable. In recent 
years, since the great decline in our own available range for cattle grazing set 
in, our growers have at times leased Canadian range and driven western and 
southwestern bred steers across the border. These can be returned duty free 
if brought back within six months. Such western growers as seek the ad- 
vantage of northwestern Canadian grass naturally desire free entrance to our 
own market without payment of duties. 

Mr. Lasater. That is the only fact I am acquainted with that 
would explain it. 

Senator Stone. I want to ask you one other question on that phase 
of the free list — opening the meat products of the world to our 
market. Do you think if that should be done that the injurious effect 
you fear on the price of cattle would manifest itself immediately, 
or do you regard it as something that might occur at some time in 
the future? 

Mr. Lasater. It might not come in 30 or 60 days, but I think it 
would come before we could make two crops of beef and market them. 

Senator Stone. Practically immediately? 

Mr. Lasater. Practically immediately ; yes, sir. As Judge Cowan 
showed here, Argentina has now about one-third the capacity of the 
world, as far as beef is concerned. 

Senator Stone. Argentina? 

Mr. Lasater. Argentina. I think Judge Cowan submitted facts 
that demonstrated that proposition. 

Senator Stone. I have these figures. I asked this same Bureau of 
Trade Relations to find and furnish me with the total number of 
cattle, so far as they ascertained, in the United States and other coun- 
tries. They f urnisned me with the figures for all the leading cattle- 
producing countries of this hemisphere, running from Canada down, 
and also for Australia and New Zealand. The total number, as that 
bureau gives it, is 168,546,742, of which 71,059,573, are from the 
United States, or about 43 per cent of the whole, whereas Argentina 
is given as 29,116,625. 

The list included Canada, Mexico, Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Colom- 
bia, Paraguay, Urugay, and Venezuela, with something like, in round 
figures, 90,000,000 cattle. I want to ask you, charging the United 
States with this proportion of cattle and. of the proportion allotted to 
the southern countries and Canada, Australia, and New Zealand, if 
the United States should be closed out on the foreign market under 
present conditions — it is being closed out, according to Judge Cowan 
and according to these official figures, very rapidly — will the supply 
from these other countries be sufficient, or more than sufficient, as the 
case may be, to supply the meat demand of the world outside of the 
United States? " 

Mr. Lasater. My idea would be this, Senator, that the best we 
could hope for would be, to a certain extent, an equalization between 
our present prices and what the lessened prices are to-day, and my 
information is that there is about $1.50 to $2 in our favor at present. 
If they met on a level, it would make us about three-fourths of a 
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cent to a cent lower than we are to-day. It looks to me like that 
would make that level of prices to a certain extent permanent. In 
other words, we could not hope for anything better than that, be- 
cause Argentina and even Canada have shown they can produce at 
the present level of prices, while we know we can not produce at the 

S resent level of prices. That being the case, that would have a ten- 
, ency to increase their production to take the place of our supply as 
the local production here diminished, and that would materially de- 
crease the live stock produced in this country. 

Senator Stone. Then your idea is these other countries would 
supply all meat to the balance of Europe and the whole world outside 
of the United States, but still have a surplus of meat? 

Mr. Lasater. As I understand it, these countries are not getting 
into the whole world or into the whole of the European market The 
market of Argentina is practically confined to England. Germany, 
France, Belgium, or Austria do not admit meats from us or Argen- 
tina. 

Senator Stone. If they drive us out of the markets of England and 
the associated islands and take possession of them, can Argentina do 
more than supply that market ? 

Mr. Lasater. Argentina is to-day practically supplying the Brit- 
ish market. ^ Now, the evidence introduced here by Judge Cowan 
says that it is the opinion of our Agricultural Department — that is, 
the experts they have sent there to investigate — is that the production 
of Argentina is comparatively in its infancy ; that they can not only 
produce the grades of beef that they are now producing, but that they 
can produce beef that will compare with the best we produce; that is, 
the corn-fed beef of the Chicago market. 

Senator Stone. I asked you in the beginning if the advance you 
mentioned would come about immediately or in the future, depend- 
ing on developments. 

Mr. Lasater. I tljink it would commence immediately. 

Senator Stone. Now, speaking to that point, if the capacity of 
Argentina is not greater than the demands of the British markets, if 
they take possession of those markets and supply them, what surplus 
do they have to send here? And if they should divert a part of it to 
our market, then there would be a vacuum in the British market to 
be filled from somewhere else — from here? 

• Mr. Lasater. I am speaking of the grower of beef, the producer, 
out not the middle man, who takes profit whether high or low. As 
I understand the proposition, the meat supplies both of this country 
and of Argentina are to a large extent handled by the same inter-, 
ests. Now, you put that interest in the position to put Argentina 
immediately upon our seaboard, both here and on the Pacific — or 
rather their meats are cheap, comparatively speaking — I can not see 
how these buyers will pay a higher price for our meat than they 
can place meats for from Argentina at New York, Philadelphia, or 
other consuming centers. And so I believe that at once it would 
fall to a parity of those markets, so that, as far as beef is concerned, 
from the producers' standpoint, I would like to state this: There 
does not seem to be any close relation between what the consumer 
gets and what the producer gets. You will see by to-day's market 
thpt there is a very wide margin. 
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Senator Stone. Let me ask you this: Do you agree with Judge 
Cowan that the beef supply of this country is greater than our home 
consumption ? Are we raising more beei now than we consume in 
the United States? 

Mr. Lasater. Judging from the statistical data we have at hand, 
which should be authentic, though I question it very much, we are. 

Senator Stone. That would seem to be so from the fact that We 
have been exporting pretty largely to England and to other coun- 
tries. We are being run out of our cheap markets every day by 
Anjentina. 

Mr. Lasater. And Canada? 

Senator Stone. And Canada, and perhaps other countries, sending 
in cheaper meat. We can not export because of the low markets. 
What is going to be the effect under present conditions of continuing 
to raise a large surp lus? 

Mr. Lasater. Why, we won't continue it, Senator. 

Senator Stone. Sir? 

Mr. Lasater. We can not continue it. I might show by the state- 
ment that we have lost on the cattle market $1 a head. Mr. Burke's 
company lost $6 per head on the cattle they had marketed in Ne- 
braska. Certainly, we can not continue to produce at this range of 
trices. It is only a question of time when we are bound to quit the 




Senator Stone. Your contention is that the destruction of foreign 
markets, in and of itself, would greatly depreciate the domestic value 
of your cattle? 

Mr. Lasater. Yes; it is bound to a certain extent to diminish it, 
unless we have a home demand. It is bound to diminish the price. 
We are interested, of course, in home market and the widest possible 
consumption. The one hope the producer has is that when we are 
on the lower level the consumer will get a corresponding benefit. 
That in itself will go a long way to overcome what is an apparent 
overproduction in the country. 

Senator Stone. Is it your idea if Argentina meat can come in free 
to our markets that it will decrease the price of meats manufactured 
here, not necessarily to butchers and slaughterers and packers? 

Mr. Lasater. I think any time they could buy their supply 
markedly less it would have a tendency to lessen the price the butcher 
would get on the block. 

Senator Stone. Is that why you would think it would in tun* 
depress the price of cattle? 

Mr. Lasater. Beyond any question. 

Senator Stone. If the meat price stayed up to the butcher and to 
the consumer, it would not affect the price of the cattle would it ? 

Mr. Lasater. Not necessarily. 

Senator Stone. I can see some trouble about the free proposition 
as affecting the cattle of the United States. I do not see much in 
the Canada proposition. That is all. 

Senator Bailey [addressing Senator Stone]. If you would be will- 
ing to put into the record the statement that the Bureau of Trade 
Relations furnished you about cattle in all the countries on this 
continent, I would like to have that. 

Senator Stone. I thought I read it, but I will hand to the stenog- 
rapher. I will be glad to do that. 
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(The statement submitted by Senator Stone follows:) 
Number of cattle in certain specified countries. 

United States * 71, 059, 573 

Canada 7,359,086 

Mexico 5, 304, 165 

Argentina 29, 116, 625 

Brazil 30, 000, 000 

Chile 2, 303, 659 

Colombia 2, 800, 000 

Paraguay 2, 283, 039 

Uruguay 9, 000, 000 

Venezula 2, 004, 257 

Total in eight countries named 82, 811, 755 

Australia 10, 543, 012 

New Zealand 1, 773, 326 

Total 168, 546, 742 

Senator Heybubn. I now ask Mr. Bronson to the stand. 

Senator Bailey. One question to Mr. Lasater. Mr. Lasater, you 
were asked the question, and you hesitated to pass judgment on it. I 
happen to know that Mr. Cowan claims that this report on the Tariff 
Board is not in all respects reliable, and if that is true, of course, it 
is very important; ana I am going to ask the committee to let Mr. 
Cowan give his reasons for thinking that. A member of the com- 
mittee asked Mr. Lasater, and while he dissented on the figures given 
in that report, he did not venture to go into the question of its 
reliability. 

Senator Heybubn. Senator Bailey, aren't you going to have our 
cattlemen heard. You know we are going to have otner cattlemen 
here. Are you not going to retain Judge Cowan until the cattle ques- 
tion is completed? 

Senator Bailey. I imagined it was concluded. 

Senator Heyburn. The cattlemen of the Northwest are here. 

Senator Bailey. Then I am going to make this request^ so it may 
go into the record, that Mr. Cowan prepare such criticisms as he 
sees fit of that document and we will invite him to present it to the 
committee. 

Senator Stone. Mr. Chairman, in this connection I would like to 
say, as one member of the committee, that we ought to come to some 
conclusion as to when these hearings are to be concluded. 

Senator Clark. That is pretty difficult to do. 

Senator Stone. We started in with the understanding it would 
close last Saturday. 

The Chairman. As far as the chairman of the committee is ad- 
vised, the hearings are coming to a close on reciprocity. The lumber 
people are vet to be disposed of, and after that there are only one or 
two general requests. 

Senator Heyburn. Wool interests of the Northwest have not been 
heard at all. The lumber men are here from the Northwest and also 
from the Pacific coast, and those, of course, come under the reci- 
procity; and the wheat men of the Northwest, who come under a 



1 Forty-three per cent of total. 
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distinctive class, are also to be heard. I do not think we could under- 
take, wisely, now to say when we would close. There is too much 
ahead of us. 

Senator Galljnger. I will venture to inquire if any manufacturer 
of meat requested to be heard ? 

I think some of them desire to be heard in opposition to the reci- 
procity bill. I do not know anything about it except it was stated 
to me. 

Senator Bailey. Of course we have had some manufacturers of 
paper before us. 

Senator Galljnger. It was on a different line. 

Senator Bailey. I want to suggest to the Senator from Idaho that 
if we have the question of free wool before us, which I hope we will 
not have, it will be on the wool and woolen schedule, which, if I am 
permitted to anticipate the action of the House, will come to us. 

Senator Heyburn. I realize that fully, and will say to the Senator 
from Texas that the sheepmen, being far in the majority, are very 
much interested in the question of sheep being driven across the line 
with their wool on them. 

Senator Smoot. And free mutton. 

Senator Heyburn. And free mutton. It is all involved in one 
question. 

Mr. Lasater. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have permission to 
introduce here and file in the record a letter C. M. O'Donel sent to 
Mr. Cowan in relation to the cost of production of cattle in this 
country. 

The Chairman. The letter will be received. 

Mr.' Lasater. The letter referred to is as follows : 

The Red River Valley Co., 
Bell Ranch, N. Mex., May 1, 1911. 

Hon. S. W. Cowan, 

New Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Cowan. The latest, threat against the solvency of the farmer 
and stock grower is this free-list bill. The measure seems to be peculiarly 
ill-timed in view of the depressed condition of the market for fat cattle and 
the certain fact that serious financial loss awaits all the farmers who have 
stocked up with feeder cattle within the last six months unless there is a 
very material improvement in prices at the slaughtering markets. 

I wonder if the framers of this bill really think that the cattle growers 
are getting rich under the present conditions. A few facts may help to 
persuade them to the contrary. 

As you know, this ranch is one of the largest breeding ranches in the South- 
west. I believe it is the largest at present operating wholly on its own land. 
Therefore, I may be believed to speak with some knowledge of the subject. 
I may say, moreover, that we are more favored by natural conditions and 
more completely equipped than any ranch I know of for the breeding of cattle 
under range conditions. 

The company is capitalized at $1,000,000. In the 12 years since the organiza- 
tion of the present company we have never paid more than 2 per cent in 
annual dividends — and not always even that. 

Since the corporation-tax law has been in force — that is, for the last two 
years — my returns to the collector of internal revenue have shown for 1909 
an actual loss and for 1910 a profit of less than 5 per cent on the capital of the 
company. Nineteen hundred and nine was a year of serious drought, and there 
was a shrinkage in our assets. Nineteen hundred and ten was a year of the 
highest prices ever known in the history of the business. These two years may 
be taken as an example of the fluctuations of the cattle industry. 

The question may be asked, Why in these circumstances do we continue in a 
business so unprofitable and one where a large part of our investment is in so 
very perishable a form of property as cattle? It is worth while making an 
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answer to this anticipated question because I am convinced that the answei 
applies equally to the case of all land-holding cattle companies in the South- 
west. We continue in the business because we hare a large capital invested in 
land of which we can make no other use than that of grazing cattle, and we 
hope that if we can hold on long enough the enhancement in value of the land 
will eventually bring us out whole. The cattle business, taken separately from 
the real estate, has not been profitably operated in northwest Texas or New 
Mexico for 25 years. If the prices obtaining for our product in 1910 and 1911 
hold we can get some return on our capital; but I submit that the return is 
small in view of the risks attendant on the business, and that we are entitled 
to at least as much revenue from our investment as the purchaser of Govern- 
ment securities. The admission of the cheaply made meat from South America 
would be a grave misfortune to an industry that is only now beginning to see 
the light after a long period of darkness. 

Yours, sincerely, C. M. O'Donel. 



(Submitted by Mr. Lasater on the request of Senator Bailey.) 

Address Delivered by Ike T. Pbyob before the Annual Convention of the 
Cattle Raisers' Association of Texas, Fort Worth, March, 1910. 

Members of the Cattle Raisers* Association, Ladies, and Gentlemen: 

In assigning me the subject you have selected, " Is beef on the hoof too high 
when compared to the cost of production?" you certainly. pay me a high com- 
pliment, which I fully appreciate. I want to assure you, however, it is no easy 
task to secure reliable information on which to base my argument Personally, 
I feel confident beef on the hoof is not as high as it has been for the past 30 
years, when comparison is made between the cost of production during that 
period of time and the cost of production at the present time, and to prove this 
assertion I endeavored to secure information from the Agricultural Department 
and other sources that would bear out this idea. 

I believe it is universally understood that it takes about 2,500 pounds of hulls 
and about 1,000 pounds of cottonseed meal to fatten a steer. Adopting this 
amount of these two rations as a basis, I submit the following estimates as a 
result of 30 years' experience and observation. The selling price of the steer in 
these estimates is based on cattle marketed in St. Louis. 

1880—30 years ago : 

Cost of steer $15. 00 

li tons hulls, at $1.50 per ton 1. 87J 

* ton cottonseed meal, at $10 per ton 5.00 

Freight , 4.00 

25.87* 
Sell 1,000-pound steer, at 3* cents 35. 00 

Profit !__ 9. 12* 

1890—20 years ago : 

Cost of steer 20. 00 

li tons hulls, at $3 per ton 3. 75 

i ton cottonseed meal, at $15 per ton 7. 50 

Freight 5.00 

36.50 
Sell 1,050-pound steer, at 4 cents 42.00 

Profit 5. 75 

1900 — 10 years ago : 

Cost of steer_ 25. 00 

li tons hulls, at $6 per ton 7. 50 

i ton cottonseed meal, at $20 per ton 10. 00 
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1900 — 10 years ago — Continued. 

Freight $5. 00 

47.50 
Sell 1,075-pound steer, at 4* cents 48.37$ 

Profit . 87J 

At the present time : 

Cost of steer 30. 00 

1} tons hulls, at $10 per ton 12. 50 

i ton cottonseed meal, at $30 per ton 15. 00 

Freight : 6. 00 

63.50 
Sell 1,100-pound steer, at 5$ cents 60. 50 

Loss 3. 00 

Therefore these statistics show that the cost of feed to put a steer in prime 
condition when compared with the selling price of the animal 30 years ago was 
10 per cent; 20 years ago, 26 per cent; 10 years ago, 36 per cent; and at the 
present time, 45 per cent. Think of the advance of hulls in 30 years, from $1.50 
to $10 per ton, and cottonseed meal from $10 to $30 per ton, and compare this 
to the advance in the price of beef for the same time and you will find the feed 
has outstripped the price of beef by all odds in the matter of advance. A letter 
from Secretary Wilson, under date of February 1, states, taking the past 10 
years as a basis, the price for the last year of good choice native steers at Chi- 
cago was 21 per cent higher ; that hay, based on Decmeber 1 prices, was 26 per 
cent higher, and corn 38 per cent higher. 

PROFITS IN CATTLE BUSINESS. 

This should convince the consumers of beef that the cattle business is not so 
remunerative as they have been led to believe. I assert without fear of contra- 
diction that but few cattlemen for the past two decades have made more than 
a fair profit on their Investments in cattle. True, many of them have become 
wealthy, but this condition was brought about mainly by the rapid advance in 
land values and lucky speculations, 

MIDDLEMEN. 

In my opinion, the great army of middlemen of the United States who handle, 
one way or another, the products of the farm and the live-stock dealer is re- 
sponsible for the high prices of beef on the block. In many instances a beef 
after it leaves the producer passes through at least three different hands — the 
packer, the wholesale butcher, and the beef cutter— each of whom adds to the 
original cost all the profit his particular line of trade will stand. Thousands 
of retail butchers in this country sell one-half of a beef or less each day and 
must make sufficient profit on this small quantity to meet the large expenses 
Incident to city life. The wholesale butcher also is under he&vf expense of a 
similar nature. The packers have a large capitalization, on which they are 
striving to pay dividends on stock and fair interest on bonds, all of which must 
necessarily come out of the pockets of the producer or consumer — more properly 
speaking, out of both. 

On the one hand, the packers buy as cheaply as conditions will warrant 
On the other hand, the retail butcher sells his beef as high as the consumer will 
permit. 

The great problem to-day before the American people is to devise ways and 
means for the producer to reach the consumer with the minimum cost of han- 
dling his products. 

SYSTEM OF MARKETING. 

The production of beef is being carried on by such a multitude of individuals 
and under such vastly different methods and conditions the idea of a thorough 
and uniform system of marketing their product is out of the question, hence 
they would be at the mercy of the middleman did not the strong arm of the 
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law protect them. Give me Immunity from the law and the financial power of 
the packers and I can dictate the price of beef to both the producer and the 
consumer. I am not prepared to lay all the blame on the packers for the high 
price of beef to the consumer ; in fact, I doubt if they make as much money as 
the retail butchers when we consider the capital forested. 

IMPROVED METHODS. 

The modern methods pursued by the packers in slaughtering beef has become 
absolutely necessary to the trade. The large saving under their method over 
and above the old-time slaughterhouse system is such as to make the packing- 
house industry indispensable, but this fact should not justify in the least any 
violation of free operation of the law of supply and demand. 

NUMBER OF BEEF IN TEXAS. 

I estimate there are at least 700,000 steers in the State of Texas. Had 
cottonseed meal and hulls, on which the majority of cattle fed in Texas are 
fattened nowadays, sold at a fair price, about half of these cattle would have 
gone into feed lots and from there to market centers, which would have relieved 
the situation very materially; and what applies to Texas in this regard would 
apply to Oklahoma, Kansas, and in fact all the cattle-producing States, though 
in a less degree. Thus, you see the shortage of feed and the consequent high 
price of same is the principal cause of the shortage of beef. 

FREE ADMISSION OF CATTLE. 

There has been some agitation and a little apprehension on the part of the 
cattle raisers of Texas that cattle might be admitted into this country free 
of duty, especially from Mexico. Should this measure be enacted it would 
only aggravate the conditions and increase the number of cattle unfit for market 
As stated heretofore, there are a large number of cattle in all the cattle-pro- 
ducing States withheld from feed lots on account of the high price of feed. 
Free admission of cattle would increase this number very greatly, but would 
not relieve the situation; it would only tend to aggravate present conditions 
and increase the price of feed, thus making it more expensive to fatten a steer 
than it is now. 

I deny that the shortage of cattle is responsible alone for the so-called high 
price of beef. If the stock raisers and stock farmers are forced to sell their 
beef on the hoof at a less price than they are receiving at this time, it would 
cause them a loss, owing to the high price of everything required to put a 
beef in prime condition. Hence the cause of the shortage in beef Is not a 
shortage in cattle, but a scarcity of beef in the market centers, owing to the 
high price of feed necessary to put the beef steer in prime condition. This 
is an inning for the farmer, and he is entitled to all he gets out of it. 

BACK TO THE FARM. 

The only way to reduce the profit of the farmer is to Increase the output of 
the farm as well as increase the number of farmers. Turn the tide from the 
city back to the country. The slogan should be "back to the farm"; become 
a producer instead of a consumer. The idea of moving to cities to educate the 
children is an erroneous one ; parents should move from the cities to the country 
to rear and educate their children, and thereby make of them strong, robust, self- 
reliant, and independent men and women, improving their condition physically 
if not mentally. 

This is the true solution of the correction of high prices for the necessities 
of life. Farm life is altogether different now than it was years ago when the 
tide turned from the country to the cities. Telephones, automobiles, rural 
free delivery, and good roads have added a great deal to the advantage and 
convenience of farm life. 

So long as the Anglo-Saxon race continues to be the greatest meat-eating 
people on the globe they will continue to set the pace for all other races in the 
arts of both war and peace. To do this they require the blood and nerve- 
making qualities of animal-product food. You need not fear a successful boy- 
cott on beef. To eliminate this wholesome diet from the American table 
would be a retrogression the people of this country would not tolerate. 
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HEARINGS ON THE TARIFF. 



Committee on Finance, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. 0., Friday, May 19, 1911. 

The committee proceeded to the consideration of H. R. 4413, Hon. 
Boies Penrose in the chair. 

Present, Senators Penrose (chairman), Lodge, McCumber, Smoot, 
Gallinger, Clark, Heyburn, La Follette, Bafley, Simmons, Stone, 
Williams, Kern, and Johnson. 

STATEMENT OF JUDGE S. H. COWAN, OF FOET WOETH, TEX. 

Mr. Cowan. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, it is not my desire to 
submit any further statements than I have done, and I now submit 
them because requested to do so, and those statements pertain to the 
recognized evidences of the value of particular classes of live stock 
in the United States and Canada covering a period of a number of 
years. I ask that the typewritten statement which I have prepared, 
together with the documentary evidences attached, which is explained 
by the typewriting, be made a part of the record. Having asked 
that, I win say that the Table No. 26 of the Tariff Board, which gives 
the number and average value per head of live stock on farms and 
by classes in specified States and in Canada, was not, according to my 
understanding, prepared by the Tariff Board at all, but, I learn from 
Mr. Saunders, was taken from the bulletin issued by the Agricultural 
Department of the United States, gathered by the Census and Sta- 
tistics Monthly of Canada for January, 1911, and that the Tariff 
Board knows nothing about it other than the figures that they get 
from this statement. I have the pleasure of knowing Mr. Saunders 
very intimately, and have for years, and I know they would not put 
before the committee a statement which they intended should mislead 
the committee. Unfortunately in the remarks respecting this table 
the tariff committee used the expression which I think was quoted 
by Senator Stone the other day, no doubt with the utmost reliance 
on his part, that prices of "other than dairy cattle" vary in the 
United States from $14.30 a head in Minnesota" to $27.40 in Montana, 
while in Canada the range of prices is from $31 in Saskatchewan to 
$34 in Ontario. As a matter of fact, the table in no sense refers to 
the price at which any particular class of cattle is sold. 

Tnat was merely an inaptitude of expression by whoever read the 
report of the Tariff Board. The only figures that they have given 
show the forty-seven and odd million cattle other than milk cows 
in the United States and their estimated value, and divides the total 
number of cattle, including oxen and the calves of milk and dairy 
cows and all others into the aggregate, and that produces a certain 
sum of money, but it is representative of nothing as indicative of the 
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relative prices of cattle in this country and elsewhere. We do not 
know whether those monthly statistics embrace the calves or other 
beef cattle, and I have been unable to find it, and I have searched 
everywhere. I went to the Tariff Board, and they could not find it 
for me, so I do not know. Now, we must cast that aside, as it is unim- 
portant. We then went to the statistical department of the Bureau 
of Commerce and Labor and we found there a pamphlet, the name 
of which is given in my typewritten statement here, which is issued 
by the department of agriculture of the Dominion of Canada under 
ks authority, giving the prices by months from 1890 to 1909 of cattle 
under the Heading of "Butchers' choice steers" in one table and 
* Western prime steers " in another, the first being at Toronto, and 
taken from quotations from the Toronto Globe, counting that as a 
reliable journal. The other consists of quotations taken from the 
Manitoba Free Press, giving the quotations as at Winnipeg off 
the cars. 

The next table is the wholesale price of meat in Canada taken 
from a report of the Harris Abbatoir Co. (Ltd.), of Toronto. 
Those are the sources of information I rely on and everybody in 
trade must rely on. Now, I submit the yearbook from the Chicago 
Drovers' Journal to show the price of cattle for the different years. 
of various classes of cattle at Chicago for the same period of time. 
Then I take from the annual report of the Chicago stock yards the 
range of price, high to low, covering that period of time. Then I 
take from the monthly statistics of Commerce and Finance of the 
United States, of the Department of Commerce and Labor, prices 
%>f natives steers, Texas steers, and calves on the Chicago market 
down to 1911. Then I have a reference headed "Diastrous slump 
in values of live stock," in which is given prices for April, 1910, and 
April, 1911. 

Now, from all these sources we have compiled this information. 
In addition to that, in the typewritten statement will be found 
quotations taken from issues of the Toronto Globe, which I ex- 
amined in the Congressional Library yesterday. The conclusion I 
jeached is this: That the value of cattle, when we go to fix the 
price of cattle, the prices where they are sold and what they actually 
sold for, shows that during this entire course of time cattle had been 
worth less in Canada than in the United States, with the exception 
that export cattle to-day, since the great slump in the American 
market, has reached very close to the prices in this country and are 
somewhat lower there, as evidenced by the fact, as we recite from the 
Toronto Globe, that Swift & Co. and Morris & Co. have bought 
a certain number of steers in Toronto in May and shipped them tor 
export to England. I do not believe the Tariff Board will dispute 
those facts. As to the value of dressed beef, the Tariff Board gives 
No. 1 and No. 2 classes, and I have not been able to find any such 
designation in any price list ; but taking the value pi beef as given 
there, this book to which I have referred, and taking the value of 
beef as given in the statement I filed a few days ago, that had been 
furnished by the Bureau of Statistics, you will find that the value 
of dressed beef is somewhat less in Canada than it is in this country. 

That is all I have to say in that particular. I want to acquit the 
Tariff Board of any intentions, of course, to present any statement 
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here or any other report that would be intended as misleading, but I 
think you must take the range of prices covering a period or years 
and not attempt the method that was used. Furthermore, the Tariff 
Board furnishes you no information whatever. I have furnished you 
all the information there is on this subject from the Government re- 
ports covering a period of years both here and in Canada from tlte 
recognized sources of information upon that subject. I also refer 
the committee to the prices which the Matador Land & Cattle 
Co. sell their cattle, going back 10 years, as reported to the Com- 
mittee on High Cost of Living, and which will be found in volume 
2, page 620, in the report of the proceedings of that committee. Now, 
it is a fact that at certain periods of time cattle for export have in 
the past been somewhat higher in Canada on occasions than they 
have in the United States, if you take into consideration the relative 
freight charges, but that was only for one year in the entire business 
carried on in Canada by the Matador Land & Cattle Co. Mr. Mae- 
Kenzie, in his statement, however, makes some errors, as he did not 
have a chance to correct it, as I personally know, before it was 
printed, in which he refers to certain cattle as 2-year-old steers and 
bringing them out at 4 years old. You can take them in for grazing 
for six months — I looked that up this morning — and that is the 
identical rule under the Dingley Act and under the present act. So, 
Mr. MacKenzie was mistaken in that statement. 

I only wish to submit these facts for your consideration, and I 
hope that what I have said, together with all I have submitted in 
typewriting and the documents, will be printed as a statement of 
what I have heretofore said, not with a view to criticizing the Tariff 
Commission or the Tariff Board, but in view of not furnishing facts, 
which it did not do. 

Senator Bailey. Mr. Chairman, I want the statements as sub- 
mitted, together with all the other statements of Mr. Cowan, to be 
printed by themselves, and, without wanting to interrupt the next 
witness, it looks to me like all this matter, on being printed, ought 
to be kept as separate "as possible. I think the whole lumber hearing 
ought to be printed together and the whole cattle hearing, etc. 

The Chairman. An effort will be made to act on that suggestion, 
and we will endeavor to have the subjects all together as near as 
possible. 

FURTHER STATEMENT BT JUDGE S. H. COWAN, TOGETHER 
WITH DOCUMENTS SHOWING THE PRICES OF CATTLE IV 
THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 

I was requested to submit such evidence as I might have to show 
that the statement of the Tariff Board in the pamphlet entitled 
"Reciprocity with Canada/' page 110, Table 26, does not represent 
the relative prices of cattle in the United States and Canada. 

I have already submitted various price lists, as will be found in 
the report of my statements at the hearings before this committee 
on the 15th and 16th. 
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The table and comment on pages 110 and 111, Reciprocity with 
Canada, are as follows: 

Number and average value per head of live stock on forme, by classes, in specified State 

and Canada. 





Horses. 


Dairy 
cows. 


Other cat- 
tle. 


Sheep. 


Swine. 


Number of live stock on forms (in 1909): 
United States l 


21,040,000 
2,132,489 


21,801,000 
2,849,306 


47,279,000 
4,384,779 


57,216,000 
2,705,390 


47,782,000 
2,912,509 


Canada *-,,-. t 




Average value per head (in 1910): 
United States- 
Maine. . . . : 


$125.00 
106.00 
106.00 
125.00 
122.00 
124.00 
126.00 
121.00 
111.00 
120.00 
114.00 
105.00 
73.00 
80.00 
102.00 
108.00 
103.00 


$33.00 
36.20 
34.20 
39.50 
41.00 
42.80 
39.50 
36.60 
33.00 
36.00 
33.90 
33.00 
29.50 
46.50 
41.40 
41.80 
39.60 


$16.90 
20.30 
14.40 
18.20 
24.50 
26.40 
18.50 
16.40 
14.30 
22.20 
20.50 
21.50 
15.30 
27.40 
21.40 
19.90 
18.50 


$3.70 
3.70 
4.00 
5.00 
5.20 
5.30 
4.70 
4.50 
4.00 
5.30 
4.00 
4.00 
2.90 
4.20 
4.70 
3.90 
3.70 


$11.50 


New Hampshire 


11.50 


Vermont. T 


10.00 


New York 


11.50 


Indiana 


10.00 


Illinois 


10.90 


Michigan 


10.50 


Wisconsin 


11.80 


Minnesota 


11.50 


Iowa 


11.30 


North Dakota 


11.00 


South Dakota 


11.10 


Texas 


6.60 


Montana 


10.10 


Idaho 


8; 70 


Washington 


9.40 


Oregon." 


8.20 






Average 


108.19 


35.79 


19.41 


4.08 


9.14 






Canada*— 

Prince Edward Island 


107.00 
113.00 
131.00 
139.00 
133.00 
107.00 
156.00 
126.00 


32.00 
37.00 
34.00 
31.00 
48.00 
40.00 
41.00 
39.00 


23.00 
29.00 
28.00 
31.00 
34.00 
23.00 
31.00 
30.00 


6.00 
4.00 
5.00 
6.00 
7.00 
7.00 
7.00 
6.00 


10.00 


Nova Scotia 


11.00 


Nftw Brunswick. ..,...' 


12.00 


Quebec 


13.00 


Ontario 


10.00 


Manitoba 


13.00 


Saskatchewan 


13.00 


Alberta 


12.00 


British OoJn"ibia. 
















Average 


133.00 


43.00 


31.00 


6.00 


11.00 







1 Crop Reporter, United States, February, 1911.' 

i Census and Statistics Monthly, Canada, January, 1911. 

Prices of other cattle vary in the United States from $14.30 a head in Minnesota to 
$27.40 in Montana, while in Canada the range of prices is from $31 in Saskatchewan 
to $34 in Ontario. 

Prices of sheep are much lower in the United States than in Canada, due to the 
fact that Ontario specializes on pedigreed flocks, as appears later on. In the United 
States they range from $2.90 per head in Texas to $5.30 in Illinois and Iowa, while 
in Canada the range is from $4 in Nova Scotia to $7 in Ontario, Manitoba, and 
Saskatchewan. 

First. I deny that the prices of cattle in the United States vary 
from $14.30 per head in Minnesota to $27.40 per head in Montana 
for the same class of cattle, or that prices in Saskatchewan or Ontario 
are relatively higher for the same class of cattle than in the United 
States, or that the Tariff Board's figures should be given that 
construction. 

It will be observed that the figures given in the table under the 
heading "Average value per head of live stock on farms" do not 
refer in any sense to the price at which any particular class of cattle 
is sold. Whoever wrote the report substituted the word " prices 7 ' 
for " average value," and erroneously assumed that the averages 
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§iven in the Crop Reporter of the United States and in the Census 
tatistics Monthly of Canada referred to shows the price. The 
same figures are used as are shown in the table of average values— not 
prices. 

Those average values, as shown by the Crop Reporter, issued by 
the Agriculture Department, do not purport to refer to the prices of 
any particular cattle. There is no such thing as average price of 
cattle except upon sales. 

Referring to the Statistical Abstract of the United States for 1909, 
page 148, the total number of oxen and other cattle, exclusive of 
milk cows, as of January 1, 1910, is shown to be 47,279,000 head, 
with an estimated value of $917,453,000. The number is the same 
as that given in the foregoing table, and by dividing the number into 
the value the same average value, within a few cents, is given as the 
average in the table, i. e., $19.41. It is quite manifest that the 
Agriculture Department used this estimate, which might be above 
or below the total value, and divided all sorts of cattle, including 
calves, into the total estimated value, and it has no relation to the 
price of steers or other beef cattle. 

Now, referring to Bulletin 55, entitled "Meat Supply and Surplus," 
published by the Department of Agriculture, and the compilation of 
census figures, page 50, it appears that there was estimated to be 
18,809,000 calves, and it shows that the estimates of the Agriculture 
Department were based on the census figures. Supposing that the 
same method had been carried forward from year to year, it is of 
course plain that the average value obtained, as shown by the Tariff 
Board's report, would be the average value of all cattle, exclusive of 
milch cows, which was obtained by dividing the annual calf crop and 
all other cattle, exclusive of milch cows, into aggregate value of such 
cattle, because the calves were embraced within the aggregate 
number and aggregate value. It is therefore certain that those 
figures can not be used for the purpose of showing the price of cattle, 
relatively or otherwise, and doubtless the Tariff Board did not intend 
it to represent prices, as the heading of the table states that it repre- 
sents the average value per head. 

In the opening months of 1909, the Department of Labor of the 
Dominion of Canada caused to be prepared a report of the wholesale 
prices in Canada during the 20 years from 1890 to 1909. This report 
was submitted to the Department of Labor by Deputy Minister F. A. 
Acland on the 16th day of May, 1910 (to be found at the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Department of Commerce and Labor), and from it I 
take the wholesale prices of cattle in the Toronto market, as shown 
on page 71 of that publication, which was issued from the government 
printing bureau at Ottawa. 
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These wholesale prices in Toronto for butchers' cattle were: Choice 
steers — -price per hundredweight on the first market day of each 
month (quotations from the Toronto Globe) : 

Wholesale prices, Canada, 1890 to 1909, animals and meats. 

BUTCHERS' CATTLE. CHOICE STEERS. 



[Per hundredweight, at Toronto, on the first market day of each month. Quotations from the 

Toronto Globe.) 



Months. 



January 

February 

March 

AprlL 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September.... 
October 

November.... 

December. .... 

Average. 



1890 



$3.76 

a75 

8.871 
412} 
4.50 
4.75 

6.00 
5.00 

4.80 

3.50 
a 75 

8.90 

8.00 
5.00 
3.50 
a 75 
4.00 
4.25 



4.183 



1891 



Sa75 
4.00 
a 25 
4.00 

a 75 

4.12* 

a 25 

4.75 
6.50 
5.00 
5.50 
5.00 
5.25 
a 00 
a 75 

a so 
a 75 
a 60 
a75 
a 25 
a 60 
a oo 
a 75 



a 963 




a 874 4.453 



1894 


1895 


1896 


1897 


1898 


laoo 


saoo 


jtaoo 


/82.90 
\ 8.00 


law 


a 75 


a 25 


a 75 


a 25 


a oo 


2.75 


a oo 


a 40 


a 60 


a 26 


a 25 


a 25 


a 60 


2.90 


a oo 


a oo 


a oo 


aw 


a oo 


a 26 


a 26 


a 25 


a 75 


a oo 


} a75 


J 3.00 

\ a60 


2.50 


aw 


a 50 


a 60 


a 70 


a oo 


4.00 


3.00 


aw 


aw 


a 75 


4.25 


a 25 


a 75 


a 70 


a 60 


4,25 


2.90 


a 60 


aw 


4.00 


4.80 


a oo 


a 66 


a 75 


a 26 


a 90 


2.90 


aw 


4.00 


a 75 


4.00 


a 15 


a so 


4,W 


3.26 


a 70 


2.90 


aw 


4,00 


aw 


a 75 


a 25 


a 75 


4.10 


a oo 


a 46 


2.75 


aw 


4.10 


3.50 


a 60 


a oo 


a 75 


4,20 


a 25 


a25 


2.75 


aw 


a 75 


a 60 


3.30 


a oo 


a 75 


4,00 


a oo 


a oo 


2.75 


a 30 


a 75 


3.50 


a 25 


a oo 


3.50 


4.00 


a oo 


2.90 


2.90 


3.80 


a 75 


a so 


a oo 


a 25 


a 50 


4.00 


a 965 


a 711 


a 020 


a 393 


3.804 



1899 



$4.25 
4.W 
4,00 
4.25 
4.00 
4-25 
4.25 
4.76 
4.40 
4.65 
4.25 
4.60 
4.25 
4.50 
a 75 
4.26 

aw 

4.00 
4.00 
4.60 
4.00 
4.10 
4.50 
4.80 



a 878 



Months. 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1906 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


January....... 


$4.00 
4.25 
4.00 
4.25 
4.00 
4.25 
3.90 
4.25 
4.00 
4.25 
4.25 
4.W 
4.25 
4.50 
4.00 
4.25 
4.35 
4.65 
4.00 
4.25 
4.00 
4.30 
4.40 
4.75 


$4.00 
4.25 
4.00 
4.25 
4.00 
4.25 
4.00 
4.25 
4.10 
4.W 
4.60 
5.00 
4.W 
4.75 
4.40 
4.75 
4.W 
4.85 
4.25 
4.W 
4.00 
4.40 
4.25 
4.35 


$4.00 
4.45 
4.40 
4.60 
4.25 
4.W 
4.25 
4.W 
5.60 
5.85 
5.60 
5.85 
5.26 
5.75 
5.W 
5.75 
4.W 
5.00 
4.75 
5.00 
4.W 
4.85 
4.00 
5.00 


)$4.75 

}4.W 

3.W 
4.30 
4.10 
4.W 
4.W 
4.75 
4.70 
4.80 
4.70 
4.90 
4.60 
4.75 
4.30 
4.W 
4.40 
4.W 
4.20 
4.40 
4.20 
4.40 


l$4.20 
\ 4.W 
/ 4.20 
\ 4.W 
4.20 
4.W 
4.60 
4.80 
4.W 
4.65 
4.65 
4.75 
4.80 
5.00 
4.W 
4.65 
4.25 
4.60 
4.00 
4.W 

] 4.40 

4.10 
4.65 


$4.00 
4.W 
4.00 
4.35 
4.15 
4.W 
4.W 
4.75 
5.40 
5.75 
5.30 
5.45 
4.90 
5.20 
4.W 
4.65 
4.10 
4.W 
4.00 
4.40 
/ 4.00 
\ 4.30 
4.00 
4.W 


$4.40 
4.60 
4.40 
4.60 
4.W 
4.75 
4.40 
4.65 
4.75 
5.00 

14.65 

4.W 
4.75 
4.40 
4.60 
4.40 
4.65 
4.00 
4.25 
4.25 
4.W 
4.30 
4.W 


$4.25 
4.W 
4.60 
4.90 
4.75 
4.90 
4.90 
5.15 
4.75 
5.10 
/ 5.W 
\ 5.75 
4.90 
5.W 
4.75 
4.90 
4.25 
4.65 
4.W 
4.75 
4.75 
5.00 

J4.65 


84.W 
4.60 
4.20 
5.10 
4.65 
4.85 
4.90 
5.35 
5.W 
5.80 
5.40 
5.80 
5.60 
5.75 
4.75 
5.00 
4.W 
4.75 
4.60 
4.80 
4.W 
4.80 
/ 4.40 
\4.75 


$5.00 


February » 


5.35 
5.15 


March.. 


5.65 
5.20 


April 


5.35 
5.25 


May 


5.60 
5.40 


June. . . . . . 


6.12} 
5.65 


July 


6.40 
5.75 


September 


6.25 
5.75 
6.15 
5.25 


November 


5.75 

\ 5.75 

5.W 




6.40 
5.35 
5.70 


Average , 


4.229 


4.362 


4.900 


4.470 


4.495 


4.570 


4.518 


4.854 


4.952 


5.644 



From Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1890 to 1909, inclusive, Special Report (Ottawa, 1910), p. 71 
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It is also shown in the same publication, page 70, the prices of 
western prime cattle off the cars at Winnipeg: 

Wholesale prices, Canada, 1890 to 1909, animals and meats. 

CATTLE, WESTERN, PRIME, OFP CARS, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA. 

[ Price, per hundredweight, on the first day of each month. Quotations from the Manitoba Free Press an4 

Winnipeg Commercial.] 



Months. 


1890 


1891 


1892 


1893 


1894 


1805 


1898 


1897 


1898 


1890 


Jftnppf-y 


$4.50 
4.25 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.50 
2.75 
3.00 


$4.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.00 


$5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.50 
5.25 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 
5.50 


$5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 


$2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
2.25 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 


$3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.75 
3.50 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.60 
3.00 


$3.50 
a 00 
3.00 
3.25 
3.25 
3.00 
3. OX) 
3.00 
3.25 
3.50 
3.25 
3.00 


$3.00 
3.25 
3.25 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.25 
3.50 
3.50 
3.25 
3.00 
3.00 


$3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 
4.00 
4.00 
4.25 
5.00 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 


$3.50 


February 


3.56 


March 


4.00 


April 


4.75 


May 


4.50 


Jlin« 


4.50 


July 


450 


August 


4.00 




4.00 


ftctober 


3.50 




3.00 




3.00 






Average 


3.750 


3.625 


5.354 


3.895 


2.687 


3.187 


3.166 


3.458 


3.770 


3)805 



Months. 


1900 


1901 


1902 


1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


January ........ . 


$3.50 
3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 
3.50 
4.00 
3.50 
3.25 
3.00 
3.00 

3.50 


$3.50 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.50 
5.00 
4.50 
3.50 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 

3.50 


$3.50 
3.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.75 
4.75 
4.25 
3.75 
3.75 
3.50 
4.00 

3.50 


$4.00 
4.00 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
4.50 
3.50 
3.00 
2.75 
2.50 

2.50 


$3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
4.50 
4.76 
5.00 
4.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.00 
2.50 

2.75 


$3.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.00 
4.50 
3.50 
3.50 
3.00 
3.25 
3.25 
3.25 

3.25 


$3.25 
3.75 
4.00 
4.25 
4.25 
4.50 
4.25 
3.75 
3.50 
3.25 
3.75 

3.50 


$3.75 
3.75 
4.50 
4.50 
5.00 
5.50 
6.00 
4.75 
4.00 
4.00 
3.50 

3.75 


$3.25 
3.75 
4.50 
4.00 
5.00 
5.00 
4.50 
4.00 
3.75 
3.75 
3.75 

3.50 


$3.50 


March .... 


3.50 
3.50 


April 


3.75 


May 


5.00 


June ... 


5.50 


July 


4.75 


August 


4.50 


September 


4.00 


October 


3.75 


November 


3.75 


December 


/ 4.00 
I 4.25 




Average 


3.520 


5.854 


4.020 


3.729 


3.708 


3.541 


3.833 


4.416 


4.062 


4.135 



From Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1890 to 1909, inclusive, Special Report (Ottawa, 1910), p. 70. 

It is also shown in the same publication (page 69) the wholesale 

? rices of dressed beef for the first market day oP each month at 
'oronto, recited to have been furnished by the Harris Abattoir Co, 
(Ltd.) from the years 1903 to 1909. Price per hundredweight. 

Wholesale prices, Canada, 1890 to 1899, animals and meats. 

BEEF, DRESSED. 

[Price per hundredweight at Toronto, Ontario, on the first market day of each month. Quotations fur- 
nished by the Harris Abattoir Co. (Ltd.), Toronto.] 



Months. 



January... 
February. . 

March 

April 

May 

June...... 

July 

August 

September. 



October. 



November. 
December. 



1903 



$6.45 
6.35 
6.81 

7.14 

7.09 
6.61 
6.54 

6.40 
6.11 
5.74 
6.26 



Average. 



6.500 



1904 



$6.46 
6.51 
6.41 
6.77 

7.03 

7.56 
7.40 
6.59 

6.34 
5.93 
5.80 
6.27 



1905 



6.589 



$5.92 
6.26 
6.29 
7.36 

8.03 

7.60 
6.97 
6.36 

6.09 
5.63 
5.48 
6.28 



6.522 



1906 



$6.22 
6.47 
6.80 
7.18 

7.15 

7.36 
7.27 
6.88 

6.78 
6.41 
5.99 
6.74 



6.770 



1907 



7.268 






1908 1909 



$6.70 
6.88 
7.02 
7.34 


$7.37 
7.56 
7.50 
8.53 


7.69 


9.05 


8.38 
7.89 
7,53 


9.10 
8.26 
7,47 


7.27 


7.31 


6.84 


' 7.16 


6.55 


6.89 


7.12 


7.49 



7.807 



0.365 



From Wholesale Prices in Canada, 1890 to 1899, inclusive, Special Report (Ottawa, 1910), p. 69. 
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In explanation of the range of cattle prices the minister of labor, 
in the report referred to, makes the following statement at pages 
26 and 27 : 

The animal and meats group is made up of cattle and cattle products, hogs and 
hog products, sheep and sheep products, and fowls and turkeys. It includes a total 
of 14 series of quotations. Combining all, it is shown that prices in 1909 were 48.6 
per cent above the prices of the decade 1890-1899. The next highest year was 1907, 
when prices were 33.8 per cent above the 10-year period mentioned. The lowest 
year was 1896, when prices were 17.6 per cent below the average of the base decade. 
From 1897 to 1909, therefore, there was a rise of approximately 80 per cent in the 
price of meat products in Canada. 

Contributing to this result, cattle and cattle products and hogs and hog products 
showed approximately the same variations as the list taken as a whole. Tne price 
of fowls and turkeys, however, during the last two years has been very rapidly upward, 
while sheep and mutton prices, though varying above the average for the base decade, 
have been less markedly upward, and since 1907 have been falling. 

Bacon. — Bacon, which sold as high as 8 cents per pound in April, 1896, touched 
18 cents in 1906 and 1909. The average yearly price, which was 10.6 cents in 1890, 
rose to 12 cents in 1893, fell to 8.9 cents in 1896, rose again to 12.1 cents in 1900, 
reached its highest point in 1906 with 16.2 cents, and fell to 15.4 cents in 1909. Com- 
pared with the decade, 1890-1899, the price of bacon was 46 percent higher in 1909, 
compared with 1896, the lowest year, the price in 1908 was 71 per cent higher. 

Beef and veal, dressed. — The record for these is complete only from 1903, since when 
there has been an almost continuous rise, amounting to 44 per cent in the case of the 
former and to 29 per cent in the case of the latter. 

Cattle, western, prime. — Western cattle prices show a range from $2.50 per hun- 
dredweight in November and December, 1903, to $6 in July, 1907. The highest 
yearly average price shown is $5,354 per hundredweight, in 1902; the next highest 
is $4,625, in 1908. The lowest is $2,687, in 1894. In 1909, western cattle prices 
were 12.4 per cent above the average for the base decade; in 1907. however, they 
were 20 per cent above the average, and in 1892, 45.5 per cent above. 

Cattle, butchers' choice steers. — Prices of Toronto cattle haye been less violent in 
their fluctuations than those of western cattle, though they have reached relatively 
higher levels. The highest point recorded was in 1909, in which year prices were 
47.5 per cent above those of the decade, and over 80 per cent above those of 1896, 
the lowest year. The lowest quotation recorded is $2.75 in October, 1896, and the 
highest, $6.40, in June and November, 1909. 

Again referring to the Tariff Board's report of reciprocity with 
Canada, page 132, the wholesale prices of dressed meats at Cnicago, 
Toronto, and Montreal are given, but the board does not state tne 
source of the information, neither does it explain what sort of beef 
carcasses constitute No. 1 and what sort constitute No. 2, and 
without that information we are unable to know what was repre- 
sented in the figures given. The price is given as of February, 1911, 
after a material decline in meat prices in the United States. 

I have examined the Toronto Globe, from which I find market 
quotations are taken by the Canadian Government departments, 
with the following result. It is found by reference to the edition of 
the Globe issued on May 16, 1911, that the prices of dressed beef in 
Toronto are quoted as follows: 

Per hundredweight. 

Fore quarters $6. 50-$7. 50 

Hind quarters 11. 50-12. 50 

Choice sides 9. 00-10. 00 

Medium sides 8.00-9.00 

Common 6.00- 7.00 

The same paper, the Toronto Globe, gives the following quotations 
on the same date for steers in the Toronto market: Export, choice, per 
hundredweight, $5.80 to $6.20; export, good, $5.65 to $5.75; butch- 
era, choice, $5.50 to $5.80; butchers, medium, $5.25 to $5.40; butch- 
ers, common, $4.75 to $5.15 per hundredweight. 
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In the market report of the Toronto Globe of May 16, 1911, it is 
stated — 

Swift & Co. bought 200 export cattle at $5.75 to $6 per 100 pounds. Morris & Co. 
bought for London 122 steers and heifers, average 1,275 pounds, at $5.87. 

The same paper on the same date gives the prices of prime steers in 
Buffalo, which is the nearest market to Toronto, at $6.20 to $6.30. 

We may fairly assume that packers like Swift & Co. and Morris & 
Co., would not be going to Canada to buy export steers that they could 
obtain at their own establishments in Chicago unless they could buy 
them cheaper in Canada. 

For the information of the committee, I submit several price lists 
and documents which show the prices of cattle and cost of produc- 
tion and otherwise which have a direct bearing upon the effect of the 
proposed free-listing of meat products upon the American cattle- 
growing and cattle-ieeding industry, and answer the questions sub- 
mitted to Mr. Lasater by Senator Stone. 

The Chicago weekly beef-cattle prices showing the extreme ranges 
of prices and bulk of sales by weeks for 1910; also extreme prices of 
beef steers and top prices lor native beef cattle, with averages of 
export shipments ana prices and other data of like import, which is 
taken from the Yearbook of Figures, published annually by the 
Chicago Drovers Journal, and which will be found on pages 39, etc., 
of the January, 1911, issue: 

WEEKLY BEEF CATTLE PRICES. 

Extreme range of prices and bulk of sales of beef cattle at Chicago, by weeks, for 
1910, with weekly average prices of eood beef steers during the past three years, as 
compiled by the Chicago Farmers ana Drovers Journal: 



Week ending— 


Extreme 
range. 


Bulk of sales. 


Average prices. 


1910 


1909 


1908 


Jan. 8 i 


$4.25-18.05 
4.15-8.10 
4.20-8.40 
4.00- 7.70 
4.20- 7.65 
4.30- 8.00 
4.40-7.90 
4.60- 8.10 
4.80-8.25 
5.10-8.40 
5.30- 8.65 
5.70-8.85 
5.60- 8.75 
5.50-8.65 
5.60-8.65 
5.70- 8.50 
5.75-8.50 
5.50-8.35 
5.75-8.70 
5.60-8.70 
5.50-8.75 
5.65- 8.55 
5.65-8.75 
5.60- 8.75 
5.25-8.85 
5. 15- 8. 50 
5. 10- 8. 60 
5.00- 8.60 
4.85- 8.55 
4.55- 8.35 
4.60- 8.50 
4.60- 8.50 
4.60- 8.45 
4.85- 8.50 
4.90- 8.30 
4. 75- 8. 50 
1.80- 8.35 


$5.50-97.00 
5.35- 6.65 
5.35- 6.65 
5.20-6.60 
5.25- 6.80 
5.50-7.00 
5.60-6.80 
5.75- 7.10 
5.80-7.40 
6.10- 7.70 
6.50-8.10 
7.00- 8.35 
6.75- 8.10 
6.65- 8.10 
6.60-8.10 
7.00- 8.10 
7.00-8.00 
6. 75- 8. 70 
7.00-8.10 
7. 10- 8. 10 
6.70- 8.20 
6.75-8.10 
7.00-8.40 
6.90- 8.25 
6.75- 8.20 
6.40-8.00 
6.50- 7.90 
6.25-7.75 
6.10- 7.85 
5. 60- 7. 50 
5.60- 7.60 
5.70-7.50 
5.75-7.80 
6. 25- 8. 00 
6.10-7.85 
6.00-7.65 
6.00- 7.75 


$6.25 
6.25 
6.10 
5.85 
6.10 
6.25 
6.30 
6.40 
6.75 
6.90 
7.35 
7.70 
7.40 
7.50 
7.50 
7.60 
7.50 
7.35 
7.55 
7.65 
7.50 
7.55 
7.70 
7.65 
7.35 
7.50 
7.35 
7.30 
7.00 
6.60 
6.70 
6.55 
6.85 
7.10 
7.00 
6.90 
6.70 


$6.10 
5.95 
5.80 
6.00 
5.85 
5.90 
5.80 
6.15 
6.20 


$5.40 


Jan. 15 


5.45 


Jan. 22 


5.25 


Jan. 29 


5.25 


Feb. 6 


5.35 


Feb. 12 


5.35 


Feb. 19 


5.25 


Feb. 26 


5.40 


Mar. 5 


5.45 


Mar. 12 


6.25 


5.55 


Mar. 19 


5.85 
5.85 
6.10 
6.10 
6.15 
6.10 
6.10 
6.40 


6.00 


Mar. 26. 


6.00 


Apr. 2 


6.45 


Apr. 9 


6.45 


Apr. 16 < 


6.25 


A pr. 23 


6.50 


Apr. 30 


6.40 


May 7 


6.55 


May 14 


6.50 6.50 


May 21 


6.55 ! 6.35 


May 28 


6. 60 6. 40 


JnnA 4 r - . - , - .-.-,,.- 


6.50 
6.60 


6.70 


June 11 


6.90 


Jvme 18 


6.40 


6.75 


June 25 


6.50 6.90 


July 2 


6.60 | 6.70 


July 9 


6.50 1 6.65 


July 16 


6.50 ; 6.15 


July 23 


6.30 ' 6.35 


Tuly30 


0.50 6.25 


Aug. 6 


6. 65 6. 00 


Aug. 13 


6.70 
6.80 
6.65 
6.70 
6.90 
6.75 


5.90 


Aug. 20 


6.05 


Aug. 27 


6.15 


Sept. 3 


6.15 


Sept. 10 


6.20 


Sept. 17 


5.80 
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Week ending- 


Extreme 
range. 


Bulk of sales. 


Average prices. 


1910 


1909 


1908 


Sept. 24 


$476-18.30 
460-8.20 
460-8.00 
460-8.00 
460-7.90 
450-7.90 
436- 7.75 
440-7.60 
4 36- 7.75 
440- 7.40 
460-7.50 
440-7.36 
430-7.55 
4 60-7.25 
4.60- 7.00 


$6.00-$7.80 
5.66- 7.40 
6.70-7.60 
5.60- 7.35 
5.60- 7.40 
6.60-7.40 
5.60- 7.35 
5.40- 7.10 
5.26-6.90 
5.25-6.90 
5.40- 7.00 
5.20-6.60 
5. 16- 6. 40 
5.40-6.60 
5.40-6.00 


$6.76 
6.46 
6.60 
6.60 
6.50 
6.46 
6.46 
6.20 
6.05 
6.10 
6.20 
5.90 
5.85 
6.00 
6.05 


$6.60 
6.60 
6.75 
6.65 
6.45 
6.66 
6.35 
6.45 
6.65 
6.45 
6.40 
6.45 
5.75 
6.00 
6.25 


$5.90 


Oct. 1 


5.85 


Oct. 8 


6.75 


Oct. 15 


5.75 


Oct. 22 


5.70 


Oct. 29 


6.80 


Nov. 5 


6.00 


Nov. 12 


6.00 


Nov. 19 


5.80 


Nov. 26 


6.00 


Deo. 3 


6.05 


Dec. 10 


6.00 


Dec. 17 


6.05 


Deo. 24 


5.96 


Dec. 31 


6.20 







EXTREME PRICES BEEP STEERS. 



The monthly range of prices (per 100 pounds) at Chicago for 1,200 to 1,800 pounds 
native beef cattle during 1910, with yearly prices, as compiled by the Chicago 
Farmers and Drovers Journal: 



Months: 

January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 

Years* 

Range 1910 
Range 1909 
Range 1908 
Range 1907 
Range 1906 
Range 1906 
Range 1904 
Range 1903 
Range 1902 
Range 1901. 
Range 1900 
Range 1899, 
Range 1898 
Range 1897 
Range 1896 
Range 1895 
Range 1894 
Range 1893 
Range 1892 
Range 1891 
Range 1890 
Range 1889 
Range 1888 
Range 1887 
Range 1886 
Range 1885 
Range 1884 
Range 1883 
Range 1882 
Range 1881 
Range 1880 
Range 1879 
Range 1878 



Steers— 



1,200 to 1,360 

pounds 

(average). 



$4. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
5. 
4. 
4. 
4. 

4 
4. 
4 

3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
3. 
4 
3. 
3. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
3. 
3. 
4 
4 
4 
3. 
4 
3. 
3. 



90-18.10 
30-8.00 
80-8.60 
35-8.50 
40-8.60 
90- 8.60 
26-8.40 
26-8.40 
26-8.30 
90-7.75 
85- 7.60 
90- 7.35 

86-8.60 
90-9.25 
00-8.20 
96-7.60 
90-7.65 
00-6.70 
36-7.86 
35-6.80 
60-9.00 
60-7.65 
90-6.20 
00-7.25 
80-5.90 
35-5.00 
90-5.85 
90-6.25 
90-6.40 
90-5.80 
86-5.85 
70-6.20 
76- 5. 10 
60-470 
75-6.40 
60-6.25 
00-5.80 
60-6.10 
10-7.00 
10-7.00 
26-9.00 
80-7.00 
60-5.50 
20-5.00 
00-4 70 



1,360 to 1,000 

pounds 

(average). 



$5.60-$8.05 
6.80-8.00 
6.60-8.85 
7.00- 8.60 
7.20-8.76 
6.60- 8.86 
6.10-8.60 
6.20- 8.40 
5.60-8.60 
5.60-7.90 
5.40- 7.65 
5.40-7.00 



6.40- 
6.60- 
476- 
4.66- 
450- 
3.70- 
3.80- 
3.76- 
4.00- 
430- 
430- 
430- 
3.90- 
3.65- 
3.20- 
3.20- 
3.10- 
3.10- 
3.25- 
3.00- 
3.25- 
2.85- 
3.30- 
3.20- 
3.60- 
3.90- 
450- 
480- 
4.70- 
410- 
430- 
3.90- 
3.50- 



8.86 

9.26 

8.40 

7.60 

7.90 

6.86 

7.60 

6.86 

9.00 

8.00 

7.50 

8.25 

6.15 

6.00 

6.50 

6.40 

6.40 

6.05 

6.35 

6.50 

5.50 

5.40 

6.75 

6.25 

6.10 

6.00 

7.26 

7.12} 

9.00 

7.20 

6.00 

6.60 

5.00 



1,600 to 1,800 

pounds 

(average). 



$6.20-$8.40 
6.60-8.10 
7.60-8.76 
7.76-8.66 
7.70- 8.76 
7.36-8.75 
6.75- 8.60 
7.26-8.50 
6.80-8.60 
6.60-8.00 
5.86- 7.75 
5.66- 7.00 

5.66- 8.75 
6.20-9.50 
5.26-8.40 
6.30-8.00 
476-7.46 
440-6.80 
440-7.66 
4.10- 6.75 
.426-9.00 
480-9.00 
470-7.60 
460-8.25 
410-6.25 
400-6.00 
3.40-6.25 
3.60-6.60 
a 50- 6. 00 
400-6.76 
3.75-7.00 
400-7.15 
3.75-6.40 
3.40-6.10 
400-7.00 
3.60-6.60 
425-6.50 
476-6.80 
5.36-8.00 
5.35-7.26 
5.40-9.30 
5.30-8.00 
5.00-7.00 
400-6.00 
400-6.60 
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Seventy-three loads of fat "show" steers sold in the auction Thursday, Decern b er 
1, 1910, at $6.75 to $13.50, only 1 load above $9.15. The general average price w as 
$7.7.7 per 100 pounds, against the record average price of $11.44 in 1909 for 52 loads. 
In 1908, 49 loads of fat steers sold in the auction at an average of $9.13, the previous 
highest average on record. 



EXTREME PRICES BEEF STEERS. 



Monthly range of prices (per 100 pounds) at Chicago for 900 to 1,200 pound native 
beef cattle and distillerv-fea steers during 1910, with yearly comparisons for 17 years, 
as compiled by the Chicago Farmers and Drovers Journal: 



Months: 

January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 
October. . . 
November. 
December. 

Years: 

Range 1910 
Range 1909 
Range 1908 
Range 1907 
Range 1906 
Range 1906 
Range 1904 
Range 1903 
Range 1902 
Range 1901 
Range 1900 
Range 1899 
Range 1896 
Range 1897 
Range 1896 
Range 1895 
Range 1894 



Steers— 



1,050 to 1,200 
pounds 
average. 



$4.60-17.25 

4.65- 7.00 
5.50-8.45 
6.00-8.20 
6.00-8.15 
6.25- 8.50 
4.86- 8.30 
4.76- 8.60 
4.90-8.10 

4.66- 7.90 
4.60-7.60 
4.50-7.65 

4.60- 8.60 
4.40- 9.60 
3.60- 8.40 
3.40- 7.00 
3.60- 7.15 
2.80- 7.00 
.2,60- 7,25 
3.00- 6.00 
3.15-8.60 
3.30- 7.50 
3.60- 6.00 

3.85- 6.60 
3.70- 5.85 

3.86- 5.60 
2.90- 5.75 
2.75- 6.20 
3.70- 6.00 



900 to 1.060 
pounds 
average. 



14. 00-17. 60 
4.36- 7.00 
5.10-8.30 
5.60-8.10 
5.50-8.00 
5.00- 8.40 
4.60- 8.00 
4.60-7.85 
4.60- 7.76 
4.40-8.00 
4.36- 7.75 
4.36- 7.60 

4.00-8.40 
3.80- 9.00 
3.16-7.86 
3.00- 6.90 
3.16- 6.80 
2.60-6.50 
2,40- 6.65 
2.90- 5.70 
2.90-8.15 
3.30- 6.80 
3.26- 6.10 
3.75- 6.25 
3.60-5.60 
3.26- 5.26 
2.90- 4.90 
2.70- 5.85 
2.70- 5.60 



Distillery 
fed. 



S5.00-86.15 
5.10- 6.10 
5.80- 8.26 
6.40-8.10 
6.90-8.10 
6.40- 8.60 
6.50-8.66 
7.50-8.10 
7.00- 7.65 
6.10- 6.75 
5.60- 5.80 
5.00- 6.00 

5.00- 8.55 
4.60-8.10 
4.15-8.10 
4.15- 7.25 
3.85- 6.40 
3.50- 6.50 
3.65- 6.30 
3.50- 5.70 
3.80-8.20 
3.90- 6.25 
3.50-5.65 
3.80- 6.25 
3.76-5.50 
3.70- 4.90 
3.50- 4.40 
4.25- 5.75 
3.45- 4 75 



TOP PRICES NATIVE BEEF CATTLE. 



Monthly top prices (per 100 pounds) for native beef cattle at Chicago for 7 years, 
as compiled by the Chicago Farmers and Drovers Journal: 



Months. 


1910 


1909 


1908 


1907 


1906 


1905 


1904 


January 


$8.40 
a 10 

*&85 
8.65 
8-75 

»8.86 
a 60 
8.50 
8.50 
8.00 
7.75 

>7.65 


87.60 

»7.15 
7.40 

»7.15 
7.30 
7.60 
7.65 
8.00 
8.60 
9.10 
9.25 

*9.50 


86V40 
16.25 
7.50 
7.40 
7.40 
*8.40 
8.25 
7.90 
7.85 
7.65 
8.00 
8.00 


87.30 
7.25 
6.90 
6. 75 
6.50 
7.10 
7.50 

*7.60 
7.35 
7.45 
7.25 

'6. 35 


86.50 
6.40 
6.35 
6.36 
6.20 

16.10 
6.60 
6.85 
6.95 
7.30 
7.40 

*7.90 


86.85 
6.46 
6.35 

*7.00 
6.85 
6.35 
6.25 
6.50 
6.50 
6.40 
6.75 

*7.00 


86.90 


February 


6.00 


March 


»5.80 


April 


»6. 80 




5.90 


JU^e T T T 


6.70 


July 


6.65 


August 


6.40 


September 


6.65 


October 


7.00 


November 


7.30 


December 


»7.65 






Tod 


8.85 


9.50 


8.40 


7.60 


7.90 


7.00 


7.65 







1 Lowest months. 



* Highest months. 



International "show" cattle sold in the auction ring not included in above prices. 

In 1870 best cattle sold on the open market at $10 and in 1867 several loads sold at $10-$10.25. 
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AVERAGE PKI0E8 NATIVE CATTLE. 



Monthly average prices of native beef cattle at Chicago duringl910, with the yearly 
average for 18 years, as compiled by the Chicago Farmers and jDrovers Journal: 



Montfas: 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 4 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Yean: 

Average 1910 

Average 1909 

Average 1906 

Average 1907 

Average 1906 

Average 1905 * 

Average 1904 

Average 1903 

Average 1902 

Average 1901 '. 

Average 1900.*. 

Average 1899 

Average 1898 

Average 1897 

Average 1896 

Average 1895 

Average 1894 

Average 1893 



1,500 to 


1,350 to 


1,200 to 


1,050 to 


900 to 


1,900 


1,500 


1,350 


1,200 


1,060 


pounds. 


pounds. 


pounds. 


pounds. 


pounds. 


17.40 


66.75 


66.40 


65.85 


$5.20 


7.40 


7.00 


6.75 


6.25 


5.65 


a 30 


7.90 


7.55 


7.20 


6.60 


a 25 


8.00 


7.65 


7.25 


6.85 


8.10 


7.85 


7.50 


7.15 


6.70 


8.30 


7.90 


7.40 


7.00 


6.50 


8.10 


7.70 


7.20 


6.50 


6.00 


7.95 


7.45 


6.90 


6.10 


5.65 


7.90 


7.55 


7.10 


6.10 


5.60 


7.40 


7.20 


6.80 


6.10 


5.60 


6.75 


6.55 


6.15 


5.66 


5.35 


6.50 


6.30 


6.00 


5.55 


5.25 


7.70 


7.35 


6.95 


6.40 


5.90 


7.30 


6.90 


6.30 


5.90 


5.40 


6.95 


6.60 


6.00 


5.55 


5.25 


6.50 


6.20 


5.80 


5.40 


4.55 


6.20 


5.85 


5.30 


5.05 


4.55 


5.85 


5.50 


5.05 


4.55 


4.15 


5.70 


5.45 


4.95 


4.45 


4.10 


5.20 


5.06 


4.80 


4.45 


4.16 


7.25 


6.80 


6.25 


5.65 


5.05 


5.95 


5.65 


5.25 


4.85 


4.50 


6.55 


6.40 


5.15 


4.90 


4.70 


6.75 


5.66 


5.25 


4.95 


4.70 


6.06 


4.85 


4.65 


4.45 


4.30 


4.96 


4.70 


4.45 


4.25 


4.10 


4.40 


4,30 


4.06 


3.90 


3.70 


5.20 


4.85 


4.40 


4,10 


3.95 


4.75 


4.65 


4.20 


3.95 


3.76 


5.35 


4.75 


4.40 


4.10 


3.85 



900 to 

1,900 

pounds. 



66.20 
6.36 
7.36 
7.65 
7.50 
7.60 
7.10 
6.85 
6.80 
6.60 
6.20 
6.00 

6.80 
6.35 
6.10 
5.80 
5.30 
5.05 
4.95 
4.80 
6.20 
5.25 
5.15 
5.30 
4.65 
4.50 
4.05 
4.50 
4.25 
4.45 



PRICES 1,200 TO 1,500 POUND STUBS. 

Monthly average prices (per 100 pounds) for 1,200 to 1,500 pound native beef cattle 
at Chicago for 7 yean, as compiled by the Chicago Farmers and Drovers Journal* 



Months. 


1910 


1909 


1906 


1907 


1906 


1906 


1 
1904 




66.60 
6.85 
7.70 
7.85 
7.70 
7.60 
7.40 
7.15 
7.25 
7.00 
6.35 
6.15 


16.80 
6.10 
6.35 
6.20 
6.60 
6.65 
6.60 
6.75 
6.95 
7.00 
6.90 
6.85 


$5.50 
5.50 
6.16 
6.65 
6.80 
7.05 
6.75 
6.40 
6.40 
6.90 
6.30 
6.40 


85.80 
5.60 
6.75 
5.85 

6.80 
6.40 
6.70 
6.56 
6.50 
6.30 
5.60 
5.30 


$5.40 
5.40 
5.50 
5.35 
5.40 
5.35 
5.60 
5.75 
5.75 
5.90 
5.85 
5.80 


$4.85 
5.06 
5.26 
5.95 
5.70 
5.50 
5.15 
5.25 
5.40 
5.06 
495 
5.00 


$4.90 


February 


4.75 


March . .* . , T 


4.85 


April 


4.80 


May ; 


5.09 




6.95 


July 


5.60 


August. ......... , ............... r . ........... 


5.20 




5.35 


October 


8.60 




5.06 




4.75 






Yearly average 


7.15 


6.60 


6.30 


6.00 


5.60 


6.30 


&10 
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EXPORT 8HIPMBNT8 AND FRTOES. 

The following table, compiled by the Chicago Fanners and Drovers Journal, shows 
the monthly shipments of export cattle from Chicago during 1910, with prices paid 
per 100 pounds live weight in Chicago (for 1910) and prices paid in Liverpool and 
London per pound dressed weight, sinking offal, during 1910, with comparative 
yearly figures: 



.Month: 

January .• 

February , 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Years: 

1910 

1900 

1908 

1907 

1906 

1906 

1904 

1903 

1902 

1901 

1900 

1899 

1898 

1897 

1896 

1895 

1894 

1898 

1892 

1891.... 

1890 



Shipped 

from 
Chicago. 



14,313 

10,886 

6,292 

363 

81 

608 

944 

2,372 

1,926 

3,400 

7,878 

11,930 

69,682 
130,468 
187,806 
266,131 
301,121 
321,301 
298,769 
269,227 
134,811 
260,779 
242,214 
196,675 
216,350 
253,153 
243,302 
158,364 
250,000 
161,868 
250,432 
186,550 
339,535 



Chicago 
prices. 



$5.60-86.75 
5.85-7.80 
6.60- T.90 
6.90-7.85 
6.80-7.65 
6. 70- 7. 70 
6.50-7.50 
6.40-7.15 
6.30-7.80 
6. 40- 7. 70 
5.80-7.00 
5.40-6.60 

5.40-7.90 
5. 16- 7. 75 
4. 70- 7. 50 
4.70-6.85 
4.50-7.15 
4.10-6.65 
4.20-6.60 
4.35-6.80 
4.75-7.50 
4.80-7.25 
4.60-6.00 
4.75-6.80 
4.40-5.60 
4.00-5.50 
a 00- 6. 25 
3. 80- 5. 50 
3.75-6.25 
4.00-5.45 
8.90-5.60 
3.70-6.25 
3.75-6.75 



British 
prices. 




12-141 
12J-14I 



lli-l&i 
91-16 
94-161 
9J-13 
9-13 
8J-13 
9-14< 
8i-14 
10-18 
11: -16 

111-1* 
11-13 

9J-12 

9-12i 

9-12 

9-13 

8J-12 

10-14 

10*-I4f 

11 -13} 

8j-13 



AVERAGE PRICES NATIVE CATTLE. 



Monthly and yearly average prices (per 100 pounds) for 900 to 1,900 pound native 
beef cattle at Chicago for five years past: 



Months. 


1910 


1909 


1908 


1907 


1906 


Month- 
ly av- 
erage. 




$6.20 
6.35 
7.35 

*7.55 
7.60 
7.60 
7.10 
6.86 
6.80 
6.60 
6.20 

10.00 


86.00 
16.85 
6.10 
6.10 
6.45 
6.46 
6.46 
6.70 
•6.75 
6.60 
6.46 
6.20 


1*5.30 
5.40 
6.00 
6.60 
6.60 

»6.90 
6.46 
6.00 
6.96 
5.70 
5.90 
6.00 


$5.60 
5.66 
6.66 
5.66 
6.66 
6.20 

•6.40 
6.26 
6.10 
6.10 
5.40 

ifi.10 


i$5.00 
5.05 
5.15 
5.05 
6.20 
5.20 
5.40 
5 46 
6.60 
•5,60 
•5.60 
5.50 


$5.60 




15,45 


March..! 


6.06 


April 


6.16 


May T 


6.80 




•6.45 


July 


6.86 




6.26 




6.20 


October 


6.10 




6.90 




5.75 






Yearly average 


6.80 


6.36 


6.10 


5.80 


5.30 


6.05 




i 


i Lowest months. 






■Highe 


et montl 


is. 





m 
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*OP NATIVE BBEP. CATTLE. 



Weekly top native beef cattle prices (per 1*00 pounds) at Chicago for six years past, 
as complied t>y the Chicago Farmers and Drovers Journal: 



Weekending— 



Jan. 8 

Jim. 15 

Jad. 22 

Jan. 29 

Feb.5 

Feb. 12 

Feb. 19 

Fab. 26 

Mar. 19 

Mar. 26 

Apr. 2 

Apr. 9 

Apr. 16 

Apr.23 

Apr. 30 

May7 

May 14 

May 21 

May 28. 

June 4. 

June 11 

June 18 

June 25 

July 2 

July 9 

July 16. 

July 23. 

July 30 

Aug. 6 

Aug. 13 

Aug. 20 

Aug. 27 

Sept. 3 

Sept. 10 

Sept. 17 

Sept. 24 

Oct. 1 

Oct. 8 

Oct. 15 

Oct. 22... 

Oct. 29 

Nov.5 

Nov. 12 

Nov. 19 

Nov. 26 

T5ec.fr. 

Deo. 10 

Dec. 17 

Dec, 24.......... 

Deo. 31 

Low week. 
High week 



1910 



1909 



18.05 
8.10 
8.40 
7.70 
7.66 
8.00 
7.90 
8.10 
8.25 
8.40 
8.65 

»8.85 
8.75 
8.65 
8.65 
8.50 
8.50 
8.35 
8.70 
8.70 
8.75 
8.55 
8.75 
8.75 

'8.85 
8.50 
8.60 
8.60 
8.55 
8.35 
8.50 
8.50 
8.45 
8.50 
8.30 
8.50 
8.35 
8.30 
8.20 
8.00 
8.00 
7.90 
7.90 
7.75 
7.60 
7.75 
7.40 
7.50 
7.86 
7.55 
7.26 

17.00 



7.25 
8.86 



17.50 
7.15 
7.00 
7.15 
7.16 
7.10 
7.00 
7.00 
7.25 
7. 40 
7.36 
7.15 
7.35 
7.10 
7.15 

16.95 
7.00 
7.25 
7.30 
7.25 
7.25 
7.25 
7.25 
7.25 
7.25 
7.50 
7.40 
7.50 
7.65 
7.45 
7.50 
7.55 
7.80 
7.85 
805 
a 30 
8.50 
8.40 
8.50 
a 80 
8.90 
9.00 
9.10 
9.10 
9.25 
9.25 
9.20 

»9.60 
9.25 
9.00 
8.76 
8.50 



1908 



6.95 
9.50 



$6.35 
6.30 
6.40 
6.25 
6.10 
16.00 
6.15 
»6.00 
6.25 
6.35 
6.65 
7.35 
7.50 
7.25 
7.20 
7.25 
7.25 
7.30 
7.40 
7.35 
7.30 
7.75 
7.85 
»8.40 
*8.46 
*8.40 
8.25 
8.00 
8.15 
7.85 
7.90 
7.75 
7.60 
7.80 
7.85 
7.70 
7.70 
7.75 
7.75 
7.50 
7.60 
7.60 
7.40 
7.50 
7.75 
7.75 
8.00 
8.00 
8.00 
7,90 
7.76 
7.60 



1907 



6.00 
8.40 



17.15 
7.30 
6.90 
6.90 
7.26 
6.90 
6.75 
6.85 
6.85 
6.75 
6.90 
6.60 
6.70 
6.75 
6.70 
6.60 
6.25 
6.50 
6.50 
6.40 
6.50 
6.75 
6.90 
7.00 
7.10 
7.25 
7.30 
7.35 
7.35 
7.50 

•7.60 
7.45 
7.35 
7.35 
7.25 
7.35 
7.15 
7.25 
7.30 
7.35 
7.45 
7.35 
7.00 
7.25 
6.70 
6.65 
6.50 
6.35 
6.35 

16.15 
6.30 

16.15 



1906 



6.15 
7.60 



36.35 
6.50 
6.25 
6.20 
6.86 
6.50 
6.25 
U40 
e.36 
6.35 
6.30 
6.25 
6.85 
6,25 
6.15 
6.15 
16.00 
6.20 
6.15 
16.00 
16.00 
16.00 
6.05 
6.05 
6.10 
6.10 
6.30 
6.40 
6.50 
7.40 
6.60 
6.75 
6.65 
6.85 
6.80 
6.95 
6.95 
6.90 
7.00 
7.30 
7.30 
7.30 
7.25 
7.25 
7.40 
7.40 
7.30 
7.45 
»7.90 
7.10 
6.80 
7.20 



1905 



6.00 
7.90 



36.35 
6.25 
6.30 
6.25 
6.45 
6,25 
6.25 
6.00 
6.25 
6.25 
6.15 
6.30 
6.75 

*7.00 
6.90 
6.85 
6.80 
6.85 
6.65 
6.40 
6.35 
6.35 
6.35 
6.00 
6.25 
6.25 
6.10 

15.80 
5.90 
5.90 
6.00 
6.10 
6.30 
6.50 
6.50 

^.6.40 
6.40 
6.15 
6.35 
6.35 
6.40 
6.40 
6.40 
6.40 
6.55 
6.60 
6.75 

»7.00 
6.85 
6.65 
6.00 
6.25 



5.80 
7.00 



i Lowest weeks. 



'Highest weeks. 
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NATIVE COWS, HEIFERS, CANNER8. 

Monthly prices (per 100 pounds) at Chicago for fat cows, heifers, and canners during 
1910, with yearly comparisons for 18 years, as compiled by the Chicago Farmers and 
Drovers Journal: 



5 
a 

5 
b 
h 
5 





Fat cows and 
heifers. 


Bulkofsale8. 


Canning 
cows. 


Bulk of sales. 


January , 


13.10-86.50 
3.25-7.10 
3.65-7.85 
4.00- 8.00 
4.00-7.45 
3.85- 7.75 
3.25- 7.30 
3.25-7.25 
3.30- 7.25 
3.05-7.25 
3.10-6.50 
3.00- 6.75 

3.00-8.00 
2.90- 7.50 
2.55-7.50 
2.35- 6.25 
2.40- 5.85 
2.25- 6.80 
2.00-7.50 
2.50-5.50 
3. 35- $.25 
3.20-8.00 
3.20-6.00 
3.50-6.85 
3.20-5.40 
3.00-5.40 
1.90-4.10 
1.75-5.15 
1.30-4.10 
1.90-4.90 


S3. 80-44. 66 
4.15-5.00 
4.85-5.80 
5.45-6.35 
5.05-6.00 
4.60-5.65 
4.20-5.05 
3.80-4.60 
3.60- 4.35 
3.50-4.35 
3.50-4.25 
3.45-4.45 

3.85-5.35 
3.60-5.00 
3.30-5.00 
3.15-4.40 
2.65-4.50 
2.80-4.25 
2.75-4.00 
3.50- 4.50 
3.50-6.00 
3.40-4.75 


82.00-43.10 
2.15-3.60 
2.75-4.00 
2.85- 4.25 
2.75- 4.20 
2.60-4.15 
2.00-3.75 
2.00-8.25 
2.25-3.25 
2.25- 3.20 
2.10-3.25 
2.15-3.30 

2.00- 4.25 

1.50- 3.50 

1.25-3.40 

1.00-2.85 

.75- 3.05 

.75- 2.00 

.75-2.75 

1.00-2.75 

1.00- 3.25 

1.00-2.80 

1.25-3.25 

2.00- 3.25 

1.45-3.60 

1.00- 2.70 

.75- 5.00 

.75- 4.40 

.75- 4.40 

.65-5.00 


$2.6542.90 


February 


2.95- 3.25 


March..!" x.a»x.x.*x . x .xxx x x 


3.30-3.70 


April i 


3.85-3.90 


May 


3.30-3.75 


Junta..... xx, xxx. x 


3.15- 3.65 


July 


2.80- 3.35 




2.60- 3.00 




2.65- 3.05 


October 


2.60- 3.10 


November 


2.65- 3.10 


December. 


2. 65- 8. 10 


Years: 

1910 


2.80- 3.35 


1909 


2.45- 3.00 


1908 


2. 10- 2. 90 


1907 


1.85- 2.60 


1906 


1. 50- 2. 70 


1905 


1.75- 2.25 


1904 


1. 50- 2. 15 


1903 


1. 60- 2. 50 


1902 


1.75- 3.00 


1901 


1.70- 2.75 


1900 




1899 






1898 i 






1897 






1896 






1896 






1894 , 






1893 






 







SALES OF BULLS AND CALVES. 



Monthly prices (per 100 pounds) at Chicago for bulls and calves during 1910, with 
yearly comparisons, as compiled by the Farmers and Drovers Journal: 





Native bulls. 


Bulk of sales. 


Native calves. 


Bulk of sales. 


January 


12.85-85.50 
3.00-5.75 
3.35- 6.75 
3.40- 7.25 
3.50- 6.60 
3.00-7.00 
2.75- 6.00 
2.75-5.75 
3.00-5.90 
3.00-6.00 
3.00- 6.50 
3.00-6.25 

2.75- 7.25 
2.25-5.85 
1.65- 6.50 
1.50-5.50 
1.50-5.00 
1.50- 5.25 
1.40-5.00 


83.65-S4.50 
3.85- 5.00 
4.50- 5.50 
4.50-5.60 
4.65-6.00 
4.00-5.25 
3.50-4.40 
3.35-4.25 
3.50-4.25 
3.60-4.10 
3.70-4.40 
3.80-4.50 

3.75- 5.30 
3.50-4.40 
3.25-4.40 
3. 10- 4. 15 
2.50-4.15 
2.60-3.50 
2.40-3.50 


12.50-410.00 
3.00-10.00 
3.25- 10.25 
3.00- 9.25 
3.75- 8.50 
3.50- 9.25 
3.00- 9.00 
3.00- 9.40 
3.00- 10.15 
3.00-10.25 
3.00- 10.25 

3.00- 9.75 

• 

2.50- 10.25 
2.50- 10.00 
1.75- 9.00 
1.75- 9.00 
2.00- 8.75 
1.50- 8.50 
1.50- 7.65 


17.50-49.50 


February 


7.75- 9.50 


March 


8.25- 9.75 


April •. 


7.25- 8.50 


May 


6.75- 8.00 


June , . ... 


7.25- 8.50 


July 


6.75- 8.50 


August 


6. 75- 8. 75 


September 


7.50- 9.50 


October. . . 1 


7.50- 9.75 


November 


7.75- 9.75 


December * 


7.50-9.50 


Years: 

1910 


7.00- 9.50 


1909 


5.75- 8.50 


1908 


5.75- 7.25 


1907 


5.25- 7.26 


1906 


5.25- 7.50 


1905 


5.00- 7.00 


1904 


4.75- 6.25 
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AVERAGE PRICES NATIVE CALVES. 



Monthly average prices (per 100 pounds) for native calves at Chicago for seven years: 



Months. 



January 

February 

March 

Atoril 

May 

Jane 

Jftly 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Yearly average 



1910 


1909 


1908 


1907 


1906 


1905 


$8.60 


$7.60 


$6.75 


$7.00 


$7.00 


$6.15 


8.65 


a 85 


6.60 


6.50 


6.40 


6.50 


^9.00 


7.00 


6.20 


6.60 


6.25 


5.70 


7.85 


*6.30 


'5.50 


S6.00 


*5.60 


S5.10 


»7.35 


6.35 


5.60 


6.85 


5.65 


5.25 


7.85 


6.50 


5.80 


6.15 


5.80 


5.85 


7.60 


7.00 


6.00 


6.40 


•5.60 


5.75 


7.75 


7.50 


6.76 


6.35 


6.00 


5.90 


8.50 


7.60 


»7.60 


6.50 


6.75 


6.00 


8.65 


8.10 


7.25 


«6.00 


6.50 


6.00 


8.75 


7.40 


6.50 


6.25 


6.25 


6.00 


8.50 


18.25 


7.40 


*6.00 


»7.00 


16.60 


8.10 


7.10 


6.50 


6.40 


6.25 


5.75 



1904 



$5.85 

16.35 

5.65 

'4.60 

'4.60 

4.90 

5.75 

5.60 

5.90 

6.10 

6.00 

6.00 



5.60 



i Highest months. s Lowest months. 

AVERAGE PRICES FAT COWS AND HEIFERS. 

Monthly average prices (per 100 pounds) for fat cows and heifers at Chicago for 
seven years, as compiled by the Chicago Farmers and Drovers Journal: 



Months. 



January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Yearly average 



1910 


1909 


1908 


1907 


1906 


1905 


$4.25 


$4.10 


$3.70 


$3.80 


$3.50 


$3.35 


4.55 


4.25 


3.80 


3.75 


3.70 


3.45 


5.30 


4.35 


4.15 


3.90 


3.85 


3.65 


15.90 


4.65 


4.70 


4.00 


3.85 


14.10 


5.55 


15.00 


14.90 


3.95 


13.90 


14.10 


5.15 


4.60 


4.75 


14.20 


3.65 


3.70 


4.65 


4.40 


4.15 


4.15 


»3.45 


3.50 


4.20 


4.10 


3.90 


3.80 


3.50 


3.40 


4.00 


3.90 


3.75 


3.70 


3.55 


3.35 


3.95 


>3.85 


3.65 


3.50 


3.65 


»3.30 


<3. 85 


4.00 


*3.50 


3.35 


3.75 


3.50 


3.90 


4.00 


3.70 


»3.30 


3.70 


3.60 


4.60 


4.25 


4.10 


3.85 


3.70 


3.65 



1904 



$3.65 
3.70 
3.70 
3.85 
4.00 

14.30 
4.25 
3.80 
3.35 
3.10 
2.90 

*2.75 



3.55 



i Highest months. 



1 Lowest months. 



AVERAGE PRICES CANNERS AND CUTTER8. 



Monthly average prices for native canners and cutters (cows) at Chicago for seven 
years: 



Months. 



January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Optober 

November 

December 

Yearly average 



1910 


1909 


1908 


1907 


1906 


1905 


i$2.75 


i$2.50 


i$2.20 


$2.10 


$2.15 


$1.70 


3.10 


2.65 


2.40 


2.15 


2.15 


1.90 


3.50 


2.70 


2.60 


2.35 


2.30 


2.05 


»3.65 


2.85 


2.70 


«2.45 


*2.45 


*2.25 


3.50 


*3.00 


>2.80 


2.40 


2.40 


«2.25 


3.40 


2.85 


2.70 


2.25 


2.15 


2.00 


3.10 


2.75 


2.50 


•2.20 


1.85 


1.80 


2.80 


2.65 


2.50 


2.05 


1.75 


U.70 


2.85 


2.65 


2.40 


2.00 


U.70 


1.90 


2.80 


2.65 


2.35 


1.95 


1.80 


1.90 


2.85 


2.70 


2.30 


11.85 


2.05 


1.85 


2.85 


2.75 


2.35 


1.90 


1.90 


1.90 


3.10 


2.75 


2.50 


2.15 


2.05 


1.90 



1904 



$2.10 
2.25 

»2.30 

■2.30 
2.15 
2.10 
2.00 
1.75 
1.60 
1.55 
1.50 

11.40 

1.85 



i Lowest months. 



Highest months. 
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STOCKEB AND FEEDER PRICES. 



The following table gives the extreme range of prices at Chicago for "stocker and 
feeder" cattle during 1910, with average prices for undermentioned years: 



Months. 


Extreme 
range 1910. 


Average prices. 


1910 


1909 


1908 


1907 


1906 


January T 


$2. 90-15. 80 
3.00-6.00 
3.25- 7.00 
3.50- 7.10 
4.25-6.66 
3.00- 6.60 
3.00-6.00 
3. 15- 6. 15 
3. 15- 6. 00 
3.00- 6.00 
3.00- 5.85 
3.00-5.90 


$4.65 
4.85 
5.50 

15.60 
5.60 
4.85 

*4.45 
4.50 
4.50 
4.70 
4.60 
4.70 


$4.55 
4.70 
4.60 
4.80 

14.85 
4.75 
4.50 
4.30 
4.35 
4.30 

» 4, 25 
4.40 


'S3. 85 
4.20 
4.35 

14.80 
4.60 
4.40 
4.15 
4.10 
3.90 
3.95 
4.00 
4.20 


$4.10 
4.25 
4.45 

14.60 
4.55 
4.50 
4.20 
4.00 
4.05 
3.85 
3.80 

•3.75 


S3. 80 


February , 


3.90 


March.. T 


4.00 


April 


4.00 


May 


14.15 


Jrine T T T 


3.90 


July 


•3.65 


August 


3.75 


September 


3.90 


October 


3.75 


November 


3.70 


December 


3.80 






Year 


2. 90- 7. 10 


4.85 


4.50 


4.25 


4.20 


3.85 







i Highest months. 



3 Lowest months. 



FEEDING-CATTLE SHIPMENTS. 



Following are shipments of feeding cattle and calves from Chicago in 1910, as com- 
pared with 1909: 



Months. 



January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November. 
December. 

Total 



1909 


1910 


Increase. 


27,387 
17,048 
24,671 
17,306 
10,856 
10,676 
13,428 
24,951 
41,238 
46,635 
38,136 
40,704 


19,871 
17,257 
26,338 
14,920 
14,672 
22,529 
26,313 
48,247 
59,151 
62,696 
52,296 
142,000 




209 
1,667 


3,816 
11,853 
12,885 
23,296 
17,913 
16,061 
14,160 

1,296 


313,036 


406,290 


93,254 



Decrease. 



7,516 



2,386 



i Estimated. 



STOCKER AND FEEDER MOVEMENT. 



Following are given shipments of stocker and feeder cattle from five undermentioned 
markets the first eleven months of 1909 and 1910: 



Markets. 



Chicago 

Kansas City 

Omaha 

St. Joseph 

Sioux City 

Eleven months 



1909 


1910 


Increase. 


Decrease. 


Per cent. 


272,333 


364,290 
599,488 
401,534 
54,954 
166,947 


91,958 




133.8 


652,436 


52,996 


8.1 


351,890 


49,644 


1 14.1 


73,533 
183,077 


18,579 
16,130 


25.3 




8.8 






1,593,268 


1,587,163 


53,895 




13.5 








i Increase. 
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WESTERN RANGE BUN AND PRICES. 



Weekly receipts of Western range cattle during the 1910 season, 
treme prices for steers, including feeders, and tops for the same peri 
and 1907, as compiled by the Chicago Farmers and Drovers Journal: 




ther with ex- 
in 1909, 1908, 



Week ending- 



June 

July 

July 

July 

July 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Sept 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Nov. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Deo. 

Dec. 

Dec. 



26. 

2.. 

9.. 

16., 

23. 

30. 

6.. 

13. 

20. 

27. 

3.. 

10. 

.17. 

.24. 

1.. 

8.. 

15.. 

22., 

29., 

5.. 

12. 

19. 

26. 

3.. 

10. 

17. 

24. 

31. 



Receipts. 



400 

600 

400 

300 

4,000 

4,600 

15,100 

15,000 

13,600 

18,000 

14,700 

14,600 

24,000 

25,000 

22,000 

25,000 

31,000 

23,000 

22,600 

13,000 

8,000 

17,500 

3,700 

1,200 

1,500 

700 

600 



Extreme 
prices, 1910. 



$5.65 

6.20 

6.50 

$4.50- 6.10 

4.75- 6.20 

4.25- 6.70 

4.30- 7.25 

4.00- 7.10 

4.25- 7.15 
4.15- 7.40 
4.30- 7.35 
4.00- 7.00 
4.15- 7.00 

4.26- 6.25 
4.25- 7.10 
4.35- 6.75 
4.35- 7.00 
4.40- 6.65 
4.40- 6.25 
4.25- 6.00 
4.25- 6.15 
4.40- 6.10 
4.50- 5.60 
4.50- 5.60 
4.90- 5.85 
4.25- 5.00 



Top prices. 



1909 



15.60 
5.40 
6.45 
6.00 
6.35 
6.25 
6.60 
6.50 
6.40 
7.00 
7.00 
7.15 
7.50 
7.50 
7.60 
7.60 
7.60 
7.50 
7.35 
6.40 
5.25 
6.60 
5.35 
5.70 
5.60 



1908 



$6.25 
5.60 
6.30 
6.40 
5.75 
5.75 
6.50 
6.10 
6.40 
6.00 
6.25 
5.55 
5.70 
6.50 
6.00 
5.60 
6.60 
6.25 
6.25 
6.00 
5.75 
5.45 
5.95 



1907 



$6.10 
6.75 
6.00 
6.25 
6.00 
6.25 
6.40 
6.00 
6.15 
5.90 
6.05 
6.00 
5.40 
5.40 
5.00 
5.60 
5.15 
4.60 
5.10 
4.25 



RANGE RECEIPTS BY SEASONS. 



The following figures, taken from files of the Farmers and Drovers Journal, show 
total receipts up to dates mentioned during the past four years: 



Dates. 



Aug. 6.. 
Aug. 13. 
Aug. 20. 
Aug. 27. 
Sept. 3.. 
Sept. 10. 
Sept. 17. 
Sept. 24. 
Oct. 1... 
Oct. 8... 
Oct. 15.. 
Oct. 22.. 
Oct. 29.. 
Nov. 5.. 
Nov. 12. 
Nov. 19. 
Nov. 26. 
Deo. 3... 
Deo. 10.. 
Deo. 17.. 
Deo. 24.. 
Deo. 31.. 



1910 



25,200 
40,200 
53,700 
71,700 
86,400 
100,900 
124,900 
149,900 
171,900 
196,900 
227,900 
251,000 
273,500 
286,500 
294,500 
312,000 
315,700 
316,900 
318,400 
319,100 
319,700 



1909 



7,000 

16,000 

24,800 

37,700 

51,700 

77,700 

105,700 

137,200 

164,700 

186,200 

212,700 

243,700 

264,900 

291,400 

309,400 

325,400 

331,800 

336,300 

337,300 

340,300 

341,500 

342,100 



1908 



32,300 
43,200 
61,200 
86,200 
106,200 
122,200 
147,000 
167,500 
186,500 
207,500 
221,500 
247,000 
259,000 
268,000 
276,000 
283,300 
288,300 
289,600 
290,600 
291,600 
291,800 



1907 



3,200 

11,400 

20,400 

30,100 

52,100 

74,100 

107,100 

131,100 

162,600 

189,600 

225,600 

267,100 

301,000 

321,000 

342,000 

354,000 

366,500 

370,000 

372,400 

373,600 

375,000 
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Also the range of nrices of cattle in the Annual Report of the 
Union Stock Yards or Chicago for 1909, page 56 : 

Range of prices for cattle, monthly, for year 1909. 



1909 



January... 
February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June. 

July 

AUgUSt...; 

September. 
October.... 
November. 
December. 



Range, 1900.. 
Range, 1908.. 
Range, 1907.. 
Range, 1906.. 
Range, 1906.. 
Range, 1904.. 
Range, 1903.. 
Range, 1902.. 
Range, 1901.. 
Range, 1900.. 
Range, 1899.. 
Range, 1898.. 



Native steers, 

1,500-1.800 

pounds. 



$6.25-$7.50 
6.20-7.15 
6.60-7.40 
6.40-7.15 
6.60-7.80 
6.55-7.26 
6.50-7.46 
6. 80- 8. 00 
7.20-8.60 
7.66-9.10 
7.75-9.26 
7.60- 9.50 

6.20-9.60 
5.25-8.40 
5.30-8.00 
4.75-7.45 
4. 40- 6. 80 
4.40-7.66 
4.10-6.75 
4.25-9.00 
4. 80- 9. 00 
4.70-7.50 
4.60-8.26 
4.10-6.25 



Native steers, 

1,200-1.500 

pounds. 



$5. 15-47.40 
5.85-7.05 
5.50-7.80 
5.55-7.00 
6.00-7.26 
5.75-7.25 
5.40-7.25 
5.26-5.75 
5.15-8.50 
5.10-9.00 
4.90-9.25 
4.90-9.26 

4.90-9.25 
4.00-8.40 
8.95-7.60 
8.90-7.90 
8.00-6.85 
8.35-7.60 
a 35- 6. 85 
8.60-9.00 
8. 60- 8. 00 
8.90-7.60 
4.00-8.25 
3.80-6.15 



Poor to best 

cows and 

heifers. 



$2.90-46.65 
3.0O-6.25 
8.05-6.50 
3.15-6.50 
3.30-7.06 
3. 15- 7. 10 
8.10-7.50 
3.00-7.15 
8.0O-7.00 
8.05-7.50 
8.05-6.90 
3.0O-6.75 



7.60 
760 
6.26 
6.60 
6.80 



2.90- 

2 55- 

2.35- 

2.40- 

2.25- 

2.0O-7.60 

2.50-5.60 

3.35-8.25 

2.00-8.00 

1.75-6.00 

2.00-6.85 

2.00-5.40 



Native 

stockersand 

feeders. 



82.5046.75 
2.75-5.60 
2.85-5.75 
2.85-5.85 
8.00-5.75 
3.00-5.60 
2.60-5.25 
2.50- 5.20 
2.60-5.76 
2.50-5.70 
2.50-5.50 
2.75-5.40 

2.50-5.85 
2.00- 6.05 
2.00-5.85 
1.75-5.10 
1.50-5.46 
1.60- 5.60 
L 50- 5.20 
1.90-6.00 
1.66-5.15 
2.10-5.26 
2.50-5.40 
2.50-5.40 



Texas and 

Western 

steers. 



15. 20-86. 00 
4.75-6.10 
4.60-5.80 
5. 60- 5. 60 
5.60- 6.55 
8.60-6.40 
3.85-6.45 
4.15-6.60 
4. 10- 7. 15 
3.90-7.60 
4.10-7.60 
4.00-6.60 

3.60-7.60 
3.40- 7.50 
3.00-6.75 
290-6.85 
2.60-5.26 
2.40-5.65 
2.55-5.10 
2.55-7.66 
2.75-5.75 
3.00-5.90 
3.10-6.75 
3.15-5.40 



Valuation, cattle, 1900 $172,560,337 

Valuation, calves, 1909 4,246,720 

Fifty-two loads of fat "show' steers sold in the auction Thursday, Dec. 2, 1909, at$9.50-$15, or an average 
of $11.44. The 52 loads averaged 1,331 pounds. A year ago 49 loads of fat steers sold in the auction at an 
average of $9.13, the previous highest average on record. 

Also the prices of leading articles from the Monthly Summary of 
Commerce and Finance for February, 1911, page 1455, showing prices 
of cattle: 

Receipts and prices of cattle at Chicago. 

[Furnished by tiie editor of the Shoe and Leather Reporter.] 



Saturday. 



1009. 

June 12 

June 19 

June 26 

Julys 

July 10 

July 17 

July 24 

July 31 

Aug.7 

Aug. 14 

Aug. 21 

Aug. 28 

Sept. 4 

Sept. 11 

Sept. 18 

Sept. 25 

Oct.2 

Oct.9 

Oct. 16 

Oct. 23 

Oct. 30 

Nov.6 



Cattle at the Chi- 
cago stock yards 
during week. 



Receipts. 



Number. 
39,358 
37,576 
38,455 
43,391 
44,022 
49,297 
53,041 
40,096 
42,090 
53,832 
51,992 
57,482 
52,749 
61,482 
63,137 
67,729 
64,148 
63,353 
76,159 
85,515 
65,835 
75,243 



Slaugh- 
ter. 



Number. 
24,246 
22,553 
22,146 
29,090 
27,339 
32,704 
32,914 
23,317 
25,845 
32,122 
32,753 
36,846 
31,193 
35,769 
40,262 
40,229 
37,066 
35,826 
47,213 
49,397 
39,160 
44,646 



Top price per 100 pounds for 
cattle on the hoof for each 
week. 



Native 
steers. 



Dollars. 
7.25 
7.25 
7.35 
7.50 
7.40 
7.40 
7.65 
7.45 
7.60 
7.55 
7.80 
7.86 
8.06 
8.30 
8.50 
8.40 
8.50 
8.80 
8.90 
9.00 
9.10 
9.10 



Texas 
steers. 



Dollar*. 
6.75 
6.75 
6.90 
6.85 
6.70 
6.75 
6.40 
6.60 
6.60 
7.25 
7.35 
7.20 
7.35 
7.60 
7.50 
7.25 
7.15 
7.20 
7.25 
7.25 
7.35 
7.30 



Cows. 



Dollar*. 
6.85 
7.10 
6.85 
7.10 
6.75 
7.50 
6.50 
6.50 
6.50 
7.50 
6.75 
7.00 
6.75 
6.50 
6.25 
6.00 
6.00 
6.15 
6.25 
6.25 
6.40 
6.50 
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Receipts and prices of cattle at Chicago — Continued. 



Saturday. 



1909. 

Nov. 13 

Nov.20 

Nov.27 

Dec. 4 

Deo. 11 

Dec. 18 

Dec. 26 

1910. 

Jan. 1 

Jan. 8 

Jan. 15 

Jan. 22 

Jan. 29 

Feb.5 

Feb. 12 

Feb. 19 

Feb. 26 

Mar. 5 

Mar. 12 

Mar.19 

Mar.26 

Apr. 2 

Apr. 9 

Apr. 16 

Apr. 23 

Apr. 30 

May7 .' 

May 14 

May 21 

May 28 

June 4 

June 11 

June 18 

June 25 

July 2 

July9 

July 16 

July 23 

July 30 

Au£6 

Aug. 17 

Aug. 20.. 

Aug. 27 

Sept. 3 

Sept. 10 

Sept. 17 

Sept. 24 

Oct. 1 

Oct. 8 

Oct. 15 

Oct. 22 

Oct. 29 

Nov. 5 

Nov.12 

Nov. 19 

Nov. 26 

Dec.3 

Dec. 10 

Dec. 17 

Dec. 24 

Dec. 31 

1911. 

Jan. 7 

Jan. 14 

Jan. 21 

Jan. 28 

Feb.4 

Feb. 11 

Feb. 18 

Feb. 25 

Mar.4 

Mar.ll 

Mar. 18 

Mar.25 



Cattle at the Chi 
cago stock ; 
during wee 



cago stock yards 



Receipts. 



Number. 
66,068 
72,974 
76,940 
82,724 
77,078 
88,835 
56,273 



60,533 
53,404 
63,908 
70,141 
64,462 
47,916 
59,166 
60,217 
56,860 
58,141 
54,482 
44,691 
46,632 
46,492 
28,312 
49,086 
59,116 
54,714 
45,418 
41,397 
45,727 
45,976 
37,791 
46,546 
58,289 
58,859 
43,218 
39,927 
56,516 
66,067 
69,665 
50,185 
68,070 
63,380 
52,949 
60,287 
67,313 
69,156 
67, 147 
70,316 
65,256 
73,919 
78,142 
77,577 
80,610 
87,711 
70,576 
53,711 
72,659 
79,231 
72,558 
53,706 
36,625 



60,482 
59,770 
78,437 
63,382 
61,195 
42,640 
56,178 
58,256 
45,920 
46,943 
51,543 
45,844 



Slaugh- 
ter. 



Number. 
36,600 
42,982 
44,119 
88,806 
46,266 
43,684 
28,887 



B2,$2i 

29,069 
35,593 
40,512 
36,827 
22,431 
31, vBv 
34,988 
33,432 
35,840 
31,017 
24,301 
28,851 
26,715 
13,171 
31,024 
38,901 
35,123 
27,865 
26,860 
27,877 
29,717 
23,593 
31,880 
37,440 
37,475 
23,271 
25,413 
34,613 
39,158 
38,254 
25,066 
34,940 
30,255 
31,393 
35,243 
35,083 
38,166 
30,579 
38,904 
35,114 
42,556 
43,525 
45,178 
46,520 
50,601 
37,505 
30,982 
37,986 
43,554 
37,363 
29,485 
16,944 



34,151 
31,895 
43,926 
30,619 
31,796 
22,074 
31,507 
31,929 
25,729 
23,565 
28,901 
23,498 



Top price per 100 pounds 1 for 
cattle on the hoof for each 
week. 



Native 


Texas 


steers. 


steers. 


Dollars. 


Dollars. 


9.26 


7.36 


9.26 


7.26 


9.20 


7.15 


9.60 


7.25 


9.26 


7.15 


9.00 


7.00 


8.75 


7.00 


8.50 


7.00 


8.06 


7.00 


8.10 


7.06 


8.40 


7.W 


7.70 


6.86 


7.65 


6.85 


8.00 


6.36 


7.90 


6.90 


8.10 


7.00 


8.26 


7.10 


8.40 


7.20 


8.65 


7.60 


8.85 


7.75 


8.75 


7.75 


8.66 


7.70 


8.66 


7.75 


8.50 


7.60 


8.50 


7.60 


8.35 


7.50 


8.70 


7.65 


8.70 


7.75 


8.75 


7.65 


8.55 


7.50 


8.75 


7.65 


8.75 


7.60 


8.85 


7.75 


8.50 


7.50 


8.60 


7.70 


8.60 


7.75 


8.75 


7.70 


8.35 


7.40 


8.50 


7.65 


8.50 


7.65 


8.50 


7.75 


8.50 


7.65 


8.30 


7.60 


8.50 


7.70 


8.35 


7.65 


8.30 


7.60 


8.20 


7.25 


8.06 


7.10 


8.00 


7.20 


7.90 


6.90 


7.90 


5.75 


7.75 


6.75 


7.60 


6.75 


7.75 


6.75 


7.40 


6.55 


7.50 


6.75 


7.35 


6.60 


7.55 


6.75 


7.25 


6.60 


7.00 


6.50 


7.10 


6.60 


7.00 


6.50 


11.10 


6.50 


7.00 


6.40 


7.05 


6.30 


7.00 


6.40 


6.90 


6.40 


7.05 


6.40 


6.95 


6.50 


7.35 


6.60 


7.00 


6.50 


6.65 


6.40 



Cows. 



Dollars. 
0.60 
6.40 
6.26 
6.75 
6.75 
6.26 
6.26 



6.15 
6.00 
6.40 
6.25 
6.» 
6.25 
£40 
6.25 
7.10 
7.00 
6.65 
7.45 
7.85 
7.25 
7.35 
7.75 
7.85 
7.90 
7.35 
7.40 
7.60 
7.25 
7.00 
7.60 
7.50 
7.75 
7.00 
6.60 
6.65 
7.30 
7.00 
7.25 
7.00 
6.90 
7.10 
6.85 
7.00 
7.00 
7.10 
7.10 
7.25 
6.80 
6.50 
6.50 
6.75 
6.25 
6.75 
6.25 
6.25 
6.75 
6.25 
6.00 
6.00 



6.25 
6.10 
6.10 
6.10 
6.00 
6.00 
6.30 
6.10 
6.25 
6.15 
6.25 
6.25 
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Also a table from the Chicago Live Stock World in its issue of 
April 29, 1911, which calls attention to the recent slump in the 
values of live stock: 



DISASTROUS SLUMPS IN VALUES OF LIVE STOCK — CATTLE, CALVES, HOGS, AND SHEEP 
FIGURE IN SHARP DECLINES DURING APRIL — NEW LOW LEVEL FOR THE YEAR 
HIT — CONSUMPTIVE DEMAND FOR MEATS AT LOW EBB — NEW CALF RECORD MADE — 
MANY ADVERSE INFLUENCES. 

Receipts for April, compared with corresponding period last year. 



Cattle. 
Calves. 
Hogs.. 
Sheep. 
Horses 
Cars.. 



1911 



184,112 

78,604 

516,265 

299,145 

12,255 

19,349 



1910 



192,259 

61,830 

325,023 

220,636 

8,387 

15,561 



Increase. 



6,774 

191,242 

78,510 

3,868 

3,788 



Decrease. 



8,147 



Total receipts at Chicago Stock Yards for 1911 to dale, including to-day's estimates, as 

compared with corresponding period of 1910. 



Cattle. 
Calves. 
Hogs.. 
Sheep. 
Horses 
Cars.., 



1911 



903,923 

188,887 

2,535,930 

1,376,980 

47,969 

89,320 



1910 



917,342 

153,734 

1,861,671 

995,166 

38,938 

75,602 



Increase. 



35,153 

674,259 

381,814 

9,031 

13,718 



Decrease. 



13,419 



Shipments for April, compared with corresponding period last year: 



Cattle. 
Calves. 
Hogs.. 
Sheep. 
Horses 
Cars... 



1911 



78,700 

880 

129,190 

53,270 

9,645 

6,155 



1910 



75,847 

1,384 

92,822 

23,496 

6,635 

4,977 



Increase. 



2,853 



36,368 

29,774 

3,010 

1,178 



Decrease. 
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The total shipments at Chicago Stock Yards for 1911 to date, including to-day's 
estimates, as compared with corresponding period of 1910, are as follows: 



Cattle. 
Calves. 
Hogs.. 
Sheep. 
Horses 
Cars... 



1911 



410,018 

6,850 

664,942 

182,268 

42,178 

29,412 



1910 



387,859 

6,559 

499,574 

138,599 

31,593 

25,426 



Increase. 



22,169 

29 

165,368 

43,669 

10,685 

3,986 



Decrease. 



Chicago receipts by months for 1911 to date are as follows: 

Receipts by months. 

Horses. 



January. 
February 
March.... 
April 



Cattle. 


Calves. 


Hogs. 


Sheep. 


293,766 
212,542 
211,403 
184,112 


33,667 
29,092 
58,324 
78,604 


640,038 
651,064 
701,685 
516,265 


417,577 
340,915 
319,223 
299,145 



9,924 
11,831 
14,360 
12,266 
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April receipts by years. 



Years. 



1902 
1903 
1904 
1906 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 



Cattle. 



211,769 
279,721 
246,299 
236,664 
242,165 
282,192 
205,840 
180,279 
192,259 
184,112 



Calves. 



34,859 
37,546 
35,532 
54,097 
51,070 
62,759 
56,962 
47,142 
61,830 
78,604 



Hogs. 



556,929 
527,242 
568,122 
569,638 
502,951 
583,209 
493,344 
482,495 
325,023 
516,265 



Sheep. 



264,120 
274,993 
301,301 
341,663 
366,953 
339,043 
286,200 
276,991 
220,636 
299,146 



April shipments, by years. 



Yean. 



1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 



Cattle. 



67,372 

103,522 

107,867 

105,717 

100,781 

117,262 

106,059 

84,013 

75,847 

78,700 



Calves. 



Hogs. 



1,944 
2,343 
1,158 
2,083 

811 
1,176 
1,694 
1,494 
1,384 

880 



133,177 
87,341 
188,002 
198,917 
148,573 
149,154 
191,735 
171,201 
92,822 
129,190 



Sheep. 



41,179 
24,758 
51,334 
96,487 
91,062 
84,174 
100,166 
54,024 
23,496 
53,220 



Average cattle prices. 





January. 


February. 


March. 


April. 


«• 


Beef steers * 


96.20 
5.00 
4.15 
4.75 
3.10 
4.55 
8.25 


S6.10 
5.10 
4.20 
4.80 
3.00 
4.65 
8.10 


•6.20 
5.20 
4.40 
4.90 
3.10 
4.66 
7.30 


•6.00 
5.00 
4.85 
5.00 
3.00 
4.65 
6.40 


•7.55 


Stkrs and fdrs 


5.65 


Pat cows 


5.40 


Heifers 


5.90 


Cnrfl and ctrs , 


3.60 


TU|11« TT , 


5.40 


Cows 


7.80 







Average hog prices. 



January.. 
February 
March... 
April.... 




1910 



•8.66 
9.00 

10.30 
9.90 



Average sheep and lamb prices. 



Northern sheep. 
Western sheep. . 
Northern lambs 
Western lambs. 
Colorado lambs. 
Yearlings 



January. 


February. 


March. 


April. 


•3.65 


•4.00 


•4.25 


•4.10 


4.15 


4.20 


4.50 


4.30 


5.95 


5.85 


5.80 


5.25 


6.15 


6.00 


6.00 


5.40 


6.20 


6.15 


6.20 


5.70 


5.10 


5.05 


5.15 


4.85 



April, 
1910. 



•7.25 
7.60 
8.10 
8.65 
8.65 
8.00 



In the pamphlet entitled "Beef Raising in Canada/' heretofore 
submitted and printed, the prices at which finished steers are sold is 
repeatedly stated. A comparison of those prices with the quotations 
which we have introduced in the various price lists, herewith sub- 
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mitted, conclusively show that Canadian cattle are and have been 
on the average of less value than cattle in the United States. 

I wish furthermore to remark that the prices of meat in London 
do not justify a higher price for export steers, either in this country 
or Canada, than is Deing paid to-day, and that is from 1J to 2 cents 
per hundred pounds below the prices prevailing a year ago and for 
a long tim e previous, as is shown by the article and price lists in the 
Chicago Live Stock World, submitted herewith. 

Answering the suggestion made by Senator Stone in connection 
with the question which he put to Mr. Lasater, wherein Senator Stone 
read from statistics the total supply of cattle on the American Con- 
tinent and wherein he asked Mr. Lasater whether the world's supply 
could be produced(the question will show for itself), I desire to sub- 
mit Table No. 13 of Bulletin 55, to which bulletin I referred repeatedly 
in my argument, to show that the total world's supply of cattle was 
therein estimated at 424,499,238 head, and the number of all meat 
animals is given by countries of the world. The table is submitted 
in connection with the other documents. 

Chief meat animals of the world. 



number of cattle alone estimated, but roughly.) 





Cattle. Goats. 


Shw 


M* 


CountrlM. 


Number. 


£*£ Number. 


Per 


Number. 


Per 


Number. 


Per 


Algeria 


1086.uu 


0.2 ! 4,030,208 
7.1 ! 3,100,000 

4.1 Z,77l!s23 


%.l 


9,062,636 
120,000,000 
74,403,604 
13,974,428 
235,722 


1.1 

19.7 

2.3 


91,267 

1,014] 853 

12,675.239 
1,046,610 


0.1 




i':* 

SO, 000 
1,591 
i '". 
2,800 
1,8* 

l'^Ss'l 

i,s! 

i|sit 

517 
lo]s!ii! 


267 

SB0 

488 
io2 
5*8 
000 

MS 

000 

Ml 
825 
142 

ooo 




Australia 

Austria-Hungary 


.7 
9.0 
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l.b 


'21,286,729 
2^97 12 

'74 00 

17,78 09 
7,90 73 
•6,90 00 
90 
3,42 30 
19,13 75 
3 28 
3,06 00 

24)03 58 
58,88 54 
13,02 12 
10,00 00 

29^21 38 


3.5 
'.S 
!l 

2! 9 

3!l 

.5 










463,241 
2,878,692 

385,945 
2,300,000 

7] 558] 779 

41?aOOJGQO 

' 816] 139 
249,727 
1,179,371 

l] 709] 206 
1,350,800 
II "•■■ Ml 
1,743,863 






.1 

i.2 

(') 
'.i 

Si 8 
.2 

i. e 






Cape olGood Hope 

Cofombltt 

Germany _............ 

Italy 

Japanese Empire 


7,182,483 
361,000 
38,984 
1,476,957 
3,329,881 
1,800,000 

4, acajou 

9,058 

124,334 

898,680 

232,515 

2,552,088 

1,114,000 

2,385,664 


7.9 

1.8 
3.7 

.3 

4.6 
P) I 

!i 

2.8 
1.2 


.3 
1.6 
1.0 
6.4 
13.4 
1.3 

.0 


Philippine Islands 


.8 


Roumanla 

Russia, Asiatic 

Russia, European 


1.2 
1.0 
8.4 










9,000,000 


9.9 










3,590,740 














United States, on and of! 
farms and ranges: 


74, ISO, 423 
383,151 


»:! 


1,948,952 


(') 


'108)461 


C 1 ) 


66,612,114 
74.247 






(') 


Total United States 


74,813,873 


17.6 


1,965,596 


2.2 


53,579,762 


8.8 


56, 686,361 


40.1 


Venesuela 

Other countries 


8,827,428 
2,004,257 
31,913,075 


1.6 
1. 5 


lajeit 66i 


13^8 


18,608,717 
29,348,399 


3.1 

100.0 


93,923 
0] 834] 980 


18 




100.0 


91,151,486 


100.0 


609,808,300 


141,327,596 













• Of which 373,003 in Alwar include goals. 
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Statement of the net average price per head on cattle sold by the Matador Land & Cattle 

Co. (Ltd.) for the years 189S to 1909, both inclusive. 



2-year-old steers. 
3-year-old steers. 
4-year-old steers. 

Cows 

Bulls (old) 



1893 


1894 


1895 


1896 


$17.50 


$17.09 


$25.83 


$24.00 


22.01 


22.96 


27.31 


25.48 


( l ) 


34.68 


35.05 


31.19 


11.62 


14.11 


16.68 


15.62 


14.05 


24.18 


14.90 


18.53 



1897 1898 



$25.08 
27.75 
37.31 
19.60 
30.26 



$28.00 
31.83 
43.21 
22.32 
31.45 



1899 



0) 

$33.00 

49.31 

20.16 

36.44 



1900 



$33.35 
46.54 
18.71 
22.92 



1901 



$32.93 
45.76 
13.91 
28.23 





1902 


• 
1903 


1904 


1905 


1906 


1907 


1908 


1909 


2-year-old steers 


0) 
$32.56 

50.51 

13.66 

24.87 


0) 
$29.37 

34.75 

12.65 


(») 
$28.00 
31.85 
12.01 


(*) 
$30.02 

34.66 

13.67 


0) 
$41.95 
18.58 


8 

$43.13 
14.62 


0) 
$34.00 

•47.68 

21.85 


(i) 


3-year-old steers 


$33.94 
'50.37 


4-year-old steers 


Cows 


23.16 


Bulls (old) 





















i Where figures are not entered in the foregoing statement, no sales were made. 

s The cattle that were grazed in Canada and sold on the market in Chicago netted $50.07 per head in 1908. 

» The cattle that were grazed in Canada and sold at the ranch in Canada netted $54 per head in 1909. 

I hereby certify that the above statement is correct to the best of my knowledge 
and belief. 

Edward O. MacKenzie, Manager. 

This statement was acknowledged before me this 4th day of April, 1910. 
My commission expires January 5, 1914. 

[seal.] William R. Chapman, 

Notary Public. 

The committee thereupon discontinued the hearing on H. R. 4413, 
and resumed the hearing on H. E. 4412. 
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